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REFACE 


to my former work, “ Ancient 
d by JIejjis*licncs nnd Arrnn, ’ 
adcr that it was my intention 
time to time translations of the 
i works which relate to ancient 
senes should bo exhausted, and 
nmc IS the second instalment 
towards TUB mlBlmcnt of that nndertaking 
It contains n translation of the Ferijihts (i e 
Ctrcitmnattgalion) of the Fnjthrccan Sea^ 
together with a translation of the second part 
of tho Indtl a of Arrian describing tlic cele- 
brated voyage made by Nearkhos from the 
month of the Indus to tho head of the Persian 
Gulf Arnan’s narrative, copied from tho 
Journal of tho voyage written by Ncaikhos 
himself, forms an admirable supplement to the 
Periplus, as it contains a mmnte description of 
a part of the Erytbrican Coast which is merely 
glanced at by the author of that w ork The 
translations have been prepared from the most 
approved texts Tho notes m a few instances 
only, bear npon points of textual criticism, 
their mam object being to present in a concise 
form for popular reading the most recent results 
of learned enquiry directed to verify, correct, 
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rKcrAcn, 


or otliorwise ilhistrato tlio contents of the 
narratives. 

The warm and unanimons approbation be- 
stowed upon the first volume of this scries, both 
by the Press in this coimh'v and at home, has 
given me great encouragement to proceed with 
the undertaking, and a third volume is now in 
prepai'atioUj to contain the Indika of Etesias 
and the account of India given by Strabo in the 
loth Book of his Geoginphy, 


Paina GoUege^ thnic IS??, 



AXOrCYMI [AllllIAM UT ri^RTUK] 

PERIPLUS MARIS ERYTHR.EL 


TRANSLATED rR03I THE TEXT 
civen in tho Oio^rapJit Grim ITiKOni, 1 1 tod I y 
C HaUet Pam, lAw 


WITH INTRODUCTION AND COMMENTARY 




miTLUS or THE ERYTIIR JAN SEA. 


IVTCHOIIUCIIO'V ^ 

The P€np?tis o/<?ie Erythraean Sea is the title 
prefixed to a vrork which contains the best account 
of the commerce earned on from the Ecd Sea and 
the coast of Africa to the East Indies during the 
time that Egypt was a.proiinco of tliGEomin etn- 
pire The ErythraianScawasan appellation 
given in those days to the whole expanse of ocCnn 
reaching from the coast of Africa to the utmost 
boundary of ancient knowledge on the Eastman 
appellation in all appearance deduced from the 
entrance into it by the Straits of the Ecd 
styled Erythrahy the Greeks, and not cxclnd- 
in^tbo Gulf of Persia 

The author was a Greek merchant^ who in tLo 
first century of the Chnsbian era liad, it wi?nld 
appear, settled at Beronike, a great seaport 
situated m the southern extremity of Egypt, 
whence he made commercial voyages which earned 
him to the seaports of Eastern Africa as fac »3 
Azam a, and to tho3“ of Arabia as far as Kane, 
whence, by taking advantage of the soulli west 
monsoon, he crossed over to the ports lym^ on 
the western shores of India Having made careful 

i. p 
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title, Stuckius attributed tbo vrork to Arr lan ot 
Kikomedia, and Fabncms to nuotbcr Arrian, who 
belonged to Alexandria Xo one, however, who 
knows how ancient books arc usually treated can 
fail to SCO what the real fact hero is, viz that 
since not only tho PtiijiMa jraru SnjOircrt, but 
also tlio Anontjmi Peripltts Ponti Paxini (whereof 
the latter part occurs m the Heidelberg IIS beforo 
Arrian’s Ponft Penjibis) aro attributed to Aman, 
and tho different Arrians aro not distinguished 
by any indications afforded by tho titles, there can 
be no donbt that tho well known name of tho 
Nikoracdian writer was transferred to tho books 
placed m jnitaposition to his proper works, by 
tho arbitrary judgment of the librarians In fact 
it very often happens that short works written hy 
different authors aro all referred to one and tho 
same author, especially if they treat of the tamo 
subject and are pubhshed conjointly in tho same 
volume Bat in the case of tho work before ns, 
any one would havo all the more readily ascribed 
it to Arrian who had heard by report anything 
of the Paraplils of the Erythnean Sea describ<^ 
m that author’s Indiha On this point there 
13 tho utmost unanimity of opinion nnjong 
writers 

That the author, whatever may have be'-n lug 
name, lived m Egypt, is mantfekt. Thus bo biwb 
in § 29 “ Several of tho trees \rUh -uf in Xrrjit 

weep gum,*’ and lie joins the ni.m't jf li,,. 
Egyptian months with tho Itomaii us-ntjc b* 
seen by referring to C, J l, 4?, and „ij Tii» p n o 
in which ho was eetthd was probuhlj X 
since It waa from that port ht emlM’-nHI w 3ur 



TKUnNER'S ORIENTAL SERIES. 


Post 8vo, pp. xii. — 228, cloth, price 78. 6(h 

THE CLASSICAL POETRY OF THE JAPANESE. 

By basil hall CHAl\rBEBLAIN, 

Author of “ Yeigo Hrnlculv'u Shiran/' 

“ A voy curious vohnno. Tiic author has luaiiifcstly devoted mucti labour toihe 
task (»f studying the i>octieal literature of the Japanese, find rendering characteristic 
specimens into Ku’Aish verso .” — Vtnbj Rkk?, 

“ Mr. Clmtnhorlain’ft volume is, so far a^ wo arc aware, the first attempt which has 
heen made to intcrjirot tlio literature of the Japanese to tlic tVestem world. It is to 
the classical poetry of Old Ja])an that wo mnst tuni for indigenous Japanese thought, 
and in the volume hefovo us wo have a selection from that poctiy rendered into 
graceful English verse.” — TVt^Jrf. 

*‘lt is undoubtedly one of the host translations of lyric literature which has 
appeared during the close of the last year.” — Crfr.dird 

“Mr. Chamberlain sot himstdf a difiicult task when ho undertook to reproduce 
Japanese jxictiy in an Engli.sh form. Hut he has evidently laboured con amorc^ and 
his ciTorts arc successful to a degree.” — I/nuion and China Rjcpreas. 


Post 8vo, pp. xii, — 1G4, cloth, price 10s, 6d. 

THE HISTORY OF ESARHADDON (Son of Sennaclierib), 

KING OF ASSYKIA, u.c. OSl-CGS, 

Translated from the Cuneiform Inscriptions upon Cvlinders and Tablets in 
the British IMuseum Collection ; together wdth a Grammatical Analysis 
of each ^Vord, Explanations of the Ideographs by Extracts from the 
Bi-Lingnal Syllabaries, and List of Eponyms, kc, 

Bv ERNEST A. BUDGE, B.A., M.R.A.S.. 

Ass^nnan Exhibitioner, Christ's College, Cambridge. 

“ Students of scriptural archaeology will also appreciate the * Ilistory of Esar- 
Imddon.' " — Tima. 

** There is nuicli to attract the scholar in this vohirao. It docs not pretend to 
popular isc studies wliich are yet in their infancy. Its primary object is to translate, 
but it docs not assume to bo more tlian tentative, and it offers both to the professed 
Assyrlologist and to the ordinary non-Assyriological Semitic scholar the means of 
controlling its results.” — Academy. 

Budgets book is, of course, mainly addressed to Assyrian scholars and 
fitudents. They are not, it is to ]>o feared, a very numerous class. But the more 
thanks are due to him on that account for the way in which ho has acquitted himself 
in his laborious task.”— jTai/hf. 


Post 8vo, pp. 448, cloth, price 21s. 

THE MESNEVI 

(Usually known as The SIesneviti Suerif, or Holt I\Iesnevi) 

OF 

MEVLANA (OUR LORD) JELALU ’D-DIN MUHAMMED ER-RUMI. 

Bonk the First. 

Together 'loith some Account of the Life and Acts of the A\dho)\ 
of his Ancestors^ and of his Descendants. 

Illustrated by a Selection of Characteristic Anecdotes, as Collected 
by their Historian, 

IMeylaka Shemsu-’D-Din Ahmed, el Eflaki, el ^Arifi. 

Translated, and the Poetry Versified, in English, 

By JAMES REDHOUSE, M.R.A.S., &c. 

“ A complete treasury of occult Oriental lore .” — Saturday Revxcxc. 

‘*This book will be a very valuable help to the reader ignorant of Persia, who is 
desirous of obtaining an insight into a very important department of the literature 
extant in that language. eh 




TKVBS’ER'S ORIE^'TAE SERIES 


Tost 8 to, pp. sTi,— sSo, cloth, price 61. 

EASTERN PROVERBS AND EMBLEMS 

iLtcsTR-MiKO Old Terrus, 

Pr Knr. J. LOKG, 

Memher of the Beognl Asiatic S<K:\ety, r.It.G.S, 

'• We regard the boot as raluable, and wish for It a wide circulation and attentive 
•adjOff.** — SffOnL 

“ Altogether, it is quite a feast of good things.”— Cfote. 

“It Is full ol Inleresling matter."— ^tsti'/uory. 


Post 8 ro, pp. Till, — 270 , cloth, price 7 s. 6 < 1 . 

INDIAN POETRY; 

Containinj a Kerr Kilitton of the “ Indian Song of Songs,** from the SAcfcrit 
of the “Gita CoTimla” of Jayndeva; Two Boohs from ‘‘The Iliad of 
India” (Mahahharata), “ProTethial \Vudom" from the ShloVu of the 
llitopadesa, and other Oriental Pbeini. 

Et EDWIN ARNOLD, C.S.I., Author of “ The Light of Aiu.* 



‘ peantiful Itadha, J-ismlne-bosomed lUdba,' 
from the allurements of the forest nymphs. In whom the fire senses am tyrlied.'— 


“ No other English poet has erer thrown Ms genlas and hi* art *0 tho'OoTiJy Jn-s.. 
the work of translating Eastern ideas as llr Arnold has done in hU stlcmhd jaj%- 
pUrases of language contained in these mighty epics. "—iMity Tfhjrej^l, 

“ The poem abounds with imagery cl Eastern lumriowncM and the 

«ir seems laden with the tpiey odours of the tropics, and the eene hasa rdrixes* 
a fnelody sufficient to c-iptirnto the senses of the dullest." — fiamterd. 


Post 8 vo, pp, xvi.— 256 , cloth, price lo*. Cd. 

THE MIND OF MENCIUS; 

Ob, POLITICAL ECONOMY POUNDED UI*ON MORAL 
PHILOSOPHY. 

A StstiatATic Dlge&t qp tue DocrktsdCT THl Cni3i?.zPxii/s’‘7vrr 
MeSCICS. 


Translated from the Original T«t ac4 CIuti£fcL w>t 
Comwenti and Erplanaticn*, 

Ry the Rb 7, ERNST FABER, Eh«j,h lEirica £->»«- 
Translated from the Ceman, with Aiihi^ ' 

By the Rev. A. B. HUTCHLV&ON, aSLS., Cturth JGai,.. IWr--. 

“Mr. Faber is already well known fa fie ItH cf rn, 

the doctrines of Confucius. The Talaerf this 



TRUBNER^S ORIENTAL SERIES. 


Post 8vo, pp, 336, cloili, price i6s. 

THE RELIGIONS OF INDIA, 

Bt a. BARTH. 

Translated from the French 'with the authority and assistance of the Author. 

The autlior has, at the request of the publishers, considerably enlarged 
the work for the translator, and has added the literature of the subject to 
date ; the translation may, therefore, be looked iipon as an equivalent of a 
new and improved edition of the original, 

“ Is not only a valuable manual of the religions of India, which marks a distinct 
step in the treatment of the subject, but also a useful work of reference.*’ — Academy. 

“This volume is a reproduction, with corrections and additions, of an article 
contributed by the learned author two years ago to the * Encyclopedie des Sciences 
Religieuses.’ It attracted much notice when It first appeared, and is generally 
admitted to present the best summary extant of the vast subject with which it 
. deals.” — Tablet. 

“ This is not only on the whole the best but the only manual of the religions of 
India, apart from Buddhism, which we have in English. The present work . . . 
shows not only great knowledge of the facts and power of clear exposition, but also 
great insight into the inner history and the deeper meaning of the great religion, 
for it is in reality only one, which it proposes to describe.” — Modern Review. 

“ The merit of the work has been emphatically recognised by the most authoritative 
Orientalists, both in this country and on the continent of Europe, But probably 
there are few Indianists (if we may use the word) who would not derive a good deal 
of information from it, and especially from the extensive bibliogi*aphy provided in 
the notes.” — Dublin Rcvicio. 

“ Such a sketch M. Barth has drawn with a master^hand,”— Cj'ific (New York). 


Post 8vo, pp. vih. — 152, cloth, price 6s. 

HINDU PHILOSOPHY. 

The SAHKHYA K^IKA oe IS'WARA KRISHNA. 

Au Exposition of the System of Kapil a, with an Appendix on the 
Nyaya and Vais'eshika Systems. 

Bt JOHN DAYIES, M.A. (Cantab.), M.R.A.S. 

The system of Kapila contains nearly all that India has produced in the 
department of pure j;)hilosophy. 

“The non- Orientalist . . . finds in Mr. Davies a patient and learned guide who 
leads him into the intricacies of the philosophy of India, and supplies him with a clue, 
that be may not be lost in them. In the preface he states that the system of 
Kapila is the ‘ earliest attempt on record to give an answer, from reason alone, 
to the mysterious questions which arise in evei'y thoxightful mind about the origin of 
the world, tlie nature and relations of man and his future destiny,’ and in his learned 
and able notes he exhibits ‘ the connection of the Sankhya system with the philo- 
sophy of Spinoza,’ and ‘ the connection of the system of Kapila with that of Schopen- 
liauer and Von Hartmann.’ ” — Fm^eigii Church Chronicle, 

“ Mr. Davies’s volume on Hindu Philosophy is an undoubted gain to all students 
of the development of thought. The system of Kapila, which is here given in a trans- 
lation from the Sankhya Kurika, is the only contribution of India to pure philosophy. 
. . . Presents many points of deep interest to the student of compai-ative philo- 
sophy, and without Mi*. Davies’s lucid interpretation it would be difficult to appre- 
ciate these points in any adequate manner,” — Saturday Review. ^ , 

“We welcome Mr. Davies’s book as a valuable addition to our philosophical 
library.’* — i^o^cs and Queries. 




TRVSSER'S oriental series. 


Post Sro, pp. 130, cloth, price 6s. 

A MANUAL or HINDU PANTHEISM. VEDANTASAEA. 

Translated, with copious Annotations, by BIajor G. A. JACOB, 
Bombay Staff Corps ; Inspector of Army Schools. 

The design of this bttle work is to provide for missionaries, .and for 
others who, like them, have little leisure for original research, an accurate 
summary of the doctrines of the Vedilnta. 


Post 8vo, pp. iii. — 154, cloth, price ys. 6J. 

TSUNI— 1 1 GOAM : 

The Sotheme BEiifo of the Knoi-Knor. 

Bt THEOPHILUS HAHN, Ph.D., 

Custodian of the Grey Collection, Cape Town ; Corresponding Member 
of the Geegr. Society, Dresden ; Corresponding Member of the 
Anthropological Society, Vienna, &c., Ac, 


C'rnticry 

*‘,1^ Hahn’s book Is that ol a man who Is both a philologist and Ijcllevcr In 
pniiMogical methods, and a close student ol savage manners and customs "-^Satur- 
day Rcvxeto 

‘‘ It Is full of good things,"— ff Jarat^t aoitlt/. 


In Pour Volumes. Vol. L, post 8vo, pp. xii,— 352, cloth, price X2s, 6d. 

A COMPREHENSIVE COMMENTARY TO THE QURAN. 

To -WHICH K PBEFIXED SAIE'b pEELIJffSAHT DlKCOUR.SE, WITH 

ADDinoxAL Notes asd EME.TnATio,TR. 

Together with a Complete Index to the Text, Preliminary 
Discourse, and Notes. 

II7 Eev. E. JL "WTIEURy, 3 L A., Lodiana. 




TRUnNER^S ORIENTAL SERIES. 


Post 8vo, pp. vi.— 208, clotli, price 8s. 6d. 

THE EHAGAVAD-GITA. 

Translated, with Introduction and Kotes, 

By JOHN DAVIES, M.A. (Cantab.) 

“Let us add that his tratislation of the Bhapavad GitAis, as we judge, the best 
that hus ns yet appeared in English, and that his Philological Notes are of quite 
I)Oculiar valuc.‘’-^i?ath*?i Rcviac. 


Post 8vo, pp. 96, cloth, price 5s. 

THE QUATRAINS OF OMAR KHAYYAM. 

Translated hy E. H. V^HTNFIELD, M.A., 
Bairister-at-Law, late H.M. Bengal Civil Service. 

Omar Kha3’^yam (the tent-maker) was horn about the middle of the fifth 
century of the Hejirah, corresponding to the eleventh of the Christian era, 
in the neighbourhood of Naishapur, the capital of Khorasan, and died in 
517 A.H. { — IL22 A.D.) 

“Mr. Vliinhcld has executed a diffievdt ta'ik with considerable success, and Ins 
version contains ranch that will bo new to thoso wlio only know Mr. Fitzgerald’s 
delightful selection.*’ — AcoAcmy, 

‘‘There arc several editions of the Quatrains, varying greatly in their readings, 
Jlr. Wliinficld has used three of these for his excellent translation. The most pro- 
niinont features in the Qnatniins aro their profound agnosticism, combined with a 
fatalism based more on philosophic than religious grounds, their Epicureanism and 
tho spirit of universal tolerance and charity which animates thomT— Calcutta Revicic, 


Post 8 VO, pp. xxiv. — 268, cloth, price 9s. 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE UPANISHADS AND 
ANCIENT INDIAN METAPHYSICS. 

As exhibited in a series of Articles contributed to the Calcutta Review. 

By AEOHIBALD EDIVAPvD GOUGH, M.A., Lincoln College, Oxford ; 
Principal of the Calcutta Madrasa. 

“For practical purposes this is perhaps the most important of the works that have 
thus far appeared in * Trlibner’s Oriental Series.’ . . . We cannot doubt that for all 
who may take it up the work must be one of profound interest ,” — Saitirday Review. 


In Two Volumes. Vol. I., post 8vo, pp. xxiv, — 230, cloth, price 7s. 6cl. 

A COMPARATIVE HISTORY OP THE EGYPTIAN AND^ 
MESOPOTAMIAN RELIGIONS. 

By Dr. C, P. TIELE. 

Vol. I. — History of the Egyptian Religion. 

Translated from the Dutch with the Assistance of the Author. 

By JAMES BALLINGAL. 

“ It places in the hands of the English readers a histoiy of Egyptian Religion 
which is very complete, which is based on the best materials, and which has been 
illustrated by the latest results of research. In this volume there is a great deal of 
information, as well as independent investigation, for the trustworthiness of which 
Br. Tide’s name is in itself a gu.arautee ; and the description of the successive 
religions under the Old Kingdom, the Middle Kingdom, and the New Kingdom, is 
given in a manner which is scholarly and minute." — Scotsman. 



TRUB}}ER'S ORIE!fTAL SERJES. 


Post 8to, pp. xii —302. ^'^• 

YUSUP AND ZULAIKHA. 


A Poem by JA 3 JI. ^ 

TfADsUted from tlie Persian into pnsUsUVer&c. 
'BY RALPH T. H. QBIFPITH. 



Post Svo, pp. vih. — a66, cloth, price 9s. 

LINGUISTIC ESSAYS. 

By carl ABEL, 

CORTERTS. 

Language as the Expression of National | The Connection between Dictionary and 
M^ej ot ‘Ihough.t. I Grammar, 

Thfl „r (n snrvin I n'l- - Ti - - » ► f imon Lltcrary 

I < r "Words in the 


and Jfo^rn Languages 
The English Verba of Cominanc 
Bemanology 
Philological Methods. 


«i i^nel ■writes very gooil English, and much of his hooV will prove entertaining’ 
to tUa general re tder. It may give some useful hints, end suggest some eubjccta foi 
pTuftUile tnaastigiUon, oteii te philologiata/’—NatioA {Rtv> i ork). 


Post Svo, pp. ix. — 281, cloth, pnce ros. 6d, 

THE S AEV A - DAESANA - S AMOBAHA ; 

Or, review of THE DIFFERENT SYSTEMS OF HINDU ’ 
PHILOSOPHY. 

TrunskUAh 

of Cdia ■ > 





TRUB^^£R^S ORIENTAL SERIES. 


Post 8vo, pp, xxxii, — 336, cloth, price 103, 6 d» 

THE QUATRAINS OF OMAR KHAYYAM. 

The Persian Text, with an English Yerso Translation. 

By E. H. WHINFIELD, late of the Bengal Civil Service. 


Post 8 VO, pp. Ixv. — 368, cloth, price 14s. 

TIBETAN TALES DERIVED FROM INDIAN SOURCES. 

Translated from the Tibetan of the Kah-Gyuu. 

By F. ANTON YON SCHIEFNER. 

Done into English from the German, with an .Introduction, 

By 'IF. B. S. RALSTON, I\LA. 

** The Tibetan Talcs have been translated b^’ ^Ir. Ralston from the German version 
of Schiofner. Mr. Ralston adds an introduction, Tvhich even the most persevering 
children of Mother Goose will probably find infinitely the most interesting portion 
of the work.”— /Jeriew. 

“Mr. Ralston, whoso name is so familiar to all lovers of Russian folk-lore, has 
supplied some ititoresting Western analogies and parallels, drawn, for the most part, 
from Slavonic sources, to the Eastern folk- talcs, culled from the Kahgyur, one of the 
divisions of the Tibetan sacred books.” — .^^cademy. 

“Tho translation hero presented of F. Anton Schiofner’s work could scarcely have 
fiUlen into better hands than those of Mr. Ralston. An Introduction of some sixty- 
four pages gives the leading facts m the lives of those scholars who have given their 
attention to gaining a knowledge of the Tibetan literature and language, as well as an 
analysis of the talcs .” — Calcxdta Ilcvicio. 

. Ought to interest all who care for the East, for amusing stories, or for com- 
parative lolk-lorc. Mr. Ralston . . . makes no pretension to being considered 
HU Orientalist ; but he is an expert in story- tolling, and in knowledge of the com- 
parative histoi’y of popular tales ho has few rivals in England .” — Bait Nall Gazette. 


Post 8vo, pp, xvi. — 224, cloth, price gs. 

UDANAVARGA. 

A Collection of Yerses fbom the Buddhist Canon. 

Compiled by DHAEMATEATA. 

Being the NOETHEEN BUDDHIST VERSION op DHAIMMAPADA. 

Translated from the Tibetan of Bkah-hgyur, with Notes, and 
Extracts from the Commentary of Pradjnavannan, 

ByW. AYOODYILLE EOCKHILL. 

“ Mr. Rockb ill’s present work is the first from which assistance will be gained 
for a more accurate understanding of the Pali text ; it is, in fact, as yet the only 
term of comparison available to us. The ‘Udanavarga,* the Thibetan version, w^as 
originally discovered by tlic Ute M. Schiofner, who published the Tibetan text, and 
had intended adding a translation, an intention f i-ustrated by his death, but whicii 
has been carried out by Mr. Eockhill. . . . Mr. Rockbill may be congratulated for 
having well accomplished a difficult task .” — Saturday Revino. 

“ There is no need to look far into this book to he assured of its value.” — Athenceim, 

**Tho Tibetan verses in Mr. Woodville RockhilTs translation have all the simple 
directness and force which belong to the sayings of Gautama, when they have not 
been adorned and spoiled by enthusiastic disciples and commentators.”— jSf. James* s 
Gazette. 





TrOsNEJI'S OniENPAt SERIES. 


Post 8vo, pp. xii.— 312, -wiVli Maps anS Plan, cloth, price 14s. 

A HISTORY OF BURMA- 

Including Burma Proper, Pegu, Taungu, Tenasserim. and Aratan. From 
the Earliest Time to the End oi the First "Wat •with. British India. 

Br LnxT.-GEy. Sib ABTHUP. P. PHAYBE, G C.M.G., K.O.S.I., andC.B., 
Membre Correspond ant de la Soci^te Acad^mique Indo-Chinoise 
dc France. 

"SirArttinr Phsjre’s contnbuHon to Trllbner’s Onental ^rles supplies a recog- 


In Two 'Volnmes, post 8vo, pp. xxiv, — 566, cloth, accompanied by & 
Language Map, puce 25s. 

A SKETCH OP THE MODERN LANGtTAGES OF AFRICA. 

Hx ROBERT NEEDHAM GUST, 

Batrister-at-Law, and late of Her Majesty’s Indian Civil Service. 


Post Svo, pp, «75, cloth, price ye. 6d, 

RELIGION IN CHINA. 

By JOSEPH EDKINS, D.D., Pekikg, 

Containing a Brief Account of the Three Beligiona of the Chinese, •with 
Observations on the Prospects of Christian Conversion amongst that 
People. 

" Dr. Bikins has Ixien most care'ul In noting tbe varied and often complex phases 
of opimon, so as to give an accotmt of considerable value of the subject.” — Scoijntnn 


Dr Edkius . . . may now bo fairl? regarded as among the first authorities on 
Cmnise religion and Lm^uage .” — QaarterJy Htview. 


Second Edition. Post 8td, pp. xv.^a^o, cloth, price ys. 6d. 

OUTLINES OP THE HISTORY OF RELIGION TO THE 
SPREAD OF THE UNIVERSAL RELIGIONS. 

Bt C. P. ttelb. 

Doctor of Theology, Professor of the History of Religions in the 
University of Leyden, 

Translated from the Batch by J. EsTUX CiBPEKTEB, bL A. 



TRUB^'ER^S ORIENTAL SERIES, 


THE FOLLOWING WORKS ARE IN PREPARATION:-- 

Post 8vo, 

UPASAKADASASUTEA. 

A Jc'iin Story Book. 

Translated from the Sanskrit. 

By a. F. KUDOLF HOERXLE. 


In Two Voluines, post 8vo, cloth, 

BUDDHIST EEOOEDS OF THE WESTEEN WOELD, 

BEIXa THE SI-YU-KI BY HWEN THSAKG. 

Translated from the Original Chinese, with Introduction, Index, 

By SA^^IUEL BEAL, 

Trinity College, Cambridge ; Professor of Chinese, University 
College, London. 

Post 8vo. 

THE APHORISMS- OF THE SAHKHYA PHILOSOPHY 

OF KAPILA. 
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Messrs. Triibmr & Co. have received the following 
opinions on Professor Albrecht Webers " History 
of Indian Literature :'' — 

Dr. Buhler, Inspector of Schools in India, writes : — 

“ I am extremely glad to learn that you are about to publish 
an English translation of Professor A. Weber’s ‘History of 
Indian Literature.' When I was Professor of Oriental Languages 
in Elpliinstone College, I frequently felt the want of such a work 
to which I could refer the students. I trust that the work which 
yon are now publishing will become a class-book in all the Indian 
Colleges, R3 it is the first and only scientific one winch deals with 
the whole field of Vedic, Sanskrit, and Prakrit literature." 

Professor Cowell, of Cambridge, writes : — 

“The English translation of Professor A. Weber’s ‘History of 
Indian Literature ’ will be of the greatest use to those who wish 
to take a comprehensive survey of all that the Hindu mmd has 
achieved. It will be especially useful to the students in our 
Indiim Colleges and Universities. I used to long for such a book 
when I was teaching in Calcutta. Hindu students are intensely 
interested in the history of Sanskrit literature, and this volume 
will supply them with all they want on the subject. I hope it 
will be made a text-book wherever Sanskrit aud English are 
taught.” ’ 

J- JvGGELl.vc, Professor of Sanskrit and Companitive 
Philology in the University of Edinburgh, writes ; — 

“ I am delighted to hear that the English translation of Pro- 
fessor Weber's ‘Lectures on Hindu Literature ’ is at hast ready 
for publication. The great want of a general critical survey of 
Sanskrit literature in English, such as Professor Weber gave to 
German students more than a quarter of a century ago, mii«t 
have been felt by nil scholars engaged in teaching Sanskrit in 



Bvilish mid American Universities. The translation, I have no 
doubt, will be welcomed even more cordially by Hindu students, 
to whom, with few exceptions, Professor Weberns Lectures must 
hitherto Imvc been a sealed book. Hindu scholars and students 
have expressed to me repeatedly how much they feel the want of 
English translations of German works such as Weber's Lec- 
tures and Lassen^s ^ Indian Antiquities/ an acquaintance with 
which is indeed indispensable in dealing with questions of 
Sanskrit Literature. From what I have seen in proof of the 
English edition, I may say that the translation seemed to me 
exceedingly well done, and that it does great credit to the gentle- 
men engaged on it/' 


Dr. R. Eost, Librarian of the India Office, writes : — 

I have carefully examined and compared with the original 
German the English translation of pp, 1-24 of Weber's ^ Vorle- 
sungen/ and am able to state that it is more than a mere faith- 
ful reflex of the original work, and that it has the advantage of a 
very readable style and great clearness of expression. If the 
remainder of the translation is executed as carefully and as 
conscientiously as is the portion I have read, the whole will 
reflect the greatest credit upon the scholars who have been 
engaged upon it." 

Professor Whitney, Yale College, Kewhaveii, Conn., 
U.S.A., writes : — 

I am the more interested in your enterprise of the publica- 
tion of Weber's ‘ Sanskrit Literature' in an English version, as I 
was one of the class to wliom the work M\as originally given in 
the form of academic lectures. At their first appearance they 
were by far tbe most learned and able treatment of their subject • 
and, with their recent additions, they still maintain decidedly 
the same rank. Wherever the language, and institutions, and 
history of India are studied, they must he used and referred to 
us authority/' 
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'fSLATOKS’ NOTE. 


riginal intention, the English trans- 
as to have appeared shortly after the 
)n, which came out in the end of 1875, 
ned hy the author in his preface, was 
a view to this translation. In con- 
)f the death of Professor Childers, 
a it was in the first instance begun, 
upervision it would, had he lived, have 
had the benefit, the work came to a stand-stiil, and some 
time elapsed before the task of continuing and completing 
it was entrusted to those whose names appear on the title- 
page, The manuscript of the translation thus interrupted 
embraced a considerable part of the text of the first divi- 
sion of the work (Vedic Literature). It had not under- 
gone any revision by Professor Childers, and was found to be 
in a somewhat imperfect state, and to require very material 
modification. Upon Mr. Zachariae devolved the labour of 
' correcting it, of completing it as far as the close of the 
Vedic Period, and of adding the notes to this First Part, 
none of which had been translated. From the number of 
changes introduced in the course of revision, the portion 
of the work comprised in the manuscript in question 
has virtually been re-translated. The rendering of the 
second division of the volume (Sanskrit Literature) is 
entirely and exclusively the work of Mr. Mann. 

The circumstances under which the translation has been 
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jiruducod Imvc greatly delayed it<5 appearance. But for 
f.hi.s delay some compensation is aflbrded by the Supple- 
mentary Nolcs which ]h'ofessor “Weber ha.s ^mtten for 
incorjjoralion in the volume Q). 31 1 ft’.), and wliich sup- 
lily ijiforniation regarding the latest researches and the 
newest jiublications bearing upon t.lie subjects discussed in 
the work. Professor Weber has also been good enough to 
road the sheets as they came from the pres.s, and the trans- 
lators are indebted to him for a number of suggestions. 

A few of the abbreviations made use of in the titles of 
works which arc frequently quoted perhaps reqiurc ex- 
planation : rg., I. S(. for Weber’s Tndkchc Studkn ; I. Sir. 
for his Jndkchc Slrcifcn : /. AIC for Lassen’s Indkclie 
Allcrtlnnnf^hindc ; Z. J). M. G. for ZcUschrifl dcr dcutsclicn 
morrjaddiid kcltcn Gesdhehoft, &c. 

The system of transliteration is in the main identical 
with that followed in the German original; as, however, it 
varies in a few particulars, it is given liere instead of in 
the Author’s Preface. It is as follows: — 
ad i i u ri ri 

li \i e ai o ati ; 

k kh g gh fi; 

ch chli j jh fx ; 

t th (1 dh n ; 

t tlx (1 dll n ; 

p pU b blx m ; 

y r 1 V ; 

H sh s lx ; 

Anusvdra rp, in the middle of a word before sibilants n; 
Visarga h. 


July, 1S7S. 
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Tue \rork of my youth, wliicli liere appears in a noTv edi- 
tion, had been several years out of print. To liavo repub- 
lished it without alteration would scarcely have done ; 
and, owing to the pressure of other labours, it was im- 
possible for me, from lack of time, to subject it to a com- 
plete and systematic remodelling. So the matter rested. 
At last, to meet the urgent wish of the publisher, I re- 
solved upon the present edition, which indeed leaves the 
original text unchanged, but at the same time seeks, by 
means of the newly added notes, to accommodate itself to 
the actual position of knowledge. In thus finally decid- 
ing, I was influenced by the belief that in no other way 
could the great advances made in this field of learning 
since the first appearance of this work be more clearly ex- 
hibited than precisely in this way, and that, consequently, 
this edition might at the same time serve in some measure 
to present, in mice, a history of Sanskrit studies during 
the last four-and-twenty years. Another consideration 
was, that only by so doing could I furnish a critically 
secured basis for the English translation contemplated by 
Messrs. Trubner & Co., which could not possibly now give 
the original text alone, as was done in the French transla- 
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produced have greatly delayed its appearance. But for 
this delay some compensation is afforded by the Supple- 
mentary hTotes Avliich Professor Weber has written for 
incorporation in the volume (p. 311 ff.), and which sup- 
ply information regarding tlie latest researches and the 
newest publications bearing upon the subjects discussed in 
the work. Professor Weber has also been good enough to • 
read the sheets as they came from the press, and the trans- 
lators are indebted to him for a number of suggestions. 

A few of the abbreviations made use of in the titles of 
works which are frequently quoted perhaps require ex- 
planation: e.y., Z Si!, for Weber’s Indische Studien ; I. Sir. 
for his Indisekc Streifcn ; I. AK. for Lassen's Indische 
Alterthumslmnde ; Z. D. M. G. for Zeitschrift der deutschen 
morgenldndischcn Gesellschaft, &c. 

The system of transliteration is in the main identical 
with that followed in the German original; as, however, it 
varies in a few particulars, it is given here instead of in 
the Author’s Preface. It is as follows ; — • 

ad i i u ti ri 
li li e ai o an ; 

k kh g gh ii; 

ch chli j jh n ; 

t th d dh n ; 

t th d dh n ; 

p ph b bh m ; 

y r I v; 

H sh s h ; 

Anusvdra in the middle of a word before sibilants n ; 
Visarga h. 


July, 1S78. 
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ti6u,*' wliicli axtpeared at Paris in 1859. It was, indeed, 
while going over the work with the view of preparing it 
for this English translation, that the hope, nay, the con- 
viction, grew npon me, that, although a complete recon- 
struction of it was out of the question, still an edition 
like the present might advantageously appear in a German 
dress also. I rejoiced to see that this labour of my youth 
was standing well the test of' time. I found in it little 
that was absolutely erroneous, although much even now 
remains as xuicertain and unsettled as formerly ; while, on 
the other hand, many things already stand clear and sure 
which I then only doubtfully conjectured, or which were 
at that time still completely enveloped in obscurity. 

The obtaining of critical data from the contents of Indian 
literature, with a view to the establishment of its internal 
chronology and history — not the setting forth in detail of 
the subject-matter of the difierent works — was, from the 
beginning, the object I had before me in these lectures ; 
and this object, together with that of specifying the publi- 
cations which have seen the light in the interval, has con- 
tinued to be my leading point of view in the present 
annotation of them. To mark off the new matter, square 
brackets are used.f 

The number of fellow-workers has greatly increased 
during the last twenty-four years. Instead of here running 
over their names, I have preferred — in order thus to faci- 

* Bistoxrc dc la Litter atxirc Indicnnc^ trad, dc VAllcmand j)aT Alfred 
lSacZol^s. Paris : A, Durand. 1S59. 

+ In tlie translation, these brackets are only retained to mark new 
matter added in the second edition to the original notes of the first ; the 
notes which in the second edition were entirely new are here simply indi- 
cated by numbers. — Tn, 
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litate a general view of this part of the subject — to add to 
tho Index, which in other respects also has been con- 
siderably enlarged, a now section, showing where I have 
availed myself of tho writings of each, or have at least 
referred to them. One work there is, however, which, as 
it’ underlies all recent labours in this field, and cannot 
possibly be cited on every occasion when it is made use of, 
calls for special mention in this place— I mean the Sanskrit 
Dictionary of Bbhtlingk and Both, which was completed 
in the course of last summer.* The carrying through of 
thi^ great work, which we owe to the patronage of the Sk 
Petersburg Academy of Sciences, over a period of a quarter 
of a century, will reflect lasting honour upon that body as 
well as upon the two editors. 

A. W. 

Bebun, iVoKmJer, 1875. 


* The Becond edition beiirs the inscription ; ' Dedicated to my friends, 
Bohllingk and Both, on tho completion of the Sanskrit Dictionary.' — ^T r. 
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The lectures herewith presented to the narrow circle of 
my fellows in this field of study, and also, it is hoped, to 
the wider circle of those interested in researches into the 
history of literature generally, are a first attempt, and as 
such, naturally, defective and capable of being in many 
respects supplemented and improved. Tlie material they 
deal with is too vast, and the means of mastering it in 
general too inaccessible, not to have for a lengthened 
period completely checked inquiry into its internal relative 
chronology — the only chronology that is possible. Nor 
could I ever have ventured upon such a labour, had not 
the Berlin Boyal Library had the good fortune to possess 
the fine collection of Sanskrit IISS. formed by Sir E. 
Chambers, the acquisition of which some ten years ago, 
through the liberality of bis Majesty, Frederick William 
IV., and by the agency of his Excellency Baron Bunsen, 
opened up to Sanskrit philology a fresh path, upon which 
it has already made vigorous progress. In the course 6f 
last year, commissioned by the Eoyal Library, I undertook 
the work of cataloguing this collection, and as the result 
a detailed catalogue will appear about simultaneously with 
these lectures, which may in some sense be regarded as a 
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commentary upon it. Imperfect as, from tlie absolute 
point of \dcw, both works must appear, I yet cberisb tbe 
hope that tliey may render good service to learning. 

How great my obligations are, in tbe special investiga- 
tions, to the writings of Colebrooke, Wilson, Lassen, Bur- , 
nouf, Both, Eeinaud, Stenzler, and Holtzmann, I only 
mention liere generally, as I have uniformly given ample 
references to these authorities in the proper place. 

The form in which these lectures appear is essentially 
the same in wliich they were delivered,* with the excep- 
tion of a few modihcations of style: thus, in particular, 
the transitions and recapitulations belonging to oral de- 
livery have been either curtailed or omitted; while, on 
the other hand, to the incidental remarks — here given as 
foot-notes — much new matter has been added. 

A. W. 


Beuuk, July, 1S52* 


* In ibe V?inteT-Semoster of xS5X'^57. 
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LECTURES 


ON THE 

HISTORT^OE INDIAN LITERATURE. 


At the very outset of these lectures I find myself in a 
certain degree of perplexity, being rather at a loss how 
best to entitle them. I cannot saj’- that they are to treat 
of the history of “ Indian Literature , " for then I should 
liave to consider the whole body of Indian languages, in- 
cluding those of non-Aiyan origin. Nor can I say that 
their subject is the history of “ Indo- Aryan Literature ; ” 
for then I should have to discuss the modern languages of 
India also, which form a third period in the development 
of Indo- Aryan speech. Nor, lastly, can I say that they 
are to present a history of “ Sanskrit Literature ; ” for the 
Indo- Aryan language is not in its first period “ Sanskrit,” 
t.c, the language of the educated, hut is still a popular 
dialect; while in its second period the people spoke not 
'Sanskrit, hut Prdkritic dialects, which arose simultaneously 
with Sanskrit out of the ancient Indo- Aryan vernacular. 
In order, however, to relieve you from any doubt as to 
uhat you have to expect from me here, I may at once 
remark that it is only the literature of the first and second 
periods of the Indo-Ary’an language with which w-e have 
to do. For the sake of brevity I retain the name “ Indian 
Literature.” 

I shall frequently iii the course of these lectures he 
forced to draw upon your forbearance. The subject they 
discuss may he compared to a yet uncultivated tract of 
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country, of wliicli only a few sx)ots have liore and there 
been cleared, while the gi’eater part of it remains covered 
with do))se forest, impenetrable to the eye, and obstructing 
the prospect. A clearance is indeed now by degi’ces being 
made, but slowly, more especially because in addition to 
the natural obstacles wliich impede investigation, there still 
prevails a dense mist of prejudice and preconceived opinions 
lioveriug over the land, and enfolding it as with a veil. 

The literatiu’c of India passes generally for the most 
ancient literature of which we possess written records, and 
justly so.'^ But the reasons which liave iiitherto been 
thought sufHcient to establish this fact are not the correct 
ones; and it is indeed a matter for wonder that people 
should have been so long contented with them. In the first 
place, Indian tradition itself has been adduced in support of 
this fact, and for a very long time this was considered suffi- 
cient. It is, I think, needless for me to waste words upon 
the futile nature of such evidence. In the next place, as- 
tronomical data have been appealed to, according to which 
the Yedas would date from about 1400 B.c. But these 
data are given in writings, which are evidently of very 
iiiodern origin, and they might consequently be the result 
of calculations - instituted for the express purpose. Fur- 


^ In so far as tins claim may not 
now bo dl'^puted by the Egyptian 
monumental reconis and papyrus 
voUs, or even by the Assyrian litera- 
ture which has but recently been 
brought to light. 

- Besides, these calculations are of 
a very vague character, iiTid do ihit 
yield any such definite date as that 
given above, but only some epocli 
lying between 1820-S60 B.c., see 
/. »SY., X, 236 ; Whitney in Joimi. 
Jl. A, S.y L 317, fl'. (1S64). Triu*, 
the circumstance that the oldest re- 
cords begin the series of nakshaivas 
with the sign KrUtikdy carries ns 
back to a considerablj’^ earlier period 
even than these dates, derived from 
the so-called Vedic Calendar, viz., 
to a period between 27S0-1820 B.c., 
since' the vernal equinox coincided 
with 77 Taitvi {KfdUikd), in round 
numbers, about the year 2300 B.c., 
see /, Sc.y X. 231 236. But, oii the 


other hand, the opinion expn^ssed in 
the first edition of this work ( 1852), t(» 
the effect that the I ndlans may either 
have brought the knowledge of these 
lunar mansions, headed by Krittikd, 
with thorn into India, or else have 
obtained it at a later period through 
the commercial relations of the Phcc- 
nicians with the Panjdb, has recently 
gained considerably in probability ; 
and therewith the suggestion of 
Babylon as the mother country of the 
ob.sen’ations on which this date is 
established. See the second oi my two 
treatises, Die vcdischen Nachrichten 
von ihn ^aksliatva (Berlin, iS62),pp. 
362-400; my paper, Ucbcrdai Veda- 
kalendev Namens Jyoiisha (1862), p. 
15 ; /. X. 429.ix. 241, ff.; Whit- 
ney, Oriental and Linguistic Studies 
(1874), ii. 41S. — ‘Indeed a direct re- 
ference to Babylon and its sea trade, 
in which the exportation of peacocks 
is mentioned, has lately come to light 
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tlicr, one of the Buddhist eras has Leon relied upon, 
according to wliich a reformer is supposed to have arisen 
in. the sixth century p c., in opposition to the Brahmanical 
hierarchy ; but the authenticity of this particular era is 
still extremely questionable, Lastly, the period when 
Panini, the first systematic grammarian, flourished, has 
been referred to the fourth centuiy b c., and from this, as a 
starting-point, conclusions as to the peiiod of literary deve- 
lopment which preceded him have been deduced. But the 
arguments in favour of Panini’s having lived at tliat time“ 
are altogether weak and hypothetical, and in no case can 
they furnish us with any sort of solid basis. 

The reasons, liowever, by which we are fully justified in 
regarding the literature of India as the most ancient lite- 
rature of •which written records on an extensive scale have 
been handed down to us, are these •-*- 

In the more ancient parts of the Rigveda-Samhita, we 
find the Indian race settled on the north-western borders 
of India, in the Panjab, and even beyond the Panjab, on 
the Kublitl, or in Kabul.* The gradual spread of 

~ ' rinde avec des peuplades dra.\idi- 
*' ' ■■ ennes,” Julieri Vinson, Jttxw de 

■ Lingviitique, vi. i2o, ff. (1873). See 

■ ■ ■ also Burnell, Elements of South /n- 

latuenerimAcadeuiy, p. 622 dian Ral(TOjraj>Iiy, p 5 

As, however, this testimony belonjjs 1S74). 

to a comparatively late penod, 11 u * Ur even, as Goldstucker eop- 
Hreat importance can he attached to poaes, earlier tlian Buddha. 

It. — Direct evidence of ancient com- < Oneof the VedicRishis, a.»8erte<l 

— ■“ ” ' to he Vatsa, of the f.ainily of Kanva, 

* exloD, Uih, vni. 6. 46-4S, the Bpleia- 

, did presents, consisting of horses, 
cattle, and ushtras yoked fonrtoge- 
would appear to Lave been already ther — (Ilotli in the St. Petersburg 
eetUea on the Indus For the word Diet, explains vsJtfra 0% ‘buffalo, 
Znpi, ‘ ape,* which occurs m 1 Kings humped bull;’ generally it means 
s. 22, in the form qfif Or. jc^iror, h ‘camel’) — which, to the glory of the 
Ydd\ .a«, he received whilst residing 
w itli Tiriqidu a and Parsii. Or has e 
• ■ w e here only a single pereon, Tsriip* 

■ dira P.irs'ti I In the fc.luthdyan i 

Sr.auta-Sutra, xvi. 1 1 . 20, at least, 
forpeacoc 1 ws(l Kings x. 22, aChron. he is understood as Tiritiulira Piir.«- 
ir. 21) nece'^anly implies that .il- savya. Tlie<!e names suggest Tiritlite-i 
ready in Solomon’s time the Phoeni. andthePertisns; see7..Vf..iv.379,ii,. 
Clan ophir-merch ants “onteuaffure but compare Girard de Ilialle, Rent' 
soil all pays memo des Ablilra eon de Linjuist,, iv. 227 (1S72). Of 
sur UQ autre point de la c6te de course, no must not think of the 
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the race from these seats towards the east, heyond the 
Sarasvati and over Hindustan as far as the Ganges, can he 
traced in the later portions of the Vedic writings almost 
step hy step. The writings of the following period, that 
of the epic, consist of accounts of the internal .conflicts 
among the conquerors of Hindustan themselves, as, for 
instance, the Maha-Bharata ; or of the farther spread of 
Brahmanism towards the south, as, for instance, the Ea- 
mayana. If we connect with this the first fairly accurate 
information about India "svliich "sve have from a Greek 
source, viz., from llegasthenes,"^ it becomes clear that at 
the time of this writer the Brahmanising of Hindustan was 
already completed, while at the time of the Periplus (see 
Lassen, I. AK., ii. 150, n. ; I. St., ii. 192) the very south- 
ernmost point of tlie Dekhan had already become a seat of 
the worship of the wife of Siva. ■ What a series of years, 
of centuries, must necessarily have elapsed before this 
boundless tract of country, inhabited by wild and vigorous 
tribes, could have been brought over to Brahmanism ! ! It 
may perhaps here be objected that the races and tribes 
found by Alexander on tlie banks of the Indus appear to 
stand entirel}^ on a Yedic, and not on a Brahmanical foot- 
ing. As a matter of fact this is true; brrt we should not 
be justified in drawing from this any conclusion whatever 
with regard to India itself. For these peoples of the Pan- 
jab never submitted to the Brahmanical order of things, 
but always retained their ancient Vedic standpoint, free 
and independent, without either priestly domination or 
sj^stein of caste. For this reason, too, they were the ob- 
jects of a cordial hatred on the part of their kinsmen, who 
had wandered farther on, and on this account also Buddh- 
ism gained an easy entrance among them. 


Persians after Cyrus : that would 
bring us too far down. Put the Per- 
sians were so called, and had their 
own princes, even before the time of 
Cyrus. Or ought we rather, as sug- 
gested by 01 sha\isen in the Jkrlincr 
Monatshcrichic (1S74), p. 70S, to 
think of the Parthnvjis, i.c., Parthi- 
nm, who ns well ns Par.^as are men- 
tinned in the time of the Achnetne- 
nidre ? The derivation, hitherto 


current, of the word Tiri in Tiridates, 
<kc,, from the Puhlavi t'lrzzZf^nd (is- 
irija (given, C./7., by Prdal, J)c 
Pcrsicis nommihns {1S63), pp. 9, 10), 
is hardly jnsUfiod. 

* Who ns amba'^sador of Selencus 
resided for sorno time at the court 
of Chaiidragupta. His reports are 
preserved to us chiefly in the *Ii’OiKd 
of Arrian, who lived in the second 
centurv a.b. 
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And wliUe tlin claims of tlie written records of Indim. 

litmture to a higli nntiguity-its' tegmmngs may pet- 
• liaps die traced tack even ‘“p ^ ‘ ^ 

A^ans still dwelt together with the Petsa-Atyans-are 
thta indisputably proved by external, geopaphioal testi- 
mony the tiuternal evidence in the same direction ■tthicli 
may be gathered, from their contents, is no less conclusive. 
IviiXvt sougs of the Tiik, the robust spirit of the people 
"ives expression to tlie feeling of its lelatiun to nature, 
nnlli a spontaneous freshness and simplicity 5 the powera 
of nature are \roTshipped as superior beings, and their 
kindly aid besought within their several spheres. Begin- 
ning with this nature-worship, which everywhere recog- 
nises only the individual phenomena of nature, and these 
in the first instance as superhuman, -we trace in Indian 
. literature the progress of the Hindu people through almost 

aN f{>o 


j f^i.iuuaiiy cia'ssiiiea witlnn their 

dificrent spheres ; and a certain unity is discovered among 
tlicm. Thus we arrive at n number of divine beings, each 
exercising supreme sway within its particular province, 
whose influence is in course of time further extended to 
the corresponding events of human life, while at the same 
time they arc endowed with human attributes and organs.’ 
The^ number — already considerable — of these natural 
deities, these regents of the powers of nature, is further 
increased by th6 addition of abstractions, taken from ethi- 
cal relations ; and to these as to the other deities divine 


l»owcrs, personal existence, and activity are ascribed. Into 
tins multitude of divine flguTes,the spirit of inquiry seeks 
at a latcT^ stage to introduce order, by classifying and 
co-ordmatuig them according to their principal bearings. 
.IliG principle followed in this distribution is, like the con- 
ception of the deities thomselves, entirely borrowed from 
the contemplation of nature. We have the gods who act 
m the heavens m the air, upon the earth; and of these 
the sun, the wind, and fire are recognised as the main repre- 
sentativcs and rulers respectively. These three gradually 
obtain precedence over all the other gods, who are only 
looked upon as tlieir creatures and sei^mnts. Stremdlu 
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logical dates. >Ve musl reconcile ourselves to* the fact 
that any such search will, as a general rule, be absolutely 
fruitless. It is only in the case of those branches of 
literature which also became known abroad, and also in 
regard to the last few centuries, when either the dates of 
manuscripts, or the data given in the introductions or 
closing observations of the works themselves, furnish ns 
some guidance, that we can expect any resiilt. Apart 
from this, an internal chronology based on the character 
of the works themselves, and on the quotations, &c., 
therein contained, is the only one possible. 

Indian literature divides itself into two great periods, 
the Vedic and the Sanskrit. Turning now to the former, 
or Vcdic period, I proceed to give a preliminaiy general 
outline of it before entering into the details. 




the SA^tHITAS. ‘ 9 

•It iiPtl under our consideration, and vriticli, 
vriltcoTiie next M-nnt I came iieces«an 

and sacrificial m 


iacnui;uti - 

monies of tlie Soma ofTermg am) oumr ^ 

tlie same order in xrhich Dmy %vc«i practmaU) u^fsX , ^ 
least ^fc knovr for certain, that this i' the cji-***^ in u.** 

' m, _ f. T •!,' 41. 


least, ^fc knovr for cetUam, mat tmi» uk i.i w. 
Yams Tlie Ssimhita of tlic SAman contains nothinj; inl 
YCKes (racs)*, those of the Yajus, sentences jh I-ro-c 
aho, Tlifi former, the richaf, all TL-cnr, avilb ft few rs* 
ceptions, in the Rik-Satnlnla, so Umt the SAma-SanilnUt 
is uotliing more than an extract from the song^ of 0;^’ 
Jatter, of the verses applied to the f^^ma otfeTic;:. Xow 
the nc/m found in tho Sama-Samliita and Ya]nh*^^n»}iini 
appear in part in a very-alteretl form, dexiatin;: tnso:>. 
deiablyfrom the test of the Kik, tlm Itik-Saipiuta* Of 
this a triple explanation is pos^iide. Hrst, thc‘.c r<a,i- 
ing:5inaybe earlier and more original than tlm-o of th '* 
hik, liturgical ii?e hanng protected them from alU'mlt<tn. 
vrhile the simple song, not being ininiedinlely connected) 
with the sacred rite, xvas less ccrujtulonsly prt Or, 

secondly, they may be later than those of the llih, and 
ruay have arisen from the necessity of pruciselv mUpling 
ilio text to the meaning attributed to the iti 
npphcaUon to the ceremony. Or. hstlv, thev mar U of 
yl aitWntj-mtli those of the Itil.-; tl,<. d^nTOnch-s 

2!!- ■ ft®)’"'™ U'^ed, liie text l,.it,o ,„osv 

Ihree Mth A «r,v! “f- “''^s'VKmly pwseJ. All 

It we loci; mce cWkAmi ‘ 1'"' 

’Taay be stated thL- Th? vrr^es it 

^anihitil geseralCstam^n ^^enmng in the Sduvi- 

forms; those m t\iQ two of tlmir gMmmatimd 

‘he third , "-I'ich oZ. 

explanation ate found in coual 
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gradually more and more lost, and passed over to tlie 
Siitras, &c. To the number of the Bralinianas, or recen- 
sions of tlie Samliitas, which were thus lost, belong those 
oE^ the Vashkalas, Paifigins, Bhallavins, Satyayanhis, 
Kalabavins, Lamalcdyanins, i^ambiivis, Khaclayanius, and 
{^alafikayanins, wliich we find quoted on various occasions 
in writings of this class; besides all the Chhandas works 
(Samhitas) specified in tlie gana ‘^aunaka’ (Pan., iv. 3. 
106), whose names are not so much as mentioned else- 
where. 

The difference between the Brahmairas of the several 
Vedas as to subject-matter is essentially this : The Brdli- 
nianas of the Rik, in their exposition of the ritual, gene- 
rally specify those duties only which fell to the Hotar, or 
reciter of tlie ricJu'.s, whose office it was to collect from the 
various hymns the verses suited to each particular occa- 
sion, as its hsira (canon). The Brahnianas of the Saman 
confine themselves to the duties of the Udgatar, or singer 
of the sdmans; the Brahmanas of the Yajus, to the duties 
of the Adhvaryn, or actual performer of the sacrifice. In 
the Briihmanas of the Rik, the order of the sacrificial per- 
formance is on the whole preserved, whereas the seqiience 
of the hymn.s as they occur in the Rik-Saxnhita is not 
attended to at all. But in the Brahmanas of the Saman and 
Yajus, we find a difference corresponding to the fact that 
their Sainhitds are already adapted to the proper order of 
the ritual. The Brahinana of the Sdman enters but sel- 
dom into the explanation of individual verses; the Brah- 
niana of the White Yajus, on the contrary, may be almost 
considered as a running dogmatic commentary on its 
Sainhitd, to the order of which it adheres so strictly, that 
in the case of its omitting one or more verses, we might 
perliaps be justified in concluding that they did not then 
form part of the Sainhita. A supplement also has been 
added to this Brdhmana for some of those books oYthe 
Sainhita which were incorporated with it- at a period sub- 
sequent to its original compilation, so that the Brdhmana 
comprises ico adlnj(hfns instead of 6p, as formerly seems 
to have been the' case. The Brahinana of the Black 
Yajus docs not, as we shall see farther on, differ in its 
contents, but only in point of time, from its Sainhita. JEt 
is, in fact, a supiplement to it. The Brdhniana of the 
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jMliarvan is up to the present time unknown, thou'^li there 
aro manuscripts of it in England ® “ 

The common name for the Bnihmana literature is 
‘bearing,’ tr., that which is subject of hearing, subject of 
exposition, of teaching, by which name their learned, and 
eouseciuently exclusive, character is sufliciently intimated. 
Ill accordance with this we find in the works themselves 
tr^nent warnings against intnisting the knowledge con- 
tained in them to any profane person. The name Smti is 
not indeed mentioned in them, but only in the Sutras, 
though it is perfectly justified by the corresponding use of 
the verb irit which occurs in them frcq[uently. 

The thirtl stage in Vedic literature is represented by the 
Sutras.* These are, upon the whole, essentially founde-I 


• It IiM eiac« l<oen puWisbwl, sf o 
below. It presen ti no iort vl di- 
rect internal relation to the Atb 
SjinbiLL 

* Tlio word Sdtrt in the above 


‘llire.id,’ ‘band,* cf. Lat tutrf. 
Would It l>« Correct to re^rd it as 
an expression Analogous to the Ger- 
man i«nt/ (volume) f Ifso, thetfnu 
would liaro to be understntvl of tbe 
fastetihig togelber of the leaves, And 
would neceAs.inlf presuppose tlio 
existence of WTiting pn tl e same 
way, perhaps, as grant/ia does, a 
term nrst occurring in rinini f). 
Inquiry into Iho origin of Indi.vu 


nnst refer the origin of the JbYitr?/. 
But As these were composed chiefly 
siitha view to their being committed 
to memory — a f\ct winch follows 
from Iheirform, and p.srtly Accounts 
Tor it— there might be goixl grounds 


for taking exception to the etynio- 
lopy ]ust proposed, and for regard- 
ing thfl sjgnifac.ition ‘guiding-lme,’ 
‘clue,’ as the ongiml one. f'fhu js 
the me in mg given m the St. Peters- 
burg Dictionary,— Tbe writing of 
the Indians is of Semitic origin ; 

Denfey, Jndien (in ZricA and 
Grvfjtr's Eftcyt{of<xclvi, 1S40), p, 254 ; 
my /ritfiicAe fiZcreii (1S56), p. 127, 
fT. ; Burnell, Eltvi- of South Indian 
EA , p. 3, fll Probably it served in 
the first instance merely foreecu?.ir 
purposes, And was only applied sub- 
sequently to Ijteriture. See Muller, 
A lie S. Lit., p. 507 ; J, St , T 20, ff.; 
J. Sir., ii 339. Ooldstucker (Piinini, 
i860, p. 36, CT) contends that the 
words xK^nr and gran/ha must abso- 
lutely be connected with writmir 
See, however. 1. St , v. 34, ff. ; xiii 
476] — Nor does etymology Imd 
us b> a more certain reanit in th« 
ci«o of another word found in this 
cunneclion, vir, nlsliarfl, ‘esUahl-.’ 
This word does not seem to occur in 
this sense in the Saqihibtnf the Ili’c 
(or S.lnnii) ; it there r.vtUer aignities 
‘ unperisbable ’ I'he eonnestmg link 
between this primary Aignifi&stion 

nud the meaning ‘syllable,' w hich is 

first met with in the Saqihitd of the 
Ya jus, might perhaps be the idea of 
siTiiing.tlie litter hetng the making 
imperishable, as it were, ofyG 
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on tlie Bnilimanas, and must be considered as tbeir neces- 
sary supplement, as a further advance in tiie path struck 
out by the latter in the direction of more rigid system and 
formalism.® While the Brahmanas, with the view of ex- 
plaining the sacrifice and supporting it by authority, &c., 
uniformly confine themselves to individual instances of 
ritual, interpretation, tradition, and speculation, subjecting 
these to copious dogmatic treatment, the object of the 
Sutras is to comprehend everything that had any reference 
Avhatever to tliese subjects. The mass of matter became 
too great ; there was risk of tlie tenor of the whole being 
lost in the details ; and it gradually became impossible to 
discuss all tlie different particulars consecutively. Diffuse 
discussion of the details had to be replaced by concise 
collective summaries of them. The utmost brevitv was, 
however, requisite in condensing this great mass, in order 
to avoid overburdening the memor}'; and this brevity 
idtimately led to a remarkably compressed and enigmatical 
style, which was more and more cultivated as the litera- 
ture of the Siiiras became more independent, and in pro- 
])ortion as the resulting advantages became apparent. 
Thus the more ancient a Siitra, the more intelligible it is ; 
the more enigmatical it is, the more modem will it prove.* 
But the literature of the Sutras can by no means be 
said to rest entire!}' upon the Brahmanas, for these, as 
a rule, give too exclusive a prominence to the ritual of 
the .sacrifice. Indeed, it is only one particular division of 
the Sutras — viz., the Kalpa-Siitras, aphorisms exclusively, 
devoted to the consideration of this ritual — which bears 


fleeting and evane.^cent words and 
S3dlables (?). Or is tlie notion of the 
imperishable X670S at the root <*£ 
this signification ? [In the Errata 
to the fii'st German edition it was 
pointed out, on the authority of a 
communication received from Pro- 
fessor Aufrecht, that al'shara is twice 
used in the Rik of the ^ measuring of 
speech/ viz., i. 164, 24 (47), and 
ix. 13, 3 j consequently may 

there mean ‘ syllable/ According to 
the St. Petersburg Dictionary, this 
latter meaning is to be derived froTu 
the idea of ‘ the constant, simple ' ele- 
ment in language.] 


^ On the mutufd relations of the 
Brahmanas and Sutras, see also L St, 

viii. 76 , ’ 77 ; ix* 353,354- ^ ^ 

* Precisely as in the case of the 
Brahmanas, so also in the case of the 
Kalpas, Kalpa-Sfitras, Piinini, 

iv. 3. 105, distinguishes those com- 
posed by the ancients from those 
that are nearer to his own time. 

On the sacrifice and sacrificial 
implements of tne Srauta-Siitras, see 
M. Muller in Z. B. jd/.f?., If • xxxvi.- 
Ixxxii. ; Haug’s notes to his transla- 
tion of the Aitareya-Brdhrnana ; and 
rny paper, Zur Kenntmss des vcdischcn 
OpfcrritaalSj L St., ‘s:. xiii. 
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ihc Special name of iSrauta-Sutras, le,, '‘Sutras founded 
T>ip Rniirnfis of the other Sdtras I 


the ^ruti” The sources of the other Sdtras must be 
iought elsewhere. 

Side by side with the Srauta-Sdtras we are met by a 
jecond family of ritual Sutras, the so-called Gnhya-Siitras, 
irhich treat of domestic ceremonies, those celebrated at 
birth and before it, at maniage, as well as at death and 
ifter it. The origin of these works is sufficiently indi- 
;ated by their title, since, in addition to the name of 
Grihya-Sutras, they also bear that of Smdrta-Sutras, i.c,, 
“Sutras founded on the Smriti.” ‘ memory,’ f.y., 


that which is the subject of memory, can evidently only 
rom ^niti, ‘ hearing,’ i e., that which is 


be distinguished from 
the subject of hearing, in so far as the former impresses 
itself on the memory directly, without special instruction 
;~^ion for the purpose, It belongs to all, it is the 



whole people, it is supported by the con- 
therefore need to be spe- 
. law are common property 
flip pnntraiy, though in 
mmon conscious- 
speculations and 
■ lar the property 
m stances, under- 
inspire the people with a due awe of the 
and sanctity of their institutions. It is not, 
0 assumed from this that Smriti, custom and 
also undergo considerable alterations in the 
l.no. The mass of the immigrants had a great 
fach on their hands in the subjugation ot the 
to be in a position to occupy tliernselves with 


t^huma/teTs. Their whole energies had, in the first iii- 


be concentrated upon the necessity of holding 
their oirn against the enemy. IVhen this had been 


c2'^tcd[ and resistance was broken down, they a'woke 
suddenly to find themselves bound and shackled in the 
usds of other and far more powerful enemies; or rather, 
tleydid not awake at all; their physical powers had been 
so loag and go exclusively exercised and expended to tlic 
•'ttrimcnt of their intellectual energy, that tlic latter had 
^dually dwindled aivay altogether. The history of thesse 
t'r enemies was this : lire knowledge of the ancient songs 

i B 
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%rit]i wliicL, in tlieir ancient homes, the Indians had vror- 
shipped the po-wers of natoe, and. the knowledge of the 
ritual connected with these songs, became more and more 
the exclusive propertj’- of those whose ancestors perhaps 
composed them, and in whose families this knowledge had 
been hereditary. These same families remained in the 
possession of the traditions connected with them, and 
which were necessar}’ to their explanation. To strangers 
in a foreign country, anything brought with them from 
home becomes invested with a halo of sacredness; and 
thus it came about that these families of singers became 
families of priests, wliose influence was more and more 
consolidated in proportion as the distance between the 
people and thefr former home increased, and the more 
their ancient institutions were banished from their minds 
by external struugles. The guardians of the ancestral 
customs, of the primitive forms of worab^“ . n in- 
creasingly prominent position, became t!^ .-j® -.^.^tives 
of these, and, finally, the representativ*^^ i®. ®^^'vine 
itself For so ably had they used their ^ar^nV^^^^ 

they succeeded in founding a hierarchy til ^ ‘■'inch 

the world has never seen. To this positions 
been scarcely j^ossible for them to attain biV^ 
vating climate of Hindustan, and the mode 
by it, which exercised a deteriorating ^ 

race unaccustomed to it. The families j-etty 

kings who had formerly reigned over tribes, 

held a more prominent position in the lar^^ irngdoms 
which were of necessity founded in Hiadustam and thus 
arose the military caste. Lastly, the peopleWroper, the 
Visas, or settlers, united to form a third caste, and they in 
their turn naturally resenmd to themselves pr^rogJ^ttves 
over the fourth caste, or Sudras. This last was Composed 
of various mixed elements, partly, perhaps, of an Aryan 
race which had settled earlier in India, partlj’^ of the 
aborigines themselves, and partly again of those' among 
the immigrants, or their Western Idnsmen, who refused 
adherence to the new Brahmanical order. The royal 


* Who were distinguished liy their colour, for caste. [See /. 4; 

very colour from the three other lo.] 
castes ; hence the name varna, t.e. 
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families, the warriors, who, it may he supposed, strenu- 
ously supported the priesthood so long as it was a ques- 
tion of robbing the people of their rights, now that this 
was effected turned against their former allies, and sought 
to throw off the yoke that was lilcewise laid upon them. 
These efforts were, however, unavailing; the colossus was 
too firmly established. Obscure legends and isolated 
allusions are the only records left to us in the later 
^vritings, of the sacrilegious hands which ventured to at- 
tack the sacred -and divinely consecrated majesty of the 
llrahmans ; and these are careful to note, at the same 
time, the terrible punishments which befell those impious 
offenders. The fame of many a Barbarossa has here 
passed away and been forgotten ! 

The Smarta- Sutras, which led to this digression, gene- 
rally exhibit the complete standpoint of Brahmanism. 
Whether in the form' of actual records or of compositions 
orally transmitted, they in any case date from a period when 
more than men cared to lose of the Smriti — that precious 
tradition passed on from generation to generation — was in 
danger of perishing. Though, as we have just seen, it had 
undergone considerable modifications, even in the famihes 
who guarded it, through the influence of the Brahmans, 
yet this influence was chiefly exercised with reference 
to its political bearings, leaving domestic manners and 
customs untouched in their ancient form; so that these 
works cover a rich treasure of ideas and conceptions of 
extreme antiquity. It is in them also that we have to 
look for the beginnings of the Hindi! legal literature, 
whose subject-matter, indeed, in part corresponds exactly 
to theirs, and whose authors bear for the most part the 
same names as those of the Grihya-Sutras. With the 
strictly legal portions of the law-books, those dealing with 


For the ritual reUlbg to birth 
spe Speijer’B book on tha J dtakarma 
(Leyden, 1872)— for the mamaga 
ccremonici, Kaaa’a paper, Utitr die 
JleiraOit^iebriiuche der alttn Jnd^r, 
Tfilh .vldilioDS by myself in /. Si , 
T. 267, £r. ; also iny paper Fttfiic/ie 
JMisntsiprue/te, tbid, p. 177, Cf. 
(1862) — on the bunal of tbe dead, 
Itothm 2 , 2 ). Jlf. a, liu. 487, ff. 


(1854), and M. JIuller, ibid, IX. 

(1855) j andlastly, O. Don- 
ner’e PindapUriyerJna (1870). 

Besides the Gfibya-Sfitras we 
find some texts directly called Dhar- 
ma-Siitras, 01 SXmaydchdrika-Sfitrae, 
which are speciGed as portions of 
Srauta'Sdtras, but which were no 
doubt subsequently inserted into 
these. 
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civil law, criminal law, and political law, we do not, it is 
true, find more than a few points of connection in these 
Siitras ; hut probably these branches were not codified at 
all until the pressure of actual imminent danger made it 
necessary to establish them on a secure foundation. The 
risk of their gradually dying out was, owing to the con- 
stant operation of the factors involve^ not so great as in 
tlie case of domestic customs. .But a far more real peril 
threatened them in the fierce assaults directed against the 
Brahmanical polity by the gradually increasing power of 
Buddhism. Buddhism originally proceeded purely from 
theoretical heterodoxy regarding the relation of matter to 
spirit, and similar questions; but in' course of time it 
addressed itself to practical points of religion and worship, 
and thenceforth it imperilled the very existence of Brah- 
manism, since the military caste and the oppressed daises 
of the people generally availed themselves of its aid in 
order to throw off the overwlielming yoke of priestly 
domination. The statement of Megasthenes, that the 
Indians in his time administered law only amo fivjj/jbrji;, 

‘ from memory,’ I hold therefore to be perfectly correct, 
and I can see no grounds for the dew that is but a 

mistranslation of Smriti in the sense of Smriti-Sastra, ‘ a 
treatise on Smriti.’* For the above-mentioned reason, 
however — in consequence of the development of Bud- 
dhism into an anti-Brahmauical religion — the case may 
have altered soon afterwards, and a code, that of Mann, 
for example (founded on tlie l\Ianava Grihya-Sutra), may 
have been drawn up. But this work belongs not to the 
close of the Yedio, but to the beginning of the following 
period. 

As we have found, in the Smriti, an independent basis for 
the Grihy a- Sutras — in addition to the Brahmanas, where but 
few points of contact with these Sutras can be traced — so 
too shall we find an independent basis for those Sutras 
the contents of which relate to language. In this case it 
is in the recitation of the songs and formulas at the sac- 
rifice that we shall find it. Although, accordingly, these 


* This latter view has been best nell, Elemaits of S. Lid. Palmogr., 
get forth by Schwaubeok, Mtgns- p. 4.] 
thcn^f, pp. 50, 51. [But see also Bur- 
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Siitras stand on a level with the Brahmanas, which owe 
their origin to the same source, yet this must he under- 
stood as applying only to those views on linguistic rela- 
tions which, being presupposed in the Sutras, must be 
long anterior to them. It must not be taken as applying 
to the works themselves, inasmuch as they present the 
results of these antecedent investigations in a coUeeted 
and systematic form. Obviously also, it was a much more 
natural thing to attempt, in the first instance, to elucidate 
the relation of the prayer to the sacrifice, than to make 
the form in which the prayer itself was drawn up a sub- 
ject of investigation. The more sacred the sacrificial per- 
formance' grew, and the more fixed the form of worship 
gradually became, the greater became the importance of 
the prayers belonging to it, and the stronger their claim to 
the utmost possifte purity and safety. To effect this, it 
was necessary, first, to fix the text of the prayers ; secondly, 
to establish a correct pronunciation and recitation ; and, 
lastly, to preserve the tradition of their origin. It was 
only after, the lapse of tune, and when by degrees then 
literal sense had become foreign to the phase into which the 
language had passed — and this was of course much later 
the case with the priests, who were familiar with them, 
than with the people at large — that it became necessary 
to take piecautions for securing and establishing the sense 
also. To attain all these objects, those most conversant 
with the subject were obliged to give instruction to the 
ignorant, and circles were thus formed around them of 
" ’ ’ ’ - rimages from one teacher 

re attracted by the fame 
rches were naturally not 
but embraced the whole 
range ot ifrahmamcal theology, extending in like manner 
to questions of worship, dogma, and speculation, all of 
• which, indeed, were closely interwoven with each other. 
We must, at any rate, assume among the' Brahmans of this 
period a very stirring intellectual life, in which even the 
women took an active part, and which accounts still 
further for the superiority maintained and exercised by the 
Brahmans over the rest of the people. Nor did the mili- 
tary caste hold aloof from these inquiries, especially after 
tliey had succeeded in securing a time of repose fiom 
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external warfare, "Wo have liere a faithful copy of the 
scliolastic period of the Middle Ages ; sovereigns whose 
courts form the centres of intellectual life ; Brahmans wlio 
with lively emulation carry on their inquiries into the 
highest questions the luiman mind can propound ; wmmen 
Avho with enthusiastic ardour plunge into the mysteries 
of speculation, impressing and astonishing men liy the 
depth and loftiness of their opinions, and who — while in 
a state wliich, judging from description, seems to have been 
a Icind of somnambulism — solve the questions proposed to 
them on sacred subjects. As to the ‘quality of their solu- 
tions, and the value of all these inquiries generally, that 
is another matter. But neither have the scholastic sub- 
tleties any absolute worth in themselves ; it is only the 
striving and the effort which ennobles the character of 
any such period. 

The advance made by linguistic research during this 
epoch was very considerable. It was then that the text 
of the prayers was fixed, that the redaction of the various 
Samhitas took place. By degrees, very extensive pre- 
cautions were taken for this purpose. Bor their' study 
(Patha), as well as for the different methods of preserving 
them — whether by writing or by memory, for either is 
possible^^ — such special injunctions are given, that it seems 


All the technical terms, how- 
ever, which occur for study of the 
Teda and the like, uniformly refer 
to speaking and reciting only, and 
thereby point to exclusively oral 
tradition. The writing down of the 
Vedic texts seems indeed not to 
have tjiken place until a compara- 
tively late period. See/. S^,v. l8, 
ff. (iS6i). ^liiller, B, Lit.^ p. 

507, ih ^^59); Westerganrd, Uthcr 
den dltcsten Zdtraiivi dev indischen 
Ocscliichtc (fiSdo, German transla- 
tion 1S62, p. 42, ff.); and Hang, 
Ueber das Tfesen des vedischen Ac- 
cents P- 16, ff.), have declared 

themselves in favour of this theory. 
Hang thinks that those Brahmans 
who were converted to Buddhism 
were the firpt who consigned the 
•Veda to writing — for polemical pur- 
poses — and that they were followed 


by the rest of the Brahmans. On 
the other hand, Goldstiicker, Boht- 
lingk, Whitnej^ and Both {Dcr 
Atharvaveda in Kashmir, p, 10), are 
of the opposite opinion, holding, in 
particular, that the authors of the 
Prdti^dkhyas must have had written 
texts before them., Benfey also 
formerly shared this view, but re- 
cently {Einlcitxmg in die Gramma- 
iih dcr vcd. Bpraclie, p. 31), he has 
expressed the belief that the Vedic 
texts were only committed to writ- 
ing at a late ' date, long subse- 
quent to their ^ diaskeuasisA Bur- 
nell also, I, c., p. 10, is of opinion 
that, amongst other things, the very 
scarcity of the material for writing 
in ancient times almost precludes 
the existence of MSS. of books or 
long documents/' 
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all but impossible that any alteration in tbe text, except 
in the form of interpolation, can have taken place since. 
These directions, as well as those relating to the pronun- 
ciation and recitation of the words, are laid down in the 
Prati^akhya-Sutras, writings with which we have but 
recently been made acquainted-* Such a Prati^akhya- 
Sutra uniformly attaches itself to the Samhita of a single 
Veda only, but it embraces all the schools belonging to it ; 
it gives the general regulations as to the nature of the 
'sounds employed, the euphonic rules observed, the accent 
*and its modifications, the modulation of the voice, &c. 
Further, all the individual cases in which peculiar phonetic 
or other changes are observed are specially pointed out ; 
and we are in this way supplied with an excellent critical 
means of arriving at the form of the text of each Samhita 
at the time when its Prati^dkhya was composed. If we 
find in any part pf the Samhita phonetic peculiarities 
which we are unable to trace in its Prati^akhya, we may 
.rest assured that at that period this part did not yet 
belong to the Samhita. The directions as to the recital of 
the Veda, f.fi., of its Samhita, in the schools — each indivi- 
dual word being repeated in a variety of connections — pre- 
sent a very lively picture of the care with which these 
studies were pursued. 

-For the knowledge of metre also, rich materials have 
been handed down to us in the Siltras. The singers of 
the hymns themselves must naturally have been cognisant 
of the metrical laws observed in them. But we also find 
the technical names of some metres now and then men- 
tioned in the later songs of the Rik. In the Brahmanas 
the oddest tricks are played with them, and their harmony 
is in some mystical fashion brought into connection with 
the harmony of the world, in fact stated to be its ftmda- 


* By Roth in bis essays, Zur 
lAtteratw ttnd Omkichte da 
p. 53. ff (translated in Joum A$. 
5 oc. Bengal, January 1848, p. 6, ff). 

This indeed is the real purpose 
ot the PrdtisdVhyas, namely, to 
show how the continuous Sarphitd 
text is to bo reconstructed out o£ 
the Pada text, in which the indivi- 
dual words of the text are given 


sVptrately in their original form, 
unaffected by tamdhi, ie, the inflii- 
ence of the words which immedi- 
ately precede and follow. Whatever 
else, over and above tbv«, is found 
in tlae Prdtiidkhyas is merely acces- 
sory matter. See Wbitney m Jour- 
nal Am. Or.Soe , iv. 259 (1853I. 

+ Strictly speaking, only these 
(the Snqihitds) are Veda. 
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external warfare. "We liave licre a faitliful copy of the 
scholastic period of the hlkldle' Ages ; sovereigns whose 
courts form the centres of intellectual life ; Brahmans who 
w'ith lively emulation carry on their inquiries into the 
highest questions the human mind can propound ; women 
who with enthusiastic ardour plunge into the mysteries 
of speculation, impressing and astonishing men hy the 
depth and loftiness of their opinions, and who — while in 
a state which, judging from description, seems to have been 
a kind of somnambulism — solve the questions proposed to 
them on sacred subjects. As to the 'quality of their solu- 
tions, and the value of all these inquiries generally, that 
is another matter. But neither have the scholastic sub- 
tleties any absolute worth in themselves ; it is only the 
striving and the effort which ennobles the character of 
any such period. 

The advance made by linguistic research during this 
epoch was very considerable. It was then that the text 
of the prayers was fixed, that the redaction of the various 
Sainhitas took place. By degrees, very extensive pre- 
cautions were taken for this purpose. Bor their study 
(Patha), as well as for the different methods of preserving 
them — whether by writing or by memory, for either is 
possible^® — such special injunctions are given, that it seems 


All the technical terms, how- 
ever, ^Yhich occur for study of the 
Ye da and the like, uniformly refer 
to speaking and reciting only, and 
thereby point to exclusively oral 
tradition. The writing down of the 
Yedic texts seems indeed not to 
have taken place until a compara- 
tively late period. See /. v. i8, 
fF. (iS6l). ^liiller, A 7 ic. S. Lit., p. 
507, ir. (1S59) ; Westergaard, Uchcr 
den dlicstcn Zcitraxim dev indisclien 
Gescliichie (o:S6o, German transla- 
tion 1S62, p. 42, ff.) ; and Hang, 
TIehcr das TFcscn des vedisclicn Ac- 
cents p. 16, ff.), have declared 

themselves in favour of this theory. 
Hang thinks that those Brahmans 
who were converted to Buddhism 
were the firpt who consigned the 
Veda to writing — for polemical pur- 
poses — and that they were followed 


by the rest of the Brahmans. On 
the other hand, Goldstiicker, Boht- 
lingk, Whitney, and Roth {Dcr 
Atha 7 *vavcda{n Kashmh\ p, 10), are 
of the opposite opinion, holding, in 
particular, that the authors of the 
Prdti^jikhyas must have had written 
texts before them., Benfey also 
formerly shared this view, but re- 
cently [Einldtung in die Gramma- 
tile dev ved, Spraclie, p. 31), he has 
expressed the belief that the Yedic 
texts were only committed to writ- 
ing at a late' date, long subse- 
quent to tbeir ^ diaskeiiasis,' 
nell also, Z. c., p. 10, is of opinion 
that, amongst other things, the very 
scarcity of the material for writing 
in ancient times almost precludes 
the existence of MSS. of books or 
long documents.^* 
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all but impossible that any alteration in tlib text, except 
in the form of interpolation, can liavo taken place since. 
These directions, as well as those relating to the pronun- 
ciation and recitation of the words, are laid down in the 
Prati^akhya-Sutras, writings with wliich wo liavo but 
recently been made acquainted * Such a PratUakhya- 
Sutra uniformly attaches itself to the Samhita of a single 
Veda only, but it embraces all tbo scbools belonging to it ; 
it gives the general regulations as to the nature of the 
'sounds employed, the euphonic rules observed, the accent 
and its modifications, the modulation of the voice, &c. 
Purthcr, all the individual cases in which peculiar phonetic 
or other changes are observed are specially pointed out;^* 
'and w'e arc in this way supplied with an excellent critical 
means of arriving at the form of the text of each Samhita 
at the time when its Prdti^akhya was composed. If wc 
find in any part of the Samlutd phonetic peculiarities 
which we are unable to trace in its Pratilakliya, we may 
rest assured that at that period this part did not yet 
belong to the Samhita. Tlie directions as to the recital of 
the Veda,t.c.,of its Samhitd,t in the schools — each indivi- 
dual word being repeated in a variety of connections— pre- 
sent a very lively picture of the care with winch these 
studies were puisued. 

-Por the knowledge of metre also, rich materials have 
been handed down to us in the Sutras. The singers of 
the hymns themselves must naturally have been cognisant 
of the metrical laws observed in them. But we also find 
the technical names of some metres now and then men- 
tioned in the later songs of the Rik. In the Brdhnianas 
the oddest tricks are played with them, and their harmony 
is in some mystical fashion brought into connection with 
the harmony of the world, in fact stated to be its funda- 


* By Both in hia essays, Zur 
Xrtt6crat«r Omh\cJiit dt# Wedft, 
p. 53 i ff. (translated in Joum As. 
tSoe. Mengal, January 1848, p, 6, £f ). 

This indeed is the real purpose 
ot the Frdtisdkhyas, n.'ktnely, to 
eliow^how the coutinuous SatphUd 
text is to be reconstructed out o£ 
the Pada text, in \ehich the indivi- 
dual words of the text are given 


sVparately in their original form, 
unaffected hv jtniwffJi, • « *1./. ;»n . 


in the Prdti^lkhyas is merely acces- 
sory matter. See Whitney in Jour- 
nal Am. Or. Soc , iv. 259 ('853^. 

f Strictly speaking, only th«« 
(the SaqilutiU) are Veda. 
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mental cause. The ' simple minds of these thinkers were 
too much charmed by their rhythm not to be led into 
these and similar symbolisings. The further development . 
of metre afterwards led to special inquiries into its laws. 
Such investigations have been preserved to us, both in 
Sutras treating directly of metre, e.g., the Mdana-Sutra, 
and in the Anukramanfs, a peculiar class of works, which, 
adhering to the order of each 'Samhita, assign a, poet, a 
metre, and a deity to each song or prayer. They may, i 
therefore, perhaps belong to a later period than most of ! 
the Sutras, to a time when the text of each Samhita was 
already extant in its final form, and distributed as we 
there find it into larger and smaller sections for the better 
regulation of its study. One of the smallest sections 
formed the pupil’s task on each occasion. — ^The preserva-j 
tion of the tradition concerning the authors and the originj 
of the prayers is too intimately connected herewith to be! 
dissociated from the linguistic Sutras, although the class! 
of works to which it gave rise is of an entirely different ' 
character. The most ancient of such traditions are to be ^ 
found, as above stated, in the Brahmanas themselves. These '• 
latter also contain legends regarding the origin and the 
author of this or that particular form of worship ; and on 
such occasions the Brahmana frequently appeals to Gathasi 
or stanzas, preserved by oral transmission among the 
people. It is evidently in these legends that we must 
look for the origin of the more extensive Itihasas and 

, O • ^ 

Puranas, works which but enlarged the range of their sub- 
ject, but which in every other respect proceeded after the 
same fashion, as is shown by several of the earlier frag- 
ments preserved, e.g., in the Maha-Bharata. The most 
ancient work of the kind hitherto known is the Brihad- 
devata by Saunaka, in Uokas, which, however, strictly fol- 
lows the order of the Rik-Samhita, and proves by its very- 
title that it has only an accidental connection with this 
class of works. Its object properly is to specify the_ deity 
for each verse of the Bik-Samhita. But in so doing, it 
supports its views with so many legends, that we are fully 
justified in classing it here. It, however, like the other 
Anukramanfs, belongs to a much later period than most 


See Part i. of my paper on Indian Prosody, I, St., viii. I, ff. (1S63). 
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of the BUras, since it presupposes Yaska, the author of 
the Nimkti, of Avhom I have to speak presently ; it i% in 
fact, essentially based upon his u'ork. [See Adalb. Ivuhfi 
in/./Slf,i. 101-120] 

It -was remarked above, that the investigations into tlie 
literal sense of the prayers only began when this sense 
had Gradually become somevdiat obscure, and that, as this 
could not be the case among the priests, 'udio were fami- 
liar 'tt’ith it, so soon as amongst the rest of the people, the 
language of the latter may at that time have undergone 
considerable modifications. The first step taken to ren- 
der the prayers intelligible was to make a collection of 
synonyms, which, by virtue of their very arrangement, ex- 

■ ’ ” ’ ’ “‘’\\hich 

. ■ These 

■1 ■ ; liked," 

“ strung together,” Kigranthu, corrupted into Kighanin* 
and those occupied with them KaighavtluJcas. One work 
of this kind has been actually preserved to us It is in 
five books, of which the three first contain synonyms ; the 
fourth, a list of specially difficult Vedic words ; and the 
fifth, a classification of the various divine personages who 
figure in the Veda. We also possess one of the ancient 
expositions 6f tliis work, a commentary on it, called 
Mrukti, “ interpretation,” of which Yaska i^ said to be the 
author. It consists of twelve books, to which two others 
having no proper connection with them were afterwards 
added. It is reckoned by the Indians among the so-called 
Veddiigas, together with ^ikshd, Chlmndas, and Jyotisha 
— ^three very late treatises on phonetics, metre, and a.5tro- 
nomical calculations — and also with Kalpa and Vyd- 
kamna, i e , ceremonial and grammar, two general cate- 
gories of literary works. The four first names likewise 
oriofiially signified the class in general,^^ and it was only 
later that they were applied to the four individual works 


■Mi!. ?!? to tlie ” giksLi still continues to be the 

idV ^ 1 *’ 1 . name of a species. A considerabfe 

TCtrri. number of treatises so entitled have 

tt” * / , recently been found, and more are 

*75. constantly being brought to light. 

theivwfe Yai« *6a 
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now specially designated by .those titles. It is in Yaska’s 
work, the hlirukti, that we find the first general notions of 
grammar. Starting from the phonetic rules, the observ- 
ance of which the Prati^alchya-Sutras had already estab- 
lished with so much mmuteness — but only for each of the 
Veda-Sanrhitas — advance was no doubt gradually made, in 
the first place, to a general view of the subject of phone- 
tics, and tlienee to the remaining portions of the domain 
of language. Inflection, derivation, and composition were 
recognised and distingui.shed, and manifold reflection.s 
were made upon the modilicatious thereby occasioned in 
the meaning of the root, Yaska mentions a considerable 
numlier of grammatical teachers who preceded him, some 
by name individual!}’-, others generally under the name of 
Hairuktas, Yaiyakaranas, from which we may gather that 
a very brisk activity prevailed in this branch of study. 
To judge from a passage in the ICaushftaki-Brahmana, 
linguistic research must have been carried on with pecu- 
liar enthusiasm in the North of India; and accordingly, it 
is the northern, or rather the north-western district of 
India that gave birth to the grammarian who is to be 
looked upon as the father of Sanskrit grammar, Panini. 
Now, if Yaska himself must be considered as belonging 
only to the last stages of the Vedic period, Panini — from 
Yaslca to whom is a great leap — must have lived at the 
very close of it, or even at the beginning of the next 
period. Advance from the simple designation of gram- 
matical words by means of terms corresponding to them , 
in sense, which we find in Yaska, to tlie algebraic symbols 
of Panini, implies a great amount of study in the interval. 
Besides, Panini himself presupposes some such symbols 
as already known; he cannot therefore be regarded as 
having invented, but only as having consistently carried 
out a method which is certainly in a most eminent degree 
suited to its purpose. 

Lastly, Philosophical Speculation also had its. peculiar 
development contemporaneously with, and subsequently'- 
to, the Brahmanas. It is in this field and in that of 
grammar that the Indian mind attained the highest pitch 
of its marvellous fertility in subtle distinctions, however 
abstruse or naive, on the other hand, the method may 
occasionally be. , ' 
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of philosophers, the Bpaj^^/xave^ and the ^apfiilvai, yet we 
should hardly he justified in identifying the latter with 
the Buddhist mendicants, at least, not exclusively; for he 
expressly mentions the vko^ioi — i.c., the Brahmacharins 
and Vanaprasthas, the first and third of the stages into 
which’ a llrahman’s life is distributed — as forming part of 
the XappLcivai: The distinction between the two sects pro- 
bably consisted in this, tliat the Bpaxi^ave<; were the “ pliil- 
osophers” by birth, also those who lived as householders 
(Grihasthas) ; the Xappulvai,, on the contrary, those who 
gave themselves up to special mortifications, and "who 
might belong also to other castes. Tlie Tlpdfivai, men- 
tioned by Strabo in another passage (see Lassen, 1 . AK. 
i. 836), whom, following the accounts of Alexander’s time, 
lie describes as accomplished polemical dialecticians, in 
contradistinction to the Bpa-^jJ^dve^, whom he represents 
as cliiefly devoted to pliysiology and astronomy, appear 
either to be identical with the Xapp-dveu — a supposition 
favoured by the fact that precisely the same things are 
asserted of both — or else; with Lassen, they may be re- 
garded as Prainanas, i.c., founding their belief on pram&na, 
logical proof, instead of revelation. As, however, the word 
is not known in the Avritings of that period, we should in 
this case hardly be justified in accepting Strabo’s report 
as true of Alexander’s time, but only of a later age. 
Pliilosophical systems are not to be spoken of in connec- 
tion with this period ; only isolated views and speculations 
are to be met with in those portions of the Brahmanas 
here concerned, viz., the so-called Upanisliads (lopanishad, 
a session, a lecture). Although there prevails, in these a 
very marked tendency to systematise and subdivide, the 
investigations still move Avithin a very narroAV and limited 
range. Considerable progress towards systematising^ and 
expansion is visible in the Upanishads found in the Aran- 
yakas,* i.e., writings supplementary to the Brahmanas, and 
specially designed for the vKo^loi ; and still greater pro- 
gress in those Upanishads which stand by themselves, i.e.. 


* The name Aranyaka occurs first passages in contradistinction ^ 
in the vdrtiiha to Pdn. iv. 2. 129 [see ‘ Veda’), iii. no, 309 ; and in the 
on this, I. St., V. 49], then in Mann, Atharvopanishads (see I. St., n. I 79 )- 
^v. 123 ; Y^jnavalkya, i. 145 (in both 
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tho«e which, although perhaps originally 
Bi-ahmana or an iianyaka of one of the 
have come down to us at the same time— or, it he, 
have come down to us only— m an Athairan recensiom 
Tmahy, those Upanishads which are directly attachea to 
the Athanu-Veda are complete vehicles of developed 
phUosophical systems; they aie to some extent sectarian 
m their contents, in which respect they reach down to the 
time of the Purdnas. That, however, the fundamental 
works now extant of the philosophical systems, viz., their 
Sutras, were composed much later than has hitherto been 
supposed, is conclusively proved by the following consider- 
ations In the first place, the names of their authors are 
either not mentioned at all in the most modern Brahmanas 
and Aiapyakas, or, if they are, it is under a difierent form 
and in other relations — in such a way, however, that their 
later acceptation is already foreshadoived and exhibited in 
the germ. Secondly, the names 'Of the sages mentioned 
in the more ancient of them are only in part ddentical with 
those mentioned in the latest liturgical Sutras. And, 
thirdly, m all -of them the Yeda is expressly presupposed 
as a whole, and direct reference is also made to those 
lipanishads which w'e are warranted in recognising as the ‘ 
latest real Upanishads ; nay, even to such as are only found 
attached to the Atharvan. The style, too, the enigmatical 
conciseness, the mass of technical terms — although these 
ate not yet endowed with an algebraic force — imply a Ion" 
previous period of special study to account for such pre° 
c^ion. and perfection. The philosophical Sutras, as 
well as the grammatical Siitra, should therefore be con- 
KUeied as dating from the beginning of the next period, 
authority are recognised as of predominant 

literature, I have lastly 
^'^'0 oflier branches of science, which, 
to tbn ^ not appear to have attained in this period 
fet ^ hteratuie-at least, not one of, which 

■ records have reached us-must yet have 

c^tiyation-I mean Astronomy and 
exi"encies impulse from the 

tioSs-tSuch ^orship. Astronomical ohserva- 

^ cjU at first, of course, these were only of the 
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tlcscripUon — ^\vcre necessarily required for the regu- 
lation of the solemn sacrifices; in the first place, of those 
ofi’ered in the morning and evening, then of those at the 
now and full moon, and finally of those at the commence- 
ment of each of the three seasons. Anatomical ohserva- 
lions, again, Avero certain to he brought about by the dis- 
section of the victim at the sacrifice, and the dedication of 
itsdiirerent parts to dinbrent deities. Tlie Indo-Germanic 
mind, too, being so peculiarly susceptible to the influences 
of nature, and nature in India more than anywhere else 
inviting observation, particular attention could not fail to 
be early devoted to it. Thus we find in the later portions 
•of the Viijasaneyi-Sainhitii and in the Chhandog)'opani- 
shad express mention made of " observers of the stars ” 
and "the science of astronomy;” and,' in particular, the 
Icnowleclgc of the twenty-seven (twenty-eight) lunar man- 
sions was early diffused. They are enumerated singly in 
the Taittiiuya-Sainhita, and the order in Avhich they there 
occur is one that must necessaril}’* have been established 
somewhere between 1472 and 536 B.C. Strabo, in tlie 
above-mentioned passage, expressly assigns acrrpovofjila as 
a favourite occupation of the BpaxfJ^ave^. Isevertheless, 
they had not yet made great progress at this period ; their 
observations were chiefly confined to the course of the 
moon, to the solstice, to a few fixed stars, and more par- 
ticularly to astrology. 

As regards i\Iodicine, we find, especially in the Sain- 
liita of the Atharvan, a number of songs addressed to 
illnesses and healing lierbs, from Avhich, howeA^er, there is 
not much to be gathered. Animal anatomy Avas evidently 
thoroughly understood, as each separate part had its OAvn 
distinctive name. Alexander’s companions, too, extol 
the Indian physicians, especially for their treatment of 
snake-bite. 


* Seo /. St., ii, 240, note. [The seems to be that contained in the 
correct numbers are rather 27S0- Jyotisha, ave obtain the years 1820- 
i820B.c.,Bee/.iSe.,x. 234*236(1866); S60, ibid. p. 236, ff. See further 
and for the hharajii series, avhich the remarks in note 2 above.] 
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W itself and deal ^itb tte ^mtinss belonging to them 
S their proper order, in connection each A eda sepa- 

And first of the IXlqxda. The JRicrieda-SamJiiid pie- 
gents a twofold subdivdsion-the one purely external 
havin<» regard nierelv to the compass ot the work, and 
evidently the more recent; the other more ancient, and 
based on internal ' grounds. The former distribution is 
that into eight ashiakas (eighths), nearly equal in length, ^ 
each of \\hich ia again subdivided into as many adJiydyas 
(lectures), and each of these again into about 33 (2006 in ♦ 

' (li) vargas (sections), usually consisting of five versesB 
The latter is that into ten nandalas (circles), 85 nmti&kxis 
(chapters), lOi/siUtctj (hjinns), and 10,580 riclms (verses) ; 
it rests on the variety of authors to whom the hymns are 
ascribed, TJjus the first and tenth mandalas contain 
fongs by Jlislns of different families ; the second m«ric?fl?a, 
on the contrar}' ii. 71-113), contains songs belong- 
ing to Gptsaraada; the third {aslit. ii. 114-119, iii. 1-56) 
Itelougs to VUvdmitra; the fourth (asTlf, in. 57-H4) to 
Yamadeva; the fifth (n^hf.iii. 115-122, iv. 1-79) to Atri: 

. the sixth (oshf, iv. ^0-^140, r. 1-14) to Hharadvdja; the 
reventh (ds7i/. V. 15-nS) toYasishtha; the eighth [aslt 
V, 119-129, vL 1-81) to'Kanva; and the ninth {aslit vi. 

Afigiras.^^ 35y the names of these 
luslm rye must understand not merely the individuals, hut 
also their ramdie^ Tlic hymns in each separata manlaU 
arc arranged in the order of tlie deities addressed.^** Those 
addressed to Agni occupy the first place, next come those 


” Vor T^rt'.culm ttn ]. si . iiL 
|S5> iUtUr, S. liC p. 

** Thu Cp»t conWru ai 

5 a-u 5S t ; nUb 6 <i«* 
«». 5. <. (W»:av3 ri r,«rtUi,y. 


the ninth 1 an. 
the tenth 13 an j 91 A 

‘ Delhrilck, in hia review of Sit- 
Lndir dcs limtda (cf. note 

Y'f’i 2-7 the hymni to Ami and 
ere arranged in * dSdb- 

^^ation as regarta the naroberof 
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to Indra, and then those to other gods. This, at least, is 
the order in the first eight mandalas. The ninth is ad- 
dressed solely to Soma, and stands in the closest connec- 
tion with the Sama-Samhita, one-third of which is bor- 
rowed from it; whereas the tmtli mandala stands in a 
very .special relation to the Atharva-Samliita. The earliest 
mention of this order of the mandalas occurs in the 
Aitareya-Aranyaka. and in the t-wo Grihya-Sfitras of 
A^valayana and Sankhayana. The Pratikkhyas and 
Yaska recognise no other division, and therefore give to 
the Rik-Samhita the name of daiatayyas, i.e., the songs 
“in ten divisions,” a name also occurring in the Sama- 
Sutras. The Anukramanf of Katyayana, on the contrary, 
follows the division into ashtaJcas and adhy&yas. The 
name sldhta, as denoting hymn, appears for 'the first time in 
the second part of the Brahmana of the White Tajus ; the 
Rig-Brahmanas do not seern to be acquainted with it,^° but 
we find it in the Aitareya-Aranyaka, &c. The extant re- 
cension of the Rik-Samhita is that of the Sakalas, and 
belongs specially, it wmuld seem, to that ^branch of this 
school which bears the name of the Sai^iriyas. Of 
another recension, that of the Vashkalas, we have but 
occasional notices, but the difference between the two does 
not seem to have been considerable. One main distinc- 
tion, at all events, is that its eighth mandala contains 
eight additional hymns, making loO in all, and that, con- 
sequently, its sixth ashtaJca consists of 132 hymns.^^ The 
name of the Sakalas is evidently related to Sakalya, a 
sage often mentioned in the Brahmanas and Sutras, who is 


This is a mistake. They 
know the word not only in the 
above, but also in a technical sense, 
viz., as a designation of one of the 
six parts of the sastra (‘ canon ’), 
more especially of the main sub' 
stance of it; when thus applied, 
siilUa appears in a collective mean-* 
ing, comprising several sdktas, Cf. 
6dnkh. Brdhm., xiv. l. 

I am at present unable to corro- 
borate this statement in detail. I 
can only show, from Saunaka’s 
Anuvdkduukratnanl, that the recen- 
sion of the Vdshkalas had eight 
hymns more than that of the Sdka- 
las, but not, that these eight hymns 


formed part of the eighth mandala* 
When I wrote the above I was pro- 
bably thinking of the Vdlakhilyas, 
whose number is given by Sdyana, 
in his commentary on the Ait. Br., 
as eight (cf, Roth, ZiiT lAtL nnd 
Gesch* dcs Weda^ p, 35; Haug,on 
Ait. Br., 6. 24, p. 416), whereas the 
editions of Miiller and Aufrecht 
have eleven. But as to whether 
these eight or eleven Vdlakhilyas 
belong specially to the Vdshkalas, I 
cannot at present produce any direct 
evidence. On other differences of 
the Ydshkala school, &c., see Adalb. 
Kuhn, in /. St,, L 108, ff. 
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stated by Yuska^ to be the author of the Padapatlm* 
of the Kik-Samhitu t According; to. the accounts in tlic 
Bnihmnna of the Wiite Yajus (the Satapatha-Brdhtnana), 
a 6dkalya, surnamed Vidagdha (the cunning 1), lived con- 
temporaneously ■with Ydinavnlkya ns a teacher at the 
court of Janaka, King of Yidcha, and that as the declared 
adversary and rival of Y’djnavalkyx lie ^Yas vanquished 
and cursed by the latter, his head dropped off, and his 
bones \vere stolen by robbcrs.—Viirkali also (a local form of 
Vaslikali) is the name of one of the teachers mentioned in 
the second part of the ^atapatha-Erdhmana.^^ 

‘ The ^dkalas appear in tradition as intimately connected 
with the Siinakas, and to 6aunaka in particular a number 
of WTitings are attributed, J wliich ho is said to have com- 
posed with a vdew to secure the preservation of the text 
{rigvcdagitpiayc), ns, for instance, an Anukramani of the 
llishis, of the metres, of the deities, of the ania'Ahas^ of the 
hymns, an arrangement (? Vidlidna) of the verses and their 
constituent parts,-* the above-mentioned Brihaddevata, 


^ Or ralher Ditrga, m liU cotnm. 
on Jtir. ir. 4; eeo Itotli, p. 39, ju- 
trcHlucUoD, p. 

* TLis >s tlie ilciigTiftlion of that 
jirculUrtnctliod of recitingtlio Veda 
in which each won! of the text 
ttamU hy ItgcU, unmodified by tlio 
euphonic chanRCS it has to undergo 
when Connected With th« preceding 
andfoUowingwonis. [SeeahoTe.p 23-] 
t Hi« name kcemg to point to 


has; see aUo lliunoof, /«fri<fKcn’oa 
.1 Cllut. d» ISwtJI,.. 0:0. ff. Tim 
pajsice in the tiifra of r.inmi, Iv. 3. 
12S, liM no local rch-rencc pm the 
daCi fmiii the M*hihlul.*hya I'caring 
on this ix'lnt, gee /. St., xili. 3O0, 
372. 409, 43S, 445]- On the olhi r 
liaod. wo find Jvikyng sNo m the 
KoiuU country in Kapilava*lii, of 
whom, Lowerer, »» of the Sikd* 
yanlne in the we do mu ex- 

actly know what to trake pea l^a. 
l'»wh . |The earl'eat r.ienti'/n cf the 
Word dlkali,ia Ic.r-iedute reference 


to tho Ftik, occurs in a memorial 
TCrse, ynjnagnthtlj quoted in the 
Alt, lintlim , ill. 43 (SCO /. St, ix. 
277). — For the name {^.usirija 1 can 
only cite the pravora section added 
at the close of the A^valfyana- 
brauta-Sfitra, in which the 6114 ris 
arc mentioned set oral time-i, partly 
by themselves, partly beside and in 
association with the biifigas ] 

This form of name, tshicn might 
be tncesi to iT-iiofa, occurs also in 
tho SlJ^khfyaiia Arsnyska, viit. c • 
“ rdrio/ino JriAoflr 

(i/iaroiAiitim/xidayfinfi;” thoughthe 
parallel pa.*.isge in the Ailar. Amny , 
iii. S, otherwise siiniHrly wonled, 
reads instead rif “ IVlrio/ine,’* ”i«f 
{i,e , raf) drlrthno/" 

; by bhartguniMihrs, in the in- 
troshietion to his eommenUry on 
the nijf-Amtkrainsni of K.ttyiyara. 

bather tw VidHoa t^-xu {»re 
below), the one cf which 1 m for its 
object the applieation of yar’icular 
r*eAur, the other probably t! at cf 
I articular TifJic, to sai^ntiiicus 
purj<i »e», alter the marrer cf the 
bdiaivtdUca rrfhKir.a. 

C 
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and this "was probably accomplisbed, in the case of both. 
Vec’ ’ ' ’ . ^ . . ■ . , « 

I 

as 1 . ^ , 

This is most clearly sho-wm by the mythological and geo> 
graphical data contained in them. 

The former, the mythological relations, represented in 
the older hymns of the Rik, in part carry us back to the 
primitive Indo-Germanic time. They contain relics of 
the childlike and naive conceptions then prevailing, such 
as may also be traced among the Teutons and Greeks. 
So, for instance, the idea of the change of the departed 
spirit into air, which is conducted by the winged wind, as 
by a faithful dog, to its place of destination, as is shown 
by the identity of Sarameya and of Sabala and 

Kep^epo?.t Further, the idea of the celestial sea, Varuna, 
Ovpav6<i, encompassing the world; of the Father -Heaven, 
Dyaushpitar, Zeyf, Diespiter ; of the Mother - Earth, 
Ai)pLrfr7}p\ of the waters of the sky as shining nymphs; 
of the sun’s rays as cows at pasture ; of the dark cloud-god 
as the robber who carries off these maidens and cows ; and 
of the mighty god who wields the lightning and thunder- 
bolt, and who chastises and strikes down the ravisher; 
and other such notions J Only the faintest outlines of 
” ‘ '' ’ 5 yet discernible ; it will 

jes claim and obtain, in 
position exactly analo- 
gous to tbat which has already, in fact, been secured by 
'comparative Indo-G^rmanic grammar in relation to classi- 
cal grammar. The ground on which that mythology has 
hitherto stood trembles beneath it, and the new light 
about to he shed upon it we owe to the hymns of the Rig- 
veda, which enable us to .glance, as it were, into the work- 
shop whence it originally proceeded § 


* See Kuhn, in Haupt’s Jimtsche 
Zc^tichr/t, VI. 125, ff. 

+ I, St., ii. 297, ff. [and, still ear* 
Her, Max Muller; see his Chips 
/)om a German Workshop, IL 1823. 

$ See Kuhn, 1 . c., and repeatedly 
in the Zeitschrtft far vtryltichendt 
Sprachforsehung, edited by him 
jointly with Aufrecht (vol. i,, 1851). 


§ See Z. D. M. G., v. 112. [Since 
I wrote the above, comparative my- 
thology has been enriched with much 
valuable matter, but tauch also that 
is crude and fanciful has been ad- 
vanced. Deserving of special men- 
tion, besides various papers by Adalb. 
Eiilin in his Zatschrijt, are two 
papers by the same author, entitled. 
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of the myth had become entirely obliterated. Indra is 
there but the quarrelsome and jealous god, Avho subdues 
the unwieldy giant by low cunning ; and in the Indian 
epic the myth either still retains the same form, or else 
Indra is represented by a human hero, Arjuna, an incarna- 
tion of himself, who makes short work of the giant, and 
the kings who pass for the incarnations of the latter. The 
principal figures of the Maha-Bharata and Ramayana fall 
away like the kings of Firdusi, and there remain for his- 
tory only those general events in the story of the people 
to which the ancient myths about the gods have been 
applied. The personages fade into the background, and m 
this representation are only recognisable as poetic crea- 
tions. 

Thirdly, the songs of the Rik unfold to us particulars 
as to the time, place, and conditions of their origin and 
growth. In the more ancient of them the Indian people 
appear to us settled on the hanks of the Indus, divided 
into a number of small tubes, in a state of mutual hos- 
tility, leading a patriarchal life as husbandmen and 
nomads ; living separately or in small communities, and 
represented by their kings, m the eyes of each other by the 
wars they wage, and in presence of the gods by the com- 
mon sacrifices they perform. Each father of a family acts 
as priest in his own house, himself kindling the sacred 
fire, performing the domestic ceremonies, and offering up 
praise and prayer to the gods. Only for the great com- 
mon sacrifices — a sort of tribe-festivals, celebrated by the 
king — are special piiests appointed, who distinguish them- 
selves by their comprehensive knowledge of the requisite 
rites and by their learning, and amongst whom a sort of 
rivalry is gradually developed, according as one tribe or 
another is considered to have more or less prospered by 
its sacrifices. Especially prominent here is the enmity 
between the families of Vosishtha and Vi&vamitra, which 
runs through all Vedic antiquity, continues to play an 
important part in the epic, and is kept up even to the 
latest times ; so that, for example, a commentator of the 
Veda who claims to be descended from Va^isbtha leaves 
passages unexpounded in which the latter is stated to liave 
had a curse imprecated upon him. This implacable hatred 
owes its oiigin to the trifling circumstance of Vasishtha 
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■vrliat "was its principal cause, is still uncertain. IVas it 
the pressure brought about by the arrival of new settlers ? 
AVa.s it excess of population ? Or was it only the longing 
for the beautiful tracts of Ilindastan? Or perhaps all 
these causes combined ? According to a legend preserved 
in the Erdhmana of the AMiite Yajus, the priests were in 
a great measure the cause of this movement, by urging 
it upon the kings, even against their will [7. St., i. 178]. 
The connection with the ancestral home on the Indus 
Tcmaincd, of course, at first a verj’’ close one ; later on, 
however, when the new Erahmanical organisation was 
completely consolidated in Hindustan, a strong element of 
bitterness was infused into it, since the Brahmans looked 
upon their ojld kinsmen who had remained true to the cus- 
toms of their forefathers as apostates and unbelievers 
But while the origin of the songs of the Uik dates from 
this primitive time, the redaction of the Rik-Samhita only 
took place, as w*e observed, at a period when the Brah- 
manical hierarchy was fully developed, and when the 
Kosala-Videhas and Ivuni-Panchalas,* who are to be re- 
garded ns having been specially instrumental in effect- 
ing it, were in their prime It is also certain that not 
a few of the songs were composed either at the time of 
the emigration into Hindustan, or at the time of tho 
compilation itself. Such songs arc to be found in the last 
liook especially, a comparatively large portion of which, ns 
I have already remarked, recurs in the Atharvaveda-Sam- 
hita. It is for tho critic to determine approximately in 
the case of each individual song, having regard to its con- 


• ^fanl^a^a x. 9$ If a dialojrns 
Deripi and ^aiptanu, the 
l«0 • ATrturaryau,* as Ydska calls 
them. In the Mab.d-Ilh^rata fiatp* 
tana It the name of the father of 
IlhUhma and VichitraTirya, by 
whole twft wiTca, AmhiW and Am- 
Milled, VTiaalxckmo the father of 
PhriUrlfnlra and Tdodi- Thta 
Samlano li, therefore, the grand- 
father of these latter, or the preat- 
jrrandfather ©f the Kaeraraa and 
’ I'dn^ivac, the belti!;ertnti m the 
Stah.MlhinU. W*e iheutd Ihcs 
hafe (0 luppoee that the feud de- 


ecribed in this epic had been foncht 
out lon^ before the final arrange- 
ment of (ho Uih-Sarplxet ! It t«, 
howerer, que^tionahte whether the 
Sarptanu of the llahd-nhirala i« 
identical with the Saiptanu men- 
tioned in the Rik ; or, eren if we 
take th!« for grantc<l, whether be 
mar not merely hare been asaociited 
with tbc epic lepend in majorm rti 
fflortan. DerJhi, at lewt, who, 
accordlus to Ydiki, i* hit limtbcr, 
has in the Ilik a difTerent father 
from the one girea la the qdc. See 
203. 
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having once been appointed chief sacrificial priest instead 
of Vi^vamitra by one of the petty kings of those early 
time^., ’nduence of those royal priests does not, how- 
evoiy ' 'early period, extend beyond the sacrifice; 
the/ ;. ' ste'5 as yet ; the people is still one united 

> V,';. lo name, that of settlers. 

■»< • ' 'ably vlcctpil, is called Vispati, a 

■anian. The free position lield 
unarkablc. We find songs of 
aited to poctes-jos and queens, 
Atri appTs.^ in the foremost 
> dor, ■ element is not 
s t’ 4 t the stamp of 
' is, however, 
ulei-s of the 
nited prayer. 
’■ ecognition of 

^ tlie beings 
.same time 
depeniient. 

^ is e.stab- 
ntly wanl- 
.gvods is as 
and I will 
‘ right on 
, nrt grace, 
iousne-'^s. u 
dciinre of 
’■ k:.;,:vg - :;h vre ar..- 

■loavf»ured 
gradually 
iv df'jirei;;' 
'■dan. and 
*1 wjiat it 
all nuH.scs 
■; Gatigc-s, 
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\7liat \ras its principal cause, is still uncertain. "Was it 
the pressure brought about by the arrival of new settlers ? 
Was it excess of population ? Or was it only the longing 
for the beautiful tracts of Hindi^stan? Or perhaps all 
these causes combined ? According to a legend preserved 
in the Brahmana of the White Yajus, the priests were in 
a great measure the cause of this movement, by urging 
it upon the kings, even against their will [7. St , i. 178], 
The connection with the ancestral home on the Indus 
remained, of course, at first a very close one , later on, 
however, when the new Brahmanical organisation was 
completely consolidated in Hindustan, a strong element of 
bitterness was infused into it, since the Brahmans looked 
upon their qld kinsmen who had remained true to the cus- 
toms of their forefathers as apostates and unbelievers. 

But while the origin of the songs of the Rik dates from 
this primitive time, the redaction of the Rik-Samhita only 
took place, as we observed, at a period when the Brah- 
manical hierarchy was fully developed, and when the 
Kosala-Videhas and Kuru-Panchdlas * who are to be re- 
garded as having been specially instrumental in effect- 
ing it, were in their prime. It is also certain that not 
a few of the songs were composed either at the time of 
the emigration into Hindustan, or at the time of the 
compilation itself. Such songs are to be found in the last 
Iwok especially, a comparatively large portion of which, as 
I have already remarked, recurs in the Atharvaveda-Sam- 
hitd. It is for the critic to determine approximately in 
the case of each individual song, havung regard to its con- 


• ifanda^a x. 9S is & dialocaiB 
Itctween Dcripi and Sarjitanu, the 
two ' Kauravyau' as Ydsha calls 
them. In the Mahd*nhlrata 6aip- 
tann is the name of the father of 
Ilhtshma and Vichilravirya, by 
whose two wives, Ambtkit and Am- 
Mlikif, Vydsa becamo the father of 
nhntarishtra and Pipiju. This 
Saiptanu is, therefore, the prand- 
father of those Utter, or the creat- 
prandfather of the Kanravas and 
' Fin^iras, the bcUi^erents in the 
Mahd.BhSrata. We should thus 
hare to suppose that the feud de- 


scribed in this epic bad been fought 
out long before the final anranpe- 
ment of the Ilik-Saiphild I It i«, 
however, questionable whether the 
Sarptanu of the Mahd-Rhirata is 
identical with the Saqitanu men- 
tioned in the Kik ; or, even if we 
lake this for granted, whether he 
mar not merely hare been aasodated 
with the epic legend in viajorm m 
^loriam. Derdpi, at least, who, 
accord inz to Ydska, U hia brother, 
has in the Rik a dtCerent father 
from the one giren la the epic. See 
203. 
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the groundwork and the outlines of this ancient edifice.® 
Besides the powers of nature, we find, as development pro- 
gresses, personifications also of spiritual conceptions, of 
ethical import ; but the adoration of these, as compared 
with the former, is of later origin. 

I have already discussed the precautions taken to secure 
the text of the Rik-Samhitd, i e , the question of its authen- 
ticity, and I have likewise alluded to the aids to its ex- 
planation furnished by the remaining Vedic literature 
These latter reduce themselves chiefly to the Nighantus, 
and the Ninikta of Yaska Both works, m their turn, 
found their commentators in course of time. For tlie 
Mghantus, we have the commentary of Devarajayajvan, 
who belongs to about the fifteenth or sixteenth century 
In the introduction he enlarges upon the history of their 
study, from which they appear to have found only one 
other complete commentator since Yaska, viz, Skanda- 
svamin. For Yaska's Nirukta a commentary has been 
handed down to us dating from about the thirteenth cen- 
tury, that of Diirga Both works, moreover, tlie ^fighan- 
tus as well as the Kirukta, exist in two different recen- 
sions These do not materially differ from one another, 
and chiefly in respect of arrangement only , but the very 
fact of their existence leads us to suppose that these works 
were originally transmitted orally rather than m writing 
A commentary, properly so called, on the Rik-Samlutd, liai 
come down to us, but it dates only from the fourteenth 
century, tliat of Sdyandchdrya.* “ From the long series of 


Muir’a Original Samhrit Texts, 
vol. T. (1870), is the best source of 
information for Vedic mythology. 

This name appears both in the 
Vafiias in the last book of the 6atap 
Br., and in the Extndfnukrama of 
the Atrejd school, irbere he is called 
Baiogi, and described as the pupil 
of Vaiiampdyana, and teacher of 
Tittiri. From Pin., ii. 4. 63, it 


again is quoted by Pimni; see 
/. , lii. 475. A direct reference 

to Yiska is made in the Rik-Pidt. 
and m the Brihadderati; see also 
I, St , Till 96, 24S, 246. 

* The circumstance that com- 
mentaries on almost all branches of 
the Ved as, and on Tarious other impor- 
tant and extensive works as well, 
are ascribed to Siyana and his 
brother JSIidhava, is to be explained 
by tbe practice prevailing in India 
by which works composed by order 
of some distinguished person bear 
his name as the author. So in the 
present day the Pandits work for the 
person who pays them, and Icare 
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tents, its ideas, its language, and the traditions connected 
with, it, to whajt period it ought possibly to be ascribed. 
But as yet this task is only set ; its solution has not yet 
even begun.^® 

The deities to whom the songs are for the most part 
addressed are tire following ; — Birst, Agni, the god of fire. 
The songs ded.icated to him are the most numerous of all 
— a fact sul?’ ' 'ndicative of the character and import 
of these s , A ns. He is the messenger from men, 
to the go v ' ;■ eJi them, who with his far- 
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to the sacrifice, horveVer 
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as an elemental force. 
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the groundwork and the outlines of this ancient edifice.® 
Besides the powers of nature, we find, as development pro- 
gresses, personifications also of spiritual conceptions, of 
ethical import ; but the adoration of these, as compared 
with the former, is of later origin. 

I have already discussed the precautions taken to secure 
the text of the Rik-Samhita, i e,, the question of its authen- 
ticity, and I have likewise alluded to the aids to its ex- 
planation furnished by the remaining Vedic literature. 
These latter reduce themselves chiefly to the Nighantus, 
and the Nirukta of Yaska.® Both works, in their turn, 
found their commentators in course of time. For the 
Nighantus, w^e have the commentarj' of Devarajayajvan, 
who belongs to about the fifteenth or sixteenth century. 
In the introduction he enlarges upon the history of their 
study, from which they appear to have found only one 
other complete commentator since Yaska, viz., Skanda- 
svamin. For Yaska's Nirukta a commentary has been 
handed down to us dating from about the thirteenth cen- 
tury, that of Duiga. Both works, moreover, the Xighan- 
tus as well as the Nirukta, exist in two different recen- 
sions. These do not materially differ from one another, 
and chiefly in respect of arrangement only ; but the very 
fact of their existence leads us to suppose that these works 
were originally transmitted orally rather than in writing. 
A commentarj’’, properly so called, on the Rik-Samhita, has 
come down to us, but it dates only from the fourteenth 
century, that of Sayanachar5’'a,* " From the long series of 


** Muir’s Original Saniirit Texts, 
Tol. T. (1S70), is the best Bource of 


Tiltiri. From W^i., ii. 4. 63, it 
follow* that was cognbant of 


peotioncd in the KilbaVa, which 


again is quoted by Pdnini; sec 
J. St., ill. 475. A direct reference 
to Ydska is made in the Rik-Pnit. 
and m the Bphaddevati; see also 
I. St , Till 96, 245, 246. 

* The circumstance that com- 
mentaries on almost all branches of 
the Veda«, and on various otter impor- 
tant and cxtensiTC irorks as well, 
are ascribed tO and bU 

brother Jlddbara, is to be explained 
by the practice prcvailmir in India 
by which works composed by order 
of some diatinguishra person bear 
his name as the author. So in the 
present day (he Pandits work for the 
pcRou who pays them, and leave 
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centuries-’'' between Yaska and Sayana but scanty remains 
of an exegctic literature connected with tlie Rik>Sarnluta 
arc left to us, or, at any rate, have as yet been discovered. 
Sainknra and the Vcddntic .school turned their attention 
chiefly to the Upanishads. hfevertheless, a gloss upon a 
])ortion at least of the Rik-Samhita was drawn' up by 
Anandatirtha, a pupil of ^amkara, of which there is an 
exposition by Jayatirtha, comprising the second and third 
adky&ya^ of the first ashfaka, in the Library 'of the India 
House in London.” Sayana himself, in addition to Durga’s 
commentary on the Rirukti, only quotes Bhatta Bhaskara 
hli.^ra and Bharatasvamin as expositors of the Vedas.^ 
Tlie former wrote a commentary upon the Taitt. Yajus, 
not the Rik-Sainhita, in which he refers to Ka^akritsna, 
Ekaclnirni, and Yaska as his predecessors in the work. 
For Bliaratasvamin Ave have no further data than that his 
name is also cited by Devaraja (on the FTighantus), who 
further mentions Bhatta Bhaskara Mi^ra, Madhavadeva, 
Bhavasvamin, Guhadeva, Srinivasa, and Uvatta. The 
latter, otherwise called Gata, wrote a commentary on the 


the fruit of their labour to him as 
lus property. 2 ild 4 harii, and prob- 
ably also Silynna, wore ministers at 
the court of King: Bukka at Vijaya- 
nagara, and took advantage of their 
position to give a fresh impulse to 
the study of the Veda, The writings 
attributed to them point, by the very 
difforenco of their con ter its and style, 
to a variety of authorship, [Accord- 
ing to A, C. Burnell, in the preface 
to his edition of the Yansa-Brdh- 
jnana, p. viii., ff, (1873), 
names denote one person only. 
Sdyana, he says, is ^‘the Bhoga- 
natha, or mortal body, of Madhava, 
the soul identified with Vishnu.” 
Burnell is further of opinion that 
the twenty- nine writings current 
under the name of Mddhava all pro- 
ceed from Mddhava himself, unas- 
sisted to any large extent by others, 
and that they were composed ^ by 
him during a period of about thirty 
of the fifty-five years between 133 1-- 
1386 A.B., which he spent as abbot 
of the monastery at Snhgeri, under 


the name Vidydranj’asvdrriin. See 
my remarks to the contrary in Lite- 
rarisches Ceniralblatt (1873), P« 
Burnell prefers the form Vid3^dna- 
gara to Vijayanagara. Cowell, in 
his note oxf Colebr., Mi sc, ^Ess., i. 
235, has Yidyd*^ and Yijaya® side by 
side.] 

* Sec Both, Zia* IntL, p. 22, 

To these have to be added 
Skandasvdmin (see p. 41) and Ka- 
pardin (see below) ; and as anterior 
to Sdj'ana we must probably regard 
the works of Atmdnanda, Bdvana, 
and KausJka (or is the latter iden- 
tical with Bhatta Kau^ika Rhdskara 
? cf, Burnell, Catalogue of 
Vedic p. 12), and tlie Gd- 

dhdrtharatnamdld; Burnell, Vansahr,^ 
p. xxvi., fif. ; MuHer, in the preface 
to his large edition of the Rik- 
Samhitd, vol, vi. p.xxvii,, ff. Some , 
extracts from Rdvana’s commentar}' 
have been published by Fitz-Edward 
Hall in Joxumal As, Boc, Beng,^ 
1S62, pp. 129-134. 
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Sambita of the White Yajus, not the Rik-Samhita, as -well 
as commentaries on the two Prdtiidkhyas of the Rik and 
the White Yajus. 

As regards European researches, the Rik-Samhitd, as 
•well as the other Vedas, first became known to us through 
Colebrooke’s excellent paper " On the Vedas,” in the 
Tt,es, vol. viii. (Calc. 1 805 ). To Rosen we are indebted for the 
first text, as given partly in his Rigvcdcc Specimen (London, 
1830), partly in the edition of the first ashtalca, with Latin 
translation, which only appeared after the early death of 
the lamented author (t6irf 1838), Since then, some other 
smaller portions of the text of the Rik-Sainhitd have here 
and there been commumcated to us in text or translation, 
especially in Roth’s already often quoted and excellent 
AWiandlungen ziir Littcratur *und Gcschickte des Weda 
(Stuttgart, 1846). The entire Sambita, together with the 
commentary of Sdyana, is now being published, edited by 
Dr. JL IMuller of Oxford, at the expense of the East India 
Company ; the first aslitaka appeared in 1 849. At the same 
time an edition of the text, with extracts from the com- 
mentary, is in course of publication in India. From Dr. 
M. Muller, too, we may expect detailed prolegomena to 
his edition, -which am to treat in particular of the position 
held by the songs of the Rik in the history of civilisation. 
A French translation by Langlois comprises the entire 
Samliita (1848-1851); it is, of course, in many respects 
highly useful, although in using it great caution is neces- 
sary. An English translation by Wilson is also begun, of 
which the first ashtdka only has as yet appeared.^^ 


Muller’s edition of the text, 
together Tvith the commentary of 
Sdyana, a complete index of words, 
and hat of j^atikat, is now com- 
plete, in 811 Tols., 1849-1875, He 
has also published separately the 
text of the first mandala, in 
Aitd- and patfa-po^Aa (Leipzig, 185^ 
69), as also the whole lo mandalas, 
likewise in double form (Loudon, 


Indica, Hos. 1-4 (Calc. 1S49), only 
reaches to the end of the second 
adhydya, A fragment of the text, 
edited by SteTciison so long ago as 
1833, extends hut a little farther 
( 1 , I-3S). — Of Wilson’s translation, 
five volumes hare appeared; the 
last, in 1866, under the editorship 
of Cowell, brings it up to wiand. 
Yiii. 2a Ben fey published In bis 
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Wc now kirn to the BrdJimams of the Rik. 

^ Of tliese, we have two, tlie Aitarcya-Brdlmxana and tlie 
SdnkJidyn.na- (or XaushilaJci-) Brdhmana. They are closely 
connected with one another, treat essentially of the same 
matter, not nnfrequently, however, taking opposite views 
of the same question. It is in the distribution of their 
matter that they ciiiefly differ. In the Saiikhayana-Brah- ' 
man a we haim a jicrfectly arranged work, embracing on 
a de Unite plan the entire sacrificial procedure; but this 
does not seem to be the case in an equal degree in the 
Aitarcya-Bralu'nana. The latter, moreover, appears to 
treat exclusively of the Soma sacrifice; whereas in the 
former it merely occupies the principal place. In the 
Safikhayana-Briihmana we meet with nothing at all cor- 
responding to tlie last tan' adhydyas of the Aitareya-Brah- 
mana, a gap which is only filled up by the SafQrha- 
yana-Sutra ; and for this reason, as well as from internal 
evidence, it may perhaps be assumed that the adhydyas 
in question are but a later addition to the Aitareya-Brah- 
mana. In the extant text, the Aitareya-Brahmana con- 
tains 40 adhydyas (divided into eight pahcMJcds, or pen-'. 


latcd a 7 \d explauicd (London, 1869). 
But the scliolar wlio has done most 
by far for the right understanding 
of the Rik is Roth ; both in tiie 
commentary added to his edition of 
Yaska’s Nirukta (Gottingen, 1848- 
52), and in the great St. Petersburg 
Sanskrit Dictionary (seven vols., 
1S53-75), edited h}" Bolitlingk and 
him. Here wc may also mention the 
following works : — Grassmann, 
terhuch zum Rigveda (1S73, fF.) ; 
Delbriick, Das altindisclic Verhum, 
(1S74) ; Benfej”, Eiideitiing in die 
Graminatih der ve.dischcn Spraehe 
(1874), and Die Quantitdtsvei^scliie- 
denheiten in den Samhiid- iindPad i- 
Texten der Veden ; Bollensen, Die 
Liedcr des Pardkiray \nZ. D, M. G. 
xxii. (186SI ; Siehenzig Liedcr des 
Rigveda, iihc7\setzt von Karl Geldner 
nnrf Adolf Kaegi, mit Beitrdgcn von 
R.Roth (Tubingen, 1875)— reviewed 
by Abel Bergaigne in the Revue 
Critique, Dec. ir and 18, 1875.; 
Alfred Ludwig, Die NacUrichten d 


Rig- nnd Athai^vaveda iiher Geogra- 
phic, Gcschichte und Verfassung des 
alten indiens (the identification here 
mentioned, p. 13, of the Yedic 
Sarasvati with the Indus, was first 
made by myself ; cf. Vdj, S. Spec., ii. 
80 n., 1847), and Die philosophi- 
schen und rcligiosen Anschamingen 
des Veda (Frag, ^^ 75 )} Alfred Hil- 
lebrandt, Ucbei' dieGottin Aditi (Bres- 
lau, 1S76) ; H. Zimmer, Parjanya 
Fidrgyn Ydta Wodan in Zeitschrift 
fiir Deutsches Alterthum, New Series, 
vii. 164, fF, Lastly, we have to draw ' 
attention specially to Muir's Oi^ginal 
Sanshrit Texts (5 vols., second ’edit., 
London, 1868, ff,), in which the 
antiquarian information contained 
in the Rik-Samhitd on the different 
stages and phases of Indian life at 
that early period is clearly and com- 
prehensively grouped : translations . 
T " oils Vedic passages and 

'ven. , 

is /. 89, ff. 
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tads), while the ^ankhayana-Bralimana contains 30 j and 
it is perhaps allowable to refer to them the rule in Panini 
V. 1. 62, which states how the name of a Brdhmana is to 
be formed if it contain 30 or 40 adhydyas , — a view which 
would afford external warrant also of the fact of their 
existence in this form in Panini’s time, at all events. 
Geographical or similar data, from whicli a conclusion 
might be drawn as to the time of their composition, are of 
very rare occurrence. Most of these, together with really 
historical statements, are to bo found m the last books of 
the Aitareya-Brahmana (see I. St., 1 199, ff.), from which 
it at any rate specially follows that their scene is the 
country of the Kuru-Panchdlas and Ya^a-Usinaras (see 
viiL 14). In the ^ankhayana-Bi^ihmana mention is made 
of a great sacrifice in the Nairaisha forest ; but this can 
hardly be identified with the one at which, according to 
the accounts of the ilahd-Bharata, the second recitation 
of this epic took place. Another passage implies a very 
special prominence amongst the other gods of the deity 
who is afterwards known to us exclusively by the name 
of Siva. He here receives, among other titles, those of 
l^dna and Mahadeva, and we might perhaps venture to 
conclude from this that he w'as already the object of a very 
special worship. \Ye are at any rate justified in inferring, 
unless the passage is an interpolation, that the Sdflkhd- 
yana-Brahmana ranks chronologically with the last books 
of the Samhita of the White Yajus, and with those por- 
tion of Its Brdhmana and of the Atharva-Samhitd in 
which this nomenclature is likewise found. Lastly, a 
third passage of the Sdukhdyana-Brdhmana implies, as 
already hinted, a special cultivation of the field of lan- 
guage in the northern parts of India. People resorted 
thither in order to become acquainted -with the language, 
and on their return enjoyed a special authority on ques- 
tions connected with it. [Z >Sif , li, 309 ] 

Both Brahman as presuppose literary compositions of 
some extent as having preceded them. Thus mention is 
made of the dkhydnavidas, i.e., " those versed in tradition 
and gdthds, ahhiyajna-gdthds, a sort of memorial verses 

i 
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Wq now turn to the Erdlmaijas of the Rik. 

^ Of these, wc liave two, the Jiiiarcyci-Brdhmana and tlie 
Hdnhhdijana- (or ICansMtaki-) Brdlmiana. They are closely 
connected with one another,* treat essentially of the same 
matter, not uufrequently, however, taking opposite views 
of the same question. It is in the distribution of their 
matter tliat they chiefly differ. In tlie SailHuiyana-Brah- ‘ 
mana we have a perfectly arranged -work, embracing on 
a definite plan the entire sacrificial procedure; but this 
does not seem to be the case in an equal degree in the 
Aitareya-Brahi'nana. The latter, moreover, appears to 
treat exclusively of the Soma sacrifice; whereas in the 
former it merely occupies the principal place. In the 
Sai'ikhayana-Brahmana we meet with nothing at all cor- 
responding to the last tan' adhydyas of the Aitareya-Brah- 
inana, a gap which is only filled up by the Saiikha- 
yana-Siitra ; and for this reason, as well as from internal 
evidence, it may perhaps be assumed that the adhydyas 
in question are but a later addition to the Aitareya-Erah- 
mana. In the extant text, the Aitareya-Brahmana con- 
tains 40 adhydyas (divided into eight paftcMlcds, or pen-'. 


latcd and explained (London, 1869). 
But the scholar ^vho has done most 
by far for the riijht understanding 
of the R\k is Rotli; both in tiie 
commentary added to his edition of 
Yaska’s Nirukta (Gottinacn, 1848- 
52), and in the great St. Petersburg 
Sanskrit Dictionary (seven vols., 
1S53-75), edited b}' Bohtlingk and 
liim. Here wc may also mention the 
following works : — Grassmann, Wor- 
terhuch zum Jlirjveda (1873, ff.) ; 
Delbriick, Das aitindische Verhitrti 
{1S74); Benfey, Einleitnng in die 
Granimatih der vediseken Sprackc 
{1S74), and Die QiLantitdtsvci'scJiie- 
denheiten in den Samhiid- nndPad t- 
TexUn der Veden ; Bollensen, Die 
Liedcr des Pardkira, in Z. D. il/. G, 
:xxii- (18681 ; Sichenzig Liedcr dcs 
Jligvedaf iihcrsetzt von Karl Geldner 
nnd Adolf Kaegi, mit Beitrdgcn von 
B. Roth (Tiibingen, 1875)— re viewed 
by Abel Bergaigne in the Pevue 
Critique^ Dec, II and l8, 1875 ; 
Alfred Ludwig, Die Nachrichteii des 


Rig- itnd Atharvaveda iiber Geogra- 
phic, Gescliichte und Yevfassung des 
aliai Indiens (the identification here 
mentioned, p. 13, of the Yedic 
Sarasvati with the Indus, was first 
made by myself ; cf. Vdj, S. Spec., ii. 
80 n., 1847), and Die pJiiUsoplii- 
sclicn und religwsen Anschauungen 
des Fec?<i (Prag, 1S7S) ; Alfred Hil- 
lebrandt, Ucher dicGottin Aditi (Bres- 
lau, 1S76) ; H. Zimmer, Parjanya 
Fibrgyii Vdta Wodan in Zcitschrift 
fiir Deutsches Alterthum. Nevi" Series, 
vii. 164, fF. Last!}', we have to draw ^ 
attention specially to Muir’s Original 
Sanshrit Texts (5 vols., second ’edit., 
London, 1868, ff.), in which the 
antiquarian information contained 
in the Rik-Saiphitd on the different 
stages and phases of Indian life at 
that early period is clearly and com: 
prehensively grouped: translations 
of numerous Yedic passages and 
pieces are given. 

* See on this /. St., ii. 289, ff. 
[and ix. 377]. 
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tads), while the ^auklidyana-EraliiTiana contains 30; and 
it is perhaps allowable to refer to them the rule in IVinini 
V. I. 62, which states how the name of a Brdhinana is to 
be formed if it contain 30 or 40 adhydyas , — a view wdiich 
would afibrd external warrant also of the fact of their 
existence in tliis form in Panini’s time, at all events 
Geographical or similar data, from which a conclusion 
might be drawn as to the time of their composition, are of 
very rare occurrence. Most of these, together with really 
historical statements, are to be found in the last books of 
tlie Aitareya-Brahmana (see I. St., 1. 199, ff.), from which 
it at any rate specially follows that their scene is the 
country of the Kuru-Paiichalas and VaSa-XJsinaras (see 
viii. 14). In the ^dnkhayana-Brahmana mention is made 
of a great sacrifice in the Naimisha forest ; but this can 
hardly be identified with the one at which, according to 
the accounts of the Mahd-Bliarata, the second recitation 
of this epic took place. Another passage implies a very 
special prominence amongst the other gods of the deity 
who is afterwards known to ns exclusively by the name 
of Siva. He here receives, among other titles, those of 
l^dna and Mahddeva, and we might perhaps venture to 
conclude from this that he was already the object of a very 
special Nvorship. We are at any rate justiticd in inferring, 
unless the passage is an interpolation, that the Sdfikha- 
yana-Brdbmana ranks chronologically with the last books 
of the Samhitd of the White Yajus, and with those por- 
tions of its Brdhmana and of the Atharva-Samhita in 
which this nomenclature is likewise found. Lastly, a 
, third passage of the ^dukhdyana-Brdhmana impbes, as 
' already hinted, a special cultivation of the field of lan- 
guage in the northern parts of India. People resorted 
thither in order to become acq^uainted with the language, 
and on their return enjoyed a special authority on ques- 
tions connected with it. [/. St., il 309.] 

Both Brdhmanas^ presuppose literary compositions of 
some extent as having preceded them Thus mention is 
made of the dkhydnavidas, i,e , “ those versed in tradition 
and gdtMs, alhiyajna-ydthds, a sort of memorial verses 
(ftitn/rds), are also frequently referred to and quoted. The 
names Iligveda, Sdmaveda, and Yajurveda, as well as trayi 
vxdyd, a term used to express them collectively, repeatedly 
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occur. ^ In the ^^aukliayana-Bralimana, liowever, special 
regard is had to the Paiiigya and Kausln'taka, ^vhose views 
are very frequently quoted side by side^ that of the Kau- 
sliftaka being always recognised as final. The question 
now arises what we are to understand by these expres- 
sions, whether works of the Brdlimana order already ex- 
tant in a written form, or still handed down orally only — 
or merely the inherited tradition of indivddual doctrines. 
^Mention of the Kauslu'taka and the Paingjm occurs in the 
Aitareya-Brahniana only in a single passage — and that 
perhaps an inteipulated one — in the latter part of the 
work. This at all e\ ents ])roves, what already seemed pro- 
bable from its more methodical arrangement, that the 
Siifikhayana-Brahmana is to be considered a later produc- 
tion than the Aitareya-Bralimana, since it appears to be a 
recast of two sets of views of similar tenor already extant 
under distinct names, wiule the Aitareya-Brahmana pre-' 
seats itself as a more independent effort. The name 
Paingya belongs to one of the sages mentioned in the 
Brdlimana of the AVhite Yajus and elsewhere, from whose 
family Y.-lska Paingi* was descended, and probably also 
Pingala, the author of a treatise on metre. The Paingi 
Kalpali is expressly included by the commentator of 
Pdnini, probably following the hlahdbhdshya, among the 
ancient Kaljia-Sutras, in contradistinction to the Asmara- 
tkah Kaijxuh, with which we shall presently become 
acquainted as an autlioritj^ of tlie Asvaldyana-Sutra. 
The Paingins are, besides, frequently mentioned in early 
wwitings, and a Paiuei-Brdhmana must still have been in 
existence even in Sdyana’s time, for he repeatedly refers 
to it. The case stands similarly as regards the name 
Kauslu’taka, vdiich, is, moreover, used directly^ in the ma- 
jority of passages where it is quoted for the Sdnkhdyana- 
Brahmana itself — a fact easy of explanation, as in the latter 
the view represented by the Kauslutaka is invariably 
upheld as the authoritative one, and we have in this 
Brdlimana but a remoulding by Sdfikhdyana of the stock 
of dogma peculiarly the property of the Kaushitakins. 
Further, in its commentary, which, it may be remarked, 


* The quotations from Brdhmanas Paingi Kalpah in the Mahdbhdshya, 
in Ydska, therefore, belong in part see /. (Sir., xiii. 4S5.J 
perhaps to the Paiugya {?). [On the 
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interprets the work under the sole title of the “ KausW- 
taki-Brahmana,” passages are frequently quoted from a 
Maha-Kauslntaki-Brahmana, so that ve have to infer the 
existence of a still larger work of similar contents, — ^pro- 
bably a later handling of the same subject (?) This com- 
mentary further connects the Kaushitaki-Brahmana with 
the school of the Kauthumas — a school which otherwise 
belongs only to the Samaveda : this, however, is a relation 
which has not as yet been cleared up. — The name Safi- 
klmyana-Brahmana interchanges occasionally with the 
'form Safikhyayana-Brahmana, but the former would seem 
to deserve the preference ; its earliest occurrence is pro- 
hahly in the PrdtiSdkhya-Sutra of the Black Yajus 

The great number of myths and legends contained in 
both these Brahmanas of the Rik invests them with a 
peculiar interest. These are not indeed introduced for 
their own sake, but merely with a view to explain the 
origin of some hymn ; but this, of course, doe.s not detract 
from their value One of them, the legend of 6unah^epa, 
which is found in the second part of the Aitareya- 
Brdhmana, is translated by Both in the Indische Studien^ 
i. 45S-464, and discussed in detail, ibid., ii. 1 12—123. 
According to him, it follows a more ancient metrical ver- 
sion. lYe must indeed assume generally, with regard to 
many of these legends, that they had already gamed a 
rounded, independent shape in tradition before they were 
incorporated in+o the Brabmana, and of this we have fre- 
quent evidence in the distinctly archaic character of their 
language, compared with that of the rest of the text. Now 
these legends possess great value for us from two points 
of view ; first, because they contain, to some extent at 
least, directly or indirectly, liistorical data, often stated in 
a plain and artless manner, but at other times disguised 
and only perceptible to the eye of criticism; and, secondly, 
because they present connecting links with the legends 
of later times, the origin of which would otherwise have 
remained almost entirely obscuie 

On the Aitareya-Brahmana we have ,a commentary by 
Sayana, and on the Ivaushitaki-Brabmana one by Vina- 
yaka, a son of JIddhava."® 

Tbe Aitarej a-Brj 5 hmana lias by JIartm Hau?, ’2 TOls, Bombay, 
been edited, text with translation, 1S63, see I St., 1*. J77-3S0 (1865). 
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^ome definite foTia ot other, always however retaining his 
name. It is in this way that we have to account for the fact of 
our finding theauthors of works that have been handed down 
to us, mentioned in these works themselves. Por the rest, 
the doctrines of Aitareyamust have found especial favour, 
and his pupils have been especially numerous ; for we find 
his name attached to the Brahmana as well as the Aran- 
yaka. With respect to the former, however, no reasons 
can for the present he assigned, while for the fourth 
hook of the Aranyaka "we have the direct information that 
it belongs to Akvaldyana,* the pupil of ^aunaka; nay, 
this ^aunaka himself appears to have passed for the 
author of the fifth hook, according to Colebrooke’s state- 
.ments on the subject, ilisc. Ess , i. 47, n. The name of 
Aitareya is not traceable anywhere in the Brdhmanas, 
he is first mentioned in the Chhdndogyopamshad The 
carhest allusion to the school of the Aitareyins is in the 
Sama-Sutras. — To judge from the repeated mention of 
them in the thiid book, the faimly of the Mandukas, or 
JIdnddkeyas, must also have been particularly active in 
the development of the views there represented. Indeed, 
we find them specified later as one of the five schools of 
the Rigveda; yet nothing bearing their name has been 
preserved except an extremely^ abstruse Upanishad, and 
the Mdndiiki-^Lksha, a grammatical treatise. The former, 
however, apparently only belongs to the Atharvan, and 
exhibits completely the standpoint of a rigid system. The 
latter might possibly he traced back to the Mdndukeya 
who is named here as well as in the Rik-Prdti^dkhya. 

The contents of the Aitareya-Aranyaka, as we now 
have it,^ supply no direct clue to the time of its composi- 


* 1 find an A^valij ana-Brithma-na 
also quoted, but am unable to give 
any patUcuUrB regarding iU fin 
a MS of the Alt Ar., India Office 
Library, 9S6, the entire work ia 
described at the end as Aivaldyanoh- 
tan Aranyahim.l 
“ See I. St , 1. 387-392. I am 
now in possession of the complete 
text, but have nothing material to 
add to the above remarks. Great 
stress la laid upon keeping the par- 
ticular doctrines secret, and upon 


the higli importance of those fami- 
liar with them Among the names 
r^enlioned in the course of the work, 
Agnive 4 yij ana la of significance on 
account of its formation. The in- 
teresting passages on the three 
pdtJuts of the Veda, mrbhvja = gam- 
httdpdlha, pratymna ^ jMzdapdika, 
and iih'}iai/amantarena=hramapdlhaf 
are discussed by M. Muller on Rik- 
Prdt , i. 2-4 (see also Nachtraue, 
P * 1 )- 

D 
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To cacli of these Bvahmanas is also annexed an Ai’an- 
yakn, or ‘ forest-portion/ that is, the portion to he studied 
in the forest hy the sages known to us through Jifega- 
sthencs as vXofttot, and also hy their disciples. This 
lorest-life is evidently only a later stage of develojiment 
in r.rahnianical contemplation, and it is to it that wo must 
chiclly ascribe tlie depth of speculation, the complete 
absorpt ion in mystic devotion by which the Hindiis are 
so eminently distinguished. Accordingly, the writings 
directly designated as Aranyakas bear this character im- 
pressed upon them in a very marked degree ; they consist 
in great part of Upanishads only, in which, generally 
speaking, a bold and vigorous faculty of thought cannot 
fail to be recognised, however much of the bizarre they 
ma}' at the same time contain. 

The Ailarci/a- Arani/al'a''^'^" consisis of five books, each 
<■»£ which again is called Aranyalca. The second and third 
liooks' form a separate Upanishad ; and a still further sul>- 
division here takes place, inasmuch as the four last sections 
of the second book, which are particularly consonant with 
the doctrines of the Vedanta system, pass kuA the 

AitarcyopamslicuU'^ Of these twm books ]\Ialiidasa Aitareya 
is the rejmted author; he is supposed to be the son of 
ATsala and Itara, and from the latter his name Aitareya 
is derived. This name is indeed several times quoted 
in the course of the work itself as a final authority, a cir- 
cumstance which conclusivelyproves the coiaectness of trac- 
ing to him the views therein propounded. For we must 
divest ourselves of the notion that a teacher of. this period 
ever put his ideas into writing ; oral delivery was his only 
method of imparting them to his pupils ; the knowledge of 
them was transmitted by tradition, until it became fixed in 


The legend of ^unahHCpa (vii. 13- 
18), had been discussed b}’ Koih; see 
alfcO Mlille.r, Hist, of A. S, X., p. 
573, d* Another section of it (viii. 
5-20), treating of royal inaugura- 
tions, had previously been edited by 
Sebonborn (Berlin, 1S62). 

33 b The first fasciculus of nn edi- 
tion, together with Sdy ana's cotn- 
inenlary, of the Aitareya-Aranyaka, 
by Edjeudra Lai a Miira, has just 


come to hand (Nov. 30, 1S75), ‘see 
Bihlioilicca Indicci, New ISeries, No. 
325 ; the text reaches as far as i. 

4. I. 

* See L St, i. 3S8, ff. 

This Aitareyopani shad, amongst 
others, has been edited (with Sam- 
karats commentary) and translated 
by Boer, Bihl. Ind., vii. 143, ff. 
(Calc. 1850), XV. 28, ff. (1853). 
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some definite form or other, always however retaining liis 
name. It is in this way that we have to account for the fact of 
our finding the authors of works that havebeen handed down 
to us, mentioned in these works themselves. Por the rest, 
the doctrines of Aitareya must have found especial favour, 
and Ins pupils have been especially numerous \ for we find 
his name attached to the Brahmana as well as the Aran- 
yaka. With respect to the former, liowever, no reasons 
can for the present be assigned, while for the fourth 
book of the Aranyaka w'e have the direct information that 
it belongs to A^valayana,* ** the pupil of Saunaka; nay, 
this Saunaka himself appears to have passed for the 
author of the fifth book, according to Colebrooke’s state- 
-ments on the siibject, Zhsc. Ess., i. 47, n. The name of 
Aitareya is not traceable anywhere in the Brdhmanas; 
he is first mentioned in the Chhandogyopanishad. The 
earliest allusion to the school of the Aitareyms is in the 
Sama-Sutras. — To judge from the repeated mention of 
them in the third book, the family of the Jlaodukas, or 
hldndukeyas, must also have been particularly active in 
the development of the views there represented. Indeed, 
we find them specified later as one of the five schools of 
the Rigveda; yet nothing bearing their name has been 
preser\’^ed except an extremely abstruse TJpanishad, and 
the Munadld-Sikshd, a grammatical treatise. The former, 
however, apparently only belongs to the Atharvan, and 
exhibits completely the standpoint of a rigid system. The 
latter might possibly he traced back to the Mdndukeya 
who is named here as well as in the Rik-Prati^akliya. 

The contents of tlie Aitareya-Aranyaka, as we now 
have it,^ supply no direct cV-ie to the time of its composi- 


* I find an A'ivaUjana'Brdhma^ja the iiigli impoitance of those faiai- 
ttlso quoted, but am unable to give bar with them. Among the names 
any particulars regarding it. [In ‘i-- --- 

a MS. of the Alt Ar., India Ofiice 
Library, 9S6, the entire work is 
described at the end as Ahaidyanol.~ 
tam Aranyalam.} 

** See I. St., I. 387-392 I am 
now in possession ot the complete 
text, but have nothing material to 

add to the above remarks. Great ' , , 

stress is laid upon keeping the par. P- 10 * 
ticular doctrines secret, and upon 
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tion, other than the one already noticed, namely, that in 
the second chapter of the second hook the extant arrange- 
ment of the Rik-Sdmhita is given. Again, the number 
.of teachers individually mentioned is very great, particu- 
larly in the third hook — among them are two ^akalyas, a 
Krishna Harita, a Panchalachanda — and this may be con- 
sidered as an additional proof of its more recent origin, a 
conclusion already implied by the spirit and form of the 
opinions enunciated.®'^ 

The Kaushitakaranyaka, in its present form, consists of 
three books ; but it is uncertain whether it is complete.®b 
It was only recently that I lighted upon the two first 
books.'" These deal rather with ritual than with specula- 
tion. The third book is the so-called 7?^ausMtahj- Upani- 
sliad,'\ a work of the highest interest and importance. Its 
first adhy&ya gives us an extremely important account of 
the ideas held with regard to the path to, and arrival in, 
the world of the blessed, the significance of which in 
relation to similar ideas of other races is not yet quite 
apparent, but it promises to prove very rich in information. 
The second adhy&ya gives us in the ceremonies which it 
describes, amongst other things, a very pleasing picture of 
the warmth and tenderness of family ties at that period. 
The third adhy&ya is of inestimable value in connection 
with the history and development of the epic myth, inas- 
much as it represents Indra battling with the same powers 
of nature that Arjuna in the epic subdues as evil demons. 
Lastly, the fourth adhy&ya contains the second recension 
of a legend which also appears, under a somewhat different 


The circumstance here empha- 
Bised may be used to support the 
very opposite view ; indeed I have 
BO represented it in the similar case 
of the Ldt^’ilj^ana-Sutra (see below). 
This latter view now appears to me 
to have more in its favour. 

A manuscript sent to Berlin 
b}; Blihler {MS. Or. foL 630) of tiie 
‘ Sdukhd5’ana-Aranyaka' (as it is 
there called) presents it in 15 adhy- 
rf7/as;,the first two correspond to 
Ait. Ar. i., v. ; adhy. 3-6 are made 
up of the Kaush. Up. ; adhy. 7, S 
correspond to Ait. Ar. iii.; adhy. 


9 gives the rivalry of the senses 
(like Satap. Br. 14. 9. 2). 

See Catalogue of the Berlin 
Skr. MSS., p. 19, n. 82. 

t See L Sty i. 392-420. It would 
be very desirable to know on what 
Poley*8 assertion is founded, ^'that 
the Kaushitaki-Brdhmana consists 
of nine adhydyas, the first, seventh, 
eighth, and ninth of which form the 
Kaushitaki-Brdlnnana-Upanishad.** 
1 have not succeeded in finding any 
statement to tins effect elsewhere, 
[See now CowcITs iheface, p. vif., 
to his edition of the Kaush. Up. in 
the BibL Ind.] 
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form, in tlie Aranyaka of tlio TYliite Yajus, the legend, 
namely, of the instruction of a Brahman, who is vei^ wise 
in his own esteem, by a warrior called Ajatalatru, king of 
kdSi. This Upanishad is also peculiarly rich in geogra- 
phical data, throwing light upon its origin. Thus the 
name of Chitra Gafigyayani, the wise king in the first 
adhydya who instructs Aruni, clearly points to the Gafigu. 
Accordmg to ii. 10, the northern and southern mountains, 
i c , Himavant and Vindhya, enclose in the eyes of the 
author the whole of the known world, and the list of the 
neighbouring tribes in iv. i perfectly accords with this. 
That, moreover, this TJpanishad is exactly contemporaneous 
with the Vrihad-Aranyaka of the White Yajus is proved 
by the position of the names Aruni, ^vetaketu, Ajata^atru, 
Gargya Balaki, and by the identity of the legends about 
the latter. [See /. SL, i. 392-420] 

We have an interpretation of both Aranyakas, that is to 
say, of the second and third books of the Aitareva-Aran- 
yaka, and of the third book of the Kaushltaki-Aranyaka 
in the commentary of Samkaracharya, a teacher who lived 
about the eighth century A D and who was of the 
highest importance for the Vedanta school. For not 
only did he interpret all the Vedic texts, that is, all the 
Upanishads, upon which that school is founded, he also 
commented on the Vedanta-Siitra itself, besides composing 
a number of smaller works with a view to elucidate and 
establish the Vedanta doctrine. His explanations, it is 
true, are often forced, from the fact of their having to 
accommodate themselves to the Vedanta system; still 
they are of high importance for us. Pupils of his, Anan- 
dajndna, Anandagiri, Anandatfrtha, and others, in their 
turn composed glosses on his commentaries. Of most of 
these commentaries and glosses we are now in possession, 
as they have been recently edited, together with •their 
Upanishads, by Dr. Boer, Secretary to the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal, in the Bibkothcca Indica, a periodical appearing 
under the auspices of that Society, and devoted exclusively 

^amkara’a^ale haaTiDl, imtoT- called a Saha, or follower of Sira. 
Innately, been more accurately de. In bis works, howerer, he appears 
termiped aa yet. He passes at the as a worahipper of Vdaudera, whom 
same time for a zealous adversary he pats forward aa the real incarna- 
91 the Buddhists, and ia therefore tion or representative of h-dhimn. 
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to the publication of texts. Unfortunately tlie UausW- 
taki-Upanishad is not yet among the number, neither 
is the Maitrayany-Upanishad, of which we have to speak 
in the sequel. It is, however, to be hoped that we shall 
yet receive bot]i. 3 »— And may yet a third, the Vashkala- 
Upanishad, be recovered and added to the list of these 
Upanishads of the Rik ! It is at present only known to 
us through Anquetil Duperron’s Owpnckliat, ii, 366-371 ; 
the original must therefore have been extant at the time 
of the Persian translation (rendered into Latin by Anque- 
til) of the principal Upanishads (1656). The Vashkala- 
Sruti is repeatedly mentioned by Sayana. We have seen 
above that a particular recension of the Rik-Samhita, 
which has likewise been lost, is attributed to the Vash- 
kalas. This Upanishad is therefore the one sorry relic 
left to us of an extensive cycle of literature. It rests 
upon a^ legend repeatedly mentioned in the Brahnianas, 
which in substance, and one might almost say in name 
also, corresponds to the Greek legend of Gauy-Medes. 
IMedhatithi, the son of Kanva, is carried up to heaven by 
ludra, who has assumed the form of a ram, and during 
their flight he inquires of Indra who he is. Indra, in 
reply, smilingly declares himself to be the All-god, identi- 
fying himself with the universe. As to the cause of the 
abduction, he goes on to say that, delighted with Medha- 
tithi’s penance, he desired to conduct him into the right 
jiath leading to truth ; he must therefore have no further 
misgiving. With regard to the date of this Upanishad, 
nothing more definite can of course at present be said 
than that its general tenor points to a tolerably high 
antiquity.^® 

We now descend to the last stage in the literature of 
the Rigveda, viz.,^ to its Sutras. 

First, of the Srauta-Sutras, or text-books of the sacri- 
ficial rite. Of these we possess two, the Sutra of As'vala- 
yana in 12 aclhydtjas, and that of Saiikhayana in 18 


Both have now been published Maitri-Up. with that of Edmatirtha 
and translated by Cowell in the (1863-69). 

Bibliotheca Indica, The Kaush.-Up. See now my special paper on the 
(Calc. 1861) is ^accompanied with subject in /, ix. 38-42 ; the ori- 
the comm, of Samkardnanda, the ginaitexthasnotyet been met with. 
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idhy&yas. The former connects itself with the Aitareya- 
Bralimana, the latter with 'the Sdiikhayana-Brahmana, and 
Tom these two works frec[uent literal quotations are re- 
spectively borrowed. Prom this circumstance alone, as 
veil as from the general handling of the subject, we might 
nfer that these Sutras are of comparatively recent origin ; 
ind direct testimony is not wanting to establish the fact. 
Chus the name Asvalayana is probably to be traced back 
o ASvala, whom we find mentioned in the Ajanyaka of 
he A\Tiite Yajus as the Hotar of Janaka, king of Videha 
see I. St, i 441). Again, the formation of the word by 
he affix dyana* probably leads us to the time of estab- 
lished schools (ayana) * However this may be, names 
formed in this way occur but seldom in the Brahmanas 
themselves, and only in their latest portions , in general, 
therefore, they always betoken a late period. We find 
corroboration of this in the data supplied by the contents 
of the Aivalayana-Siitra. Among the teachers there 
[juoted is an'Aimaiathya, whose halpa (doctrine) is con- 
sidered by the scholiast on Pdnmi, iv. 3. 105, probably 
following the llalidbhdshya,*^ as belonging to the new 
^uilpas implied in this rule, in contradistinction to the old 
halpas. If, then, the authorities quoted by A^valayana 
were regarded as recent, A^valayaiia himself must of 
course have been stiU more modern; and therefore we 
conclude, assuming this statement to originate from the 
Mahabhashya,^^ that A^valayana was nearly contemporane- 
ous with Panini. Another teacher quoted by Advalayana, 
Taulvali, is expressly mentioned by Panini (ii. 4. 61) as 
belonging to the pTdficlias, or “ dwellers in the east.” — ^At 
the end there is a specially interesting enumeration of the 
various Brahmana-families, and their distribution .among 
the family stems of Bhrigu, Angiras, Atri, Vidvamitra, 
Kadyapa, Vasishtha, and Agastya. — The sacrifices on the 
SarasvatijOf whiclil shall treat in the sequel, are here only 
briefly touched upon, and this with some differences in the 


* As, in the case of Agnivesyd- kdyana (?), Ldmakdyana, Viirsliyd* 

*1 — V/ Mt. ti \ Sdka^iyana, Sdnkbdyana, Si* 

tydy ana, ^dndilydyana, Sdlaipkdyana, 
Saitydyana, ^aulvdyana, &c. 

' ' Tha name is not known in the 

. Slahdhbdsliya, see /. St , xiu. 455 
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names, which may well he considered as later corruptions. 
We have also already seen that A^valayana is the author 
of the fourth hook of the Aitareya-Aranyaka, as also that 
he was the pupil of Saunaka, who is stated to have de- 
stroyed liis own Sdtra in favour of his pupil’s work. 

The Sutra of Sanlchayana wears in general a somewhat 
more ancient aspect, particularly in the fifteenth and six- 
teenth hooks, where it assumes the appearance of a Brah- 
mana. Tlie seventeenth and eighteenth hooks are a later 
addition, and are also ranked independently, and sepa- 
rately commented upon. They correspond to the first two 
hooks of tlie Ivaushitaki-Aranyaka. 

From my hut superficial acquaintance with them, I am. 
not at present in a position to give more detailed informa- 
tion as to tlie contents and mutual relation of these two 
Siitras.'*- j\Iy conjecture would be that their differences 
inay rest upon local grounds also, and that the Sutra of 
A^vahiyana, as well as tlie Aitareya-Brahmana, may^he- 
long to the eastern part of Hindustan ; the Siltra of San- 
khayana, on the contrary, like his Brahmana, rather to 
the western.* The order of the ceremonial is pretty much 
the same in both, though the great sacrifices of the kings, 
&c., viz., vdjapeya (sacrifice for the prospering of the means 
of subsistence), rdjasuya (consecration of the king), aHci- 
medlta (horse sacrifice), purusliamcdlia (Imman sacrifice), 
sarvamedha (universal sacrifice), are handled by Sanklia- 

vana witli far more minuteness, 

^ / 

For Asvaldyana I find mention made of a commentary 
by Harayana,'*^ the son of Krishnajit, a grandson of 
Sn'pati. A naniesalce of his, but son of Pa^upatisarman, 


The As V ill Ay an a- Sutra has since 
been printed, Ind. (Calc. 1S64- 
74), accompanied with the comm. 
otNAniyana Gargya, edited b3'liAma- 
KarAyana and Anandachandra. A 
special comparison of it with tlie 
Hank hAy ana- Sutra is still wanting, 
j^iihler, Catalogue of 3 ISS, from 
Giijardiy i. 1 54 (1871), cites a cpm- 
men tary by DeratrAta on the A^v. 
Sr. S., likewise a partial one by 
Vidyaranya. 

* Perhaps to the Kaimisha fo- 
rest (?), See below, p. 59. 


Tliis is a confusion. The above- 
named IvArAyana wrote a commen- 
tary upon the SAhkhAyana-Grihya ; 
but the one who commented the 
AsvalAyana-Srauta-Sutra calls him- 
self in the introduction a son of 
Karasihha, just as NArAyana, the 
commentator of the Uttara-Nai- 
sliadhiya, does, who, according to 
tradition (Eoer, Pref., p. viii,, 1855), 
lived some five hundred years ago. 
Are tliese two to be regarded as one 
and the same person I See I. Sir,^ 
2, 298 {1869). 
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composed ^^addliati ('outlines’) to ^aukliayana, after tbe 
example of one Bralimadatta. ' When lie lived is uncer- 
tain, but we may with some probability assign him to the 
sixteenth century. According to his own statements he 
\ya3 a native of Malayade^a. ^Further, for the Sutra of 
Sinkhayana we have the commentary of Varadattasuta 
Anarttiya. Three of its adhyAyas were lost, and have 
been supplied by X)dsa^arman Munjasunu, viz., the ninth, 
tenth, and eleventh ** On the last two adhydyas, xvii., 
xviii, there is a commentary by Govinda. That these 
commentaries were preceded hy others, which, however, 
have since been lost, is obvious, and is besides expressly 
stated by Anarttiya. 

Of the Grihya-Sutraa of the Rigveda we likewise only 
possess two, those of Alvalayana (in four adhy&yas) and 
of Sinkhayana (in six adhydyas). That of Saunaka is 
indeed repeatedly mentioned, but it does not seem to he 
any longer in existence. 

However widely they may differ as to details, the con- 
tents of the two works are essentially identical, especially 
as regards the order and distribution of the matter. They 
treat mainly, as I have already stated (p. 17), of the 
ceremonies to be performed in the various stages of con- 
jugal and family lite, before and after a birth, at marriage, 
at the time of and after a death. Besides these, however, 
manners and customs of the most diverse character are 
depicted, and “ in particular, the sayings and formulas to 
be uttered on different occasions bear the impress of a very 
high antiquity, and frequently carry us hack into the time 
when Brahmanism had not yet been developed” (see 
Stenzler in Z iS't, ii. 159). It is principally popular and 
superstitious notions that are found in them ; thus, we are 
pointed to star-worship, to astrology, portents, and witch- 
craft, and more especially to the adoration and propitia- 
tion of the evil powers in nature, the averting of their 
malign influence, &c. It is especially m i\i& pitritaryoana, 
or oblation to the JIanes, that we- find a decisive proof of 


Sections 3-5 of the fourth book Streiter the rarianfs pre- 

haye been published by Donner in sented therein to the parallel pas- 
hia Pmdapitrtyajna (Berlin, 1870), sage in the Ait. Brihm, had already 
and the section relating to the le- been given by II. lluUer, A. S. 1 , , 
gend of Suoah^epa (xr. 17-27) by p. 573, ff. 
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example of one Brahmadatta. ' "When he lived is uncer- 
tain, but we may with some probability assign him to the 
sixteenth century. According to 'his own statement's he 
^yas a native of Jlalayade^a. further, for the Siitra of 
^aiikliayana we have the commentary of Varadattasuta 
Anarttiya, Three of its adlty&yas were lost, and have 
been supplied hy X)asa^arman Munjasunu, \'iz., the ninth, 
tenth, and eleventh/* On the last two adhydyas^ xvii., 
xviii., there is a commentary by Govinda. That these 
commentaries were preceded by others, which, however, 
have since been lost, is obvious, and is besides expressly 
stated by Anarttiya, 

Of the Grihya-Sdtras of the Rig\mda we likewise only 
possess two, those of AiSvalayana (in four adhydyas) and 
of Sankhayana (in six adhydyas). That of Saunaka is 
indeed repeatedly mentioned, but it does not seem to be 
any longer in existence. 

How^ever widely they may differ as to details, the con- 
tents of the two works are essentially identical, especially 
as regards the order and distribution of the matter. They 
treat mainly, as I have already stated (p. 17), of the 
ceremonies to be performed in the various stages of con- 
jugal and family life, before and after a birth, at marriage, 
at the time of and after a death. Besides these, however, 
manners and customs of the most diverse character are 
depicted, and " in particular, the sayings and formulas to 
he uttered on different occasions hear the impress of a very 
high antiquity, and frequently carry us back into the time 
when Brahma n ism had not yet been developed” (sec 
Stenzler in L Si.^ li. 159). It is principally popular and 
superstitious notions that are found m them ; thus, we are 
pointed to star-worship, to astrology, portents, and witch- 
craft, and more especially to the adoration and propitia- 
tion of the evil powers in nature, the averting of their 
malign influence, &c It is especially in the pitritarpana, 
or oblation to the Manes, that ive find a decisive proof of 


Sections 3-5 o£ tlie {tjQTtb took StioiteT (1861); tke 'vansnis pre- 
liave been published by Donner m sented therein to the parallel paa- 
hia Pmdapitriyajna (Berlin, 1870), sage in the Ait. Brdhm. had already 
and the section relating to the le* been given by M. lluller, A. S. L., 
gead of Sanali 4 epa (xv. 17-27) by p 573, £f. 
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composed ti^addhaii (‘outlines’) to ^dfiklidyana, after the 
example of one Brahmadatta. When he lived is uncer- 
tain, hut -we may with some probability assign him to the 
sixteenth century. According to ‘his own statements he 
was a native of Malayade^a Further, for the Sutra of 
Saukhayana we have the commentary of Varadattasuta 
Anarttiya Three of its adhy&yas were lost, and have 
been supplied by Dasadarman Munjasiinu, viz, the ninth, 
tenth, and eleventh.^* On the last two adhydyas, xvii , 
xviii, there is a commentary by Govinda. That these 
commentaries were preceded by others, which, however, 
have since, been lost, is obvious, and is besides expressly 
stated by Anarttfya. 

Of the Grihya-S'&tras of the Rigveda we likewise only 
possess two, those of Advalayana (in four adhydyas) and 
of Saukhayana (in six adhydyas). That of Saunaka is 
indeed repeatedly mentioned, hut it does not seem to be 
any longer in existence. 

Hoivever widely they may differ as to details, the con- 
tents of the two works are essentially identical, especially 
as regards the order aud distribution of the matter They 
treat mainly, as I have already stated (p, 17), of the 
ceremonies to be performed in the various stages of con- 
jugal and family life, before and after a birth, at marriage, 
at the time of and after a death. Besides these, however, 
manners and customs of the most diverse character are 
depicted, and " in particular, the sayings and formulas to 
be uttered on different occasions bear the impress of a very 
high antiquity, and frequently carry us back into the time 
W'hen Brahmanism had not yet been developed” (sep 
Stenzler in L St., ii. 159). It is principally popular and 
superstitious notions that are found in them ; thus, we are 
pointed to star-worship, to astrology, portents, and witch- 
craft, and more especially to the adoration and propitia- 
tion of the evil powers in nature, the averting of their 
malign influence, &c. It is especially in the pifritarpana, 
or oblation to the ilanes, that we find a decisive proof of 


• ' ■ Streiter (j86i) ; the ranants pre- 

seated therein lo the parallel pas- 
sage in the Ait. Brdhm had already 
been given by M. lluller, A. S. i , 
geai oi SuDahlepa (zv, 17-27) by p. 573, ff. 
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tlie modern composition of these works, as the forefathers 
are_ there emimerated individually by name — a custom 
which, although in itself it may be very ancient (as we 
find a perfect analogy to it in the Yeshts and ITerengs of 
the Parsi's), yet in this particular application belongs to a 
very recent period, as is apparent from the names them- 
selves. For not only are the Rishis of the Rik-Samhita 
cited in their extant order, but all those names are like- 
wise mentioned which we encounter as particularly signi- 
ficant in the formation of the different schools of the Rik, 
as well as in connection with its Brahmanas and Sutras ; 
for example, Vashkala, Sakalya, Mandukeya, Aitareya, 
Paiilgya, Kaushi'taka, Saunaka, A^valayana, and SaSkhd- 
yana themselves, &c. Joined to these, we find other 
names with which we are not yet otherwise acquainted', 
as also the names of three female sages, one of whom. 
Gargi Vacliaknavi, meets us repeatedly in the Vrihad- 
Aranyaka of the White Yajus, as residing at the court of 
Janaka. The second^ is unknown; but the name of , the 
third, Sulabha Maitreyi, is both connected with this very 
Janaka in the legends of the Maha-Bharata,*‘ and also 
points us to the SmdabhAni BrAhmandni, quoted by the 
scholiast on Panini, iv. 3. 105, probably on the authority 
of the Mahabhashya,^® as an instance of the ‘modern’ 
Brahmanas implied by this rule. Immediately after the 
Rishis of the Rik-Samhita,, we find mention of other names 
and works which have not yet been met with in any other 
part of Vedic literature. In the Saiikhayana-Grihya we 
have these: SumanUi-Jaimini- VaiiavipAyana-Paila-sIdra- 
Ihdshya [-Gdrgya-Bahhni^ . . . ; and in the Advalayana- 
Grihya these : Siimanhc-Jaimini- Baisainpdyana-Paila- 
S'dtra-l) 1 idrata-mahdbJidrata-dIiarmdchdrydh.‘^~ The latter 


Her name is Vadard Pr.-lU- 
theyl ; a teacher called Prattthi is 
mentioned in the Yausa-Brdhmana 
of the Sdmaveda, 

f [Cf. ^amkara’s statements as to 
this in Ved. Sdtrahh. to iii. 3 - 
p. 915, ed. Edma Ndrdyana.] Bud- 
dha’s uncle is called hy the Bud- 
dhists Sulabha ; see Schiefner, Lc- 
ben des Sdkyamuni, p. 6. 

See on this /. S(,, xiii; 429. 


They are there cited a second time 
also, to Pdn., iv. 2. 6S, and are ex- 
plained by Kaiyata as Sidabhcna 
■proJudni. 

The -word hJidshya is to be in- 
serted above bet^Yecn siUra and hhd- 
rata; though vranting in the MS. 
used by me at the time when I 
wrote, it is found in all the other 
MSS. 
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passage is evidently the more modern, and although vre 
must not suppose tliat the Blaha-Bharata in its present 
form is here referred to, still, in the expression “VaiSam- 
pdyano viahdhhdratdclidryahy appaieutly indicated by this 
passage, there must at all events be implied a work of 
some compass, treating of the same legend, and there- 
fore forming the basis of our extant text The passage 
seems also to indicate that the same material had already 
been handled a second time by Jaimini, whose work, 
however, can have borne but a distant resemblance to the 
Jaimini-Bharata of the present day We shall find in 
the seq[uel fiequent confirmation of the fact that the origin 
of the epic and the systematic development of Vedic litera- 
ture in its different schools belong to the same period. Of 
a Sdtra by Siimantu, and a Dharma by Paha, we have no 
knowdedge whatever. It is only in more modem times, 
in the Purdnas and in the legal literature proper, that I 
find a work attributed to Sumantu, namely, a Smriti- 
Sastra; while to Paila (whose name appears from Pan. 
iv. 1 . II 8) is ascribed the revelation of the Rigveda — a 
circumstance which at least justifies the inference that he 
played a special part in the definitive completion of its 
school development. — It is, however, possible to give a 
wholly different interpretation of the passage from ASva- 
layana ; and in my opinion it would he preferable to do so. 
We may divest the four proper names of any special rela- 
tion to the names of the four works, and regard the two 
groups as independent,^® as we must evidently assume 
them to be in the Sdiikhayaua-Griliya * If this he done, 
then what most readily suggests itself in connection with 
the passage is the manner in which the Purdnas apportion 


^ This interpretation becomes 
imperative after the rectification of 
the text (see the previous note), 
according to which no longer four, 
but five names of works are in ques- 
tion. 

* What is meant m the latter 
[and c£. note 47 in the ASv. Grib, 
too] by the word bhdshi/a, appears 
from the I'nftisdthya of the White 
Yajua, where (i.i. 19, 20) ledes^uand 
WanAyef/iu are found m contradis- 


tinction to one another, just as in 
the ?riti4dkbya of the Black Tajus 
(li. I2) vve find chhandas and hhd»lid, 
and m Ydska anvadhydya and 
Ihdshd We must, therefore, under- 
stand by it ‘works in hMsM,' 
though the meaning of the word 
is here more developed than in the 
works just mentioned, and ap- 
proaches the sense in which Pi^ini 
uses it, 1 shall return to the Sub- 
ject further on. 
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the modern composition of these works, as tlie forefathers 
are_ there enumerated individually by name — a custom 
which, although in itself it may be very ancient (as we 
find a perfect analogy to it in the Yeshts and hTerengs of 
the Parsis), yet in this particular application belongs to a 
very recent period, as is apparent from the names them- 
selves. For not only are the Rishis of the Rik-Samhita 
cited in their extant order, but all those names are like- 
wise mentioned which we encounter as particularly signi- 
ficant in the formation of the different schools of the Rik, 
as well as in connection with its Brahmanas and Sutras ; 
for example, Vashkala, ^akalya, Mancliikeya, Aitareya, 
Paingya, Kaushitaka, Saunaka, A^valayana, and Saflkha- 
yana themselves, &c. Joined to these, we find other 
names with which we are not yet otherwise acquainted, 
as also the names of three female sages, one of whom, 
Gargi Yachaknavi, meets us repeatedly in the Yrihad- 
Aranyaka of the White Yajus, as residing at the court of 
Janaka. The second^® is unknown ; but the name of, the- 
third, Sulabha Maitreyi, is both connected with this very 
Janaka in the legends of the hlaha-Bharata,* and also 
points us to the SmilahhAni BrAhmandni, quoted by the 
scholiast on Panini, iv. 3. 105, probably on the authority 
of the Mahabhashya,'*'^ as an instance of the ‘modern’ 
Brahmanas implied by this rule. Immediately after the 
Rishis of the Rik-Samliita, we find mention of other names 
and works which have not yet been met with in any other 
part of Vedic literature. In the Sankhayana-Grihya we 
have these: Sumanfu-Jaimini- Vaisampdyana-Faila-s'dtra- 
hhdshya [-Gdrgya-Bahhrii] . . .; and in the A^valayana- 
Grihya these : Bumantu-Jaimini- Vaisavi2')dyana-Baila- 
s'dtra-hhdrata-mahdhTidrata-dliarmdclidrydli.'^’' The latter 


Her name is Vadavd Prdti- 
tbeyl; a teacher called Pratlthi is 
mentioned in the Yafisa-Brahmana 
of the Sdmaveda. 

* [Of. Samkara’s statements as to 
this in Ved. Sdtrabh. to iii. 3. 32, 
p. 915, ed, Edma Isdrdyana.] Bud- 
dha’s uncle is called by the Bud- 
dhists Sulabha ; see Schiefner, Lc- 
hm cleB Sdhjamiini, p, 6. 

See on this L SL, xiiu 429. 


They are there cited a second time 
also, to Pdn., iv. 2. 68, and are ex- 
plained by Kaiyata as Sidahhcna 
2)rol:tdnu 

The word hhdsliyci is to be in- 
serted above between sdtra and Md- 
rata; though wanting in the MS. 
used by me at the time when I 
wrote, it is found in all the other 
MSS. 
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passage is evidently the more modern, and although wo 
must not suppose tliat the Mahd-Bhdrata in its present 
foim is here referred to, still, in the expression “Vaisavi- 
pdyano mahdhhdratdcMrT/ali” apparently indicated by this 
passage, there must at all events be implied a work of 
some compass, treating of the same legend, and there- 
fore forming the basis of our extant text. The passage 
seems also to indicate that the same material had already 
been handled a second time by Jaimini, -whose work, 
however, can have borne but a distant resemblance to the 
Jaimini-Bharata of the present day. "We shall find in 
the seq[uel frequent confirmation of the fact that the origin 
of the epic and the systematic development of Vedic litera- 
ture in Its different schools belong to the same period. Of 
a Sutra by Sumantu, and a Dharma by Paila, we have no 
knowledge whatever. It is only in more modern times, 
in the Purdnas and in the legal literature proper, that I 
find a work attributed to Sumantu, namely, a Smriti- 
Sastra; while to Paila (whose name appears from Pan 
iv, I. II 8) is ascribed the revelation of the Rigveda — a 
circumstance which at least justifies the inference that lie 
played a special part in the definitive completion of its 
school development. — is, however, possible to give a 
wholly different interpretation of the passage from A^va- 
Idyana ; and in my opmion it would be preferable to do so, 
■\Ve may divest the tour proper names of any special rela-' 
tion to the names of the four works, and regard the two 
groups as independent,^^ as we must evidently assume 
them to be in the Sankhayana-Grihya,* If this be done, 
then what most readily suggests itself in connection with 
the passage is the manner in which the Purdnas apportion 


« Thia interpretation Ijecomes 
imperative after the rectification of 
the text (see the 'previous note), 
according to which no longer four, 
but five names of works are in ques- 
tion, , 

* What 18 meant in the latter 
[and cf. note 47 in the A^v. Qjih. 
too] by the word bhdshya, appears 
from the Prdtiadkhya of the White 
Yajus, where (i. 1. 19, ao) and 

ihaihffeihu are found la coutradis- 


tinclion to one another, just as in 
the Prdtiifkhya of the Black Ynjus 
(11, 12) we find ehhandas and bhdsftd, 
and in Ydska anvadhydya and 
IhdsM W e must, therefore, und er- 
stand by it ‘works in bkdshd,’ 
though the meaning of the word 
is here more developed than m the 
works just mentioned, and ap- 
proaches the sense in which Fdnini 
uses it, 1 shall return to the sub- 
ject further on. 
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tlie revelation of the several Yedas; inasmuch as they 
assign the Atharvaveda to Sumantu, the Samaveda to 
Jaimini, the Tajurveda to Yai^ampayana^ and the Rigveda 
to Paila. But in either case we must assume with Both, 
who first pointed out the passage in A^valayana (op. c., p. 
27), that this passage, as well as the one in Sdilkhdyana, 
has been touched up by later interpolation;'*^ otherwise, 
the dates of these two Gribya-Siitras would be bronglit 
down too far ! Bor although, from tlae wliole tenor of both 
passages, that in the Advalayana-Grihya, as well as that in 
the Sdnkhd,yana-Grihya — ^which for the rest present other 
material discrepancies of detail — it is sufficiently clear 
that they presuppose the literature of the Rigveda as 
entirely closed, stiR the general attitude of boLli works 
shows their comparatively ancient origin. — The question 
whether any connection exists between the Smviti-Sdstra 
of Safikha and the Griliya-Sutra of Sdilkhdyana, remains 
still unanswered. 

Bor both Grihya-Siltras there- are commentaries by the 
same Rdrayana who commented the Srauta-Sutra of !! 4 dva- 
layana.^® They probably belong to the fifteenth century,'’'' 
There are, besides, as in the case of the Srauta-St'itras, 


Wc find the Sumantn-‘J/tiin{ni- 
Vaisampdi/ayia - J^ailddyd dclutrydh 
quoted a second time in the Siiukh, 
6., in its last section (vi, 6), 'which 
is probably of later origin ; and here, 
M'ithout any doubt, the reference is 
to the same distribution of the four 
Vedas among the above-named per- 
sonages which occurs in the Vishnu- 
Punma, iii. 4. S, 9. ] 5 oth times the 
representative of the Atharvan 
comes first, that of the Rik last, 
which in a II ik text serves as a clear 
])raof that we liavc hero to do with 
later appendages. A similar prece- 
dence is given to the Atharvaveda in 
the lirahdbhashya ; cf. L xiii. 
43 ^ 

This is a mistake, see note 
43; all three Ndrdyanas must be 
kept distinct. Tiic connncntalor of 
the Asvai. Sr. S. calls himself a 
Ourgya, and son of Karasiuha ; the 
comm, of the Asvab Ciphya, a Nai- 
dhruva, and sou of Divakara; the 


comm, of the Sahkh. G|-ihya,^Eon of 
Ivrishnajit, and grandson of Sripati* 
(This third Ndr, jived A,i>. 1538; sec 
Catalogue of the Berlin MSS., p. 
354^ sub No. 12S2.)— The text of 
tlic Aaval. Grihya lins been edited 
by Sicnzkr, with a translation (In- 
dhchc ]Iausrcfjcli\y 1S64-65} ; the 
text, willi Ndnly ana’s comm., by 
Ratnandrdyana and Anandachandra, 
in BILL ind, (1866-69), sec- 
tions relating to marriage cereiuo- 
nics have been edited by IlariB, I. 
St.f v. 2S3, ff. : those relating to 
funeral riic.^, by Sluder, Z, JX AL 
0 ., ix. ^ 

^ Two glo.»?cs on Saipkara’s com- 
mentary on the rra.snopanisiiad and 
the Mnndakopanishnd bear the same 
name, ho that po-i.^ihly the nmhtjrof 
them is identical wuh the above- 
namcMi Niintynna. Ace. to what 
jiut bem retnarkod in note 50, tins 
n]>pcar d vrry doubifnl, 
Hinoe r. cojihidvrable number of other 
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many small treatises in, connection "witli tlie Grihya- 
Siitras, some of them being summaries, in. rvhicli the larger 
works are reduced to system. Among them is a Paddhati 
to the Sankhayana-Grihya by Pdmachandra, who lived in 
the Naimisha forest in the middle of the fifteenth century: 
and I am inclined to think that this Naimisha forest was 
the birthplace of the Sutra itself. It is perhaps for this 
reason that the tradition connected with it was * so weB 
preserved in that district. 

The extant Pr&tiidhhya-SAtra of the Rik-Samliita is 
ascribed to ^aunaka, who has been repeatedly mentioned 
already, and who w'as the teacher of A^valayana This 
extensive work is a metrical composition, divided into 
three Icdn^d/is, of six jpatalas each, and containing 103 
Icavidi'kds in all. The first information regarding it was 
given by Koth, op. c., p. 53, ff. According to tradition, it 
IS of more ancient origin than the Sutras of A^valayana 
just mentioned, which only purport to be written by the 
pupil of this ^aunaka ; hut whether it really was composed 
by the latter, or whether it is not much more probably 
merely the work of his school, must for the present remain 
undecided. The names quoted in it are in part identical 
with those met with in Yaska’s Rirukti and in the Siitra 
of Pdnini. The contents of the work itself are, however, 
as yet but little known®^ in their details. Of special in- 
terest are those passages which treat of the correct and 
incorrect pronunciation of words in general. There is an 
excellent commentary on it by TJata, which professes in 
the 'introduction to be a lemodellmg of an earber com- 
mentary by Yishnuputra. — The Upalclha is to be con- 


authorg bear the game name. But 
in thiij parlicnlar case -we are able 
to bring forward definite reasons 
against tbig identification. The 


rather Rdyanmirasaratvatl (!), The 
gloBsanst of the Mundakop , on the 
other hand, was, according to /. Si , 
j. 470, called i\ardyanaMa(fa;atid 


he IS probably identical nith the 
author of the dipikd on the gmall 
Athaivopanishadg published in the 
BiU, Ind, in 1872, who {ibid., p. 
393) Js called Bhatta Ndrdyana, and 
son of Bhatta Ratuakara ] ^ 

We are now in poEsesgion of 
two editions of this most important 
wort, t(*it and translation, with 
elucidatory notes, by Ad lleemer 
(Pans, 1857-sSh and M. Muller 
(Leipzig, 1856-69); see / ^tr.ii. 
94, ft, 127, ff., IS9, IF, ;Xi< Ccn~ 
iralhimt, 1870, p. 530, 
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sidered as aa epitome of the Pratisakhva-Sutra, and to 
some ement as a supplement, to it [specially to chapters 
x. xi]. Is is a short treatise, nximbered among" the 
Pariiishtas (supplements): and it has in its nirn'^hoen 
repeatedly commented upon.'- 

A fetr other treatises have stiU to he noticed Iiere, which, 
although they hear the high-sounding name of VcRdn^as, 
or ‘members of the Yeda,'' are yet, as above stated fp. 25), 
only to he looked npon as later supplements to the litera- 
ture of the Rig^'eda : the Sihild, the Chhandas, and the 
Jijoihlia.. All three exist in a double recension according 
as they profess to belong to the Eigveda or to the Yajnr- 


veda. The Chliandas is essentiaUy alike in both recen- 
sions, and we have to recognise in it the Sutra on prosody 
ascribed to PLugalal'^ It is, moreover, like botli the other 
treatises, of very recent origim I'.ave a proof of tliis, 

for instance, in the fact that, in the manner peculiar to 
the Indians, it e.'cpiresses number.s by words/* aiid feet In* 
letters, and that it treats of the highly elaborated metre.s, 
which are only found in modem poetry/^ Tlie part deal- 
ing with Yedic metres may perhaps be more ancient. Tiio 


teachers quoted in it bear in part comparatively ancient 


Edited hr W. Per:.sch (Berlin, 
1S54) ; this irnct treats of the /rrarioi- 
T’Ji'vx. an ezten<:ci fom of 
ffripdfha, "^rhich at the same time 
^ves the tert in the romi, 

namelr, each rronl tr.'ice, firrrjoinei 
T.'ith the prcc-ding’. and then trith 
the folio n :r ^ord (thu^ : 

(ie , . .% Tnere are als v otfier slid 
more complicitcd moies of rccitiir^ 
the Vein, as to vfhich cf. Thirrintin 
Lis edition of ti.e J^tlpatala ixSj:)), 
p, 36, fE Tiic next £:ep, cdii-j i 
jVfi, exhibits the text in the 
intr TiianncT : <7^ he d-, and 

31 SS. of tliis kind ha^^e aetur.ily 
been preserved, in the ce=e of 

the Vilj.es, Sarnb. The followin'/ 

step, called i® S-iid to Kestili 

in use: cf- Bhandarkar, 
tvpir.TV, iii- 133; Hanr, 
lV€s:n <;V,? vc p 5*^ • 

i: ron? : a^j i-'i clc cIj cb", Ic Cj l-z 
led dch led. 


Edited and comment'd hv mT-> 
self in L vhi. {iSG3^ ; th»-* Vjta. 
to:;etlicr vrith the e-nirr.enmry of 
HaUrii^iha, hy VitTardiha- 

s.Istrin in BilL fndkn 

' ^ S e A ] r d ru rd V a ce d n ii t ; n Wo > p- 
ckeV j’J/r Ic 

fh/' p. IOC, iT. (iSbth 

On the oth* r innd^ t!»cre art-* 
metres tanght in th:^ r.vck Y.dd'’h 
b:it roTrly in tnocL'm 

tnre, and "Yaich mu-.t tn* 1:^ >k*^d 
t;T»'^n r.=? oVr'd'A'* and ont 01 
Tii*Tefor"% in f !)A»- ' i !r:^ ‘{’••'-rt 
^ lid v.'f* rnU't carry l-aek t'"** 

date of it** co:np-'dti«*in t->ar‘^‘r- i 
p.b'^ut ‘•’mnU with t!-** 
of the Vtdic tfiitra 

t of tbf'-a'tr r; •^'i**'*"*! 
nv. \ ag'-'lir.'..-'.! !:t! r.’.*.urci ; *■.-• /. -'a, 
T.ii. 173, 
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names.' These are: Kraushtuki, Tandin, Yaska, Saitava, 
Hata, and Mandavya. The recensions most at variance 
■with each other are those of the Siksha and Jyotisha 
respectively. The former work is in hotli recensions 
directly traced to Panini, the latter to Lagadha, or Lagata, 
an otherwise unknown name in Indian literature.*— Besides 
tlie Paniniya ^ikslia, there is another hearing the name of 
the Mandukas, which therefore may more directly follow 
the Rik, and which is at any rate a more important work 
than the former. As a proof of the antiquity of the name 
‘ Siksha ’ for phonetic investigations, we may adduce the 
circumstance that m the Taitt Arany., vii. i, lye find a 
section beginning thus : “ we wuU explain the Siksha ; ” 
whereupon it gives the titles of the topics of the oral 
exposition which we may suppose to have been connected 
therewith (Z Bt., ii. 21 1), and which, to judge by these 
titles, must have embraced letters, accents, quantity, arti- 
culation, and the rules of euphony, that is to say, the same 
subjects discussed in the two existing Sikshas.^^ 

Of the writings called Anu}zramai\\ in which the 
metre, the deity, and the author of each song are given 111 
their proper order, several have come down to us for the 
Rik-Samhita, including an Anux&lc&nu'kraviani by Sau- 
naka, and a Sari'dnukramani by Katydyana.*^ For both 
of these have an excellent commentary by Shadguru- 


* Remaud in liia J^Iimoire sut 
Vlnde, pp. 331, 332, adduces from 
AlMruui a Lita, who passed for the 
author of the old Sdrya-Siddhinta , 
jmght he not be identical with this 
Lagadha, Lagata ? According to 
Colehr., Ess , ii, '409, Brahmagupta 
quotes a Lddbicliarya : this name 
also could he traced to Lagadha 
[By Sdryadeva, a scholiast of Arya- 
bhata, the author of the Jyotisha is 
cited under the name of Lagadv- 
rhirya; see Kem, Preface to the 
Aryabhatlya, p, ix , 1874. An edi- 
tion of the text of the Jyotisha, to- 
gether with extracts from Somd- 
kara’s commentary and explanatory 
notes, was published by me in 1862 
under the title ; Utljsr dm rerfoA'o- 
UndeTy Namtns J^oVskam, ] 


The P.lnmlj i Siksh.f Las been 
printed with" a translation m /. St , 
ir 345-371 (1S58); on thenumerous 
other treatises bearing the same 
name, see Rdjendra Ldla Mitra, 
Noticts ofSafiskjit MSS., i.^7i» ^ 


XIV. 160. 

97 la substance published by 
Muller in the sixth volume of his 
large edition of the Rik, pp. 621- 
671. 
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I now turn to the BAraavcda* 

The SaviJiitd of the Samaveda is an anthology taken 
from ,the Rik-Samhita, comprising those of its verses 
which were intended to be chanted at the ceremonies of 
the Soma sacrifice. Its arrangement would seem to be 
guided by the order of the Rik-Samhitd ; but here, as in 
the case of the two Samhitas of the Yajus, we must not 
think to find any continuous connection Properly speak- 
ing, each verse is to be considered as standing by itself ; it 
only receives its real sense when taken in connection with 
the particular ceremony to which it belongs. So stands 
the case at least in the first part of the Sama-Samhitd. 
Tliis is divided into six prapdthakas, each of which f con- 
sists of ten da^ats or decades, of ten verses each, a division 
which existed as early os the time of the second part of 
the Satapatha-Brdhmana, and within which the separate 
verses are distributed according to the deities to whom 
they are addressed. The first twelve decades contain in- 
vocations of Agni, the last eleven mvocations of Soma, 
while the thirty-six intermediate ones are for the most 
part addressed to Indra. The second part of the Sama- 
Samhitd, on the contrary, which is divided into nine pra- 
pdthakas, each of which again is subdivided into two or 
occasionally three sections, invariably presents several, 
usually three, verses closely connected with one another, 
and forming an independent group, the first of them having 
generally appeared already in the first part. The prin- 
ciple of distribution here is as yet obscure.^® In the Sam- 
hita these verses are still exhibited in their ricJt-form, 
although with the sdman-accents; but in addition to this 
we have four gdnas, or song-books, in which they appear 
in their sdwan-form. For, m singing they were consider- 

• See I. St , i. 28-66. use of which my example has 

t Except the last, which contains misled Muller also, Utstory of 
only nine decades, A S, L., p. 473, n., is wrong, see 

The first part of the Sarjihitd is Monatsbmchli derBtrl, Acad ,i86S, 
referred to under the names drcAtia, p. 238 According to Durga, the 
chhandas, ckhandatikd, the second author of the padapdtha of the 
as vtiardrchila or vttard ; the de- Sdma-Saiphitd was a Gdrgya; see 
Bignation of the latter as ttauihila Roth, Comm , p. 39 (respecting this 
(see I. St , i 29, 30, 66), into the family, see 7 . &(., xiu. 411). 
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certainty ’ ' * ’ . ^ere bor- 
rowed frc Dte period, 

before tb ' . ad as yet 

taken place ; so that in the interval they suffered a good 
deal of wearing down in the mouth of the people, which 
was avoided in the case of the richas applied as sdmans, and 
so protected by being used in worship. The fact has also 
already been stated that no verses have been received into 
the Sdma-Samhita from those songs of the Rik-Samhita 
which must be considered as the most modern. Thus we 
find no sdmans borrowed from the Tuiusha-Sukta, in the 
ordinary recensions at least, for the school of the Naigeyas 
has, in fact, incorporated the first five verses of it into the 
seventh prapdthaka of the first part — a section which 13 
peculiar to this school. The Sdma-Samhitd, being a purely 
derivative production, gives us no clue towards the deter- 
mination of its date. It has come down to us in two 
recensions, on the whole differing but little from each 
other, one of which'belongs to the school of the Randyam'- 
yas, the other to that of the Ivauthumas Of this latter 
the school of the Negas, or Naigeyas, alluded to above, is 
a subdivision, of which two Anukramanfs at least, one ot 
the deities and one of the Rishis of the several verses, 
have been preserved to us.®® Kot one of these three 
names has as yet been traced in Vedic literature; it is 
only in the Sdtras of the Sdmaveda itself that the first 
and second at least are mentioned, hut even here the name 
of the Negas does not appear. — The text of the Rdnayani- 
yas was edited and translated, with strict reference to 
Sdyana’s commentary, by the missionary Stevenson in 
1842; since 1848 we have been in possession of another 
edition, furnished with a complete glossary and mucli 


The seventh prajxffhaiay which specially refers to the Aranyaka- 
n peculiar to it, has tmoe been dis- Saiphita, see Burnell, Caialoyue of 
covered. It bears the title Aran, yedic MSS, {1870), p. 39 — Of the 
yaka-Saiphitii, and has been edited Aranyaka-gdna aa well as of the 
by ^egfned Goldschmidt in Mo- Griuiageya-gdnawe find,«6«f ,p.49, 
fialthet-tchtederBal, Acad. i86S,pp. a test m the Jaimini-Sakhi also 
228-248. The editor points out that According to lUjeiidra LkOa Mitr.a 
tlie Aranya-gdn.i is based upon the (Preface to Translation of ChUdnd 
aicliika of the Kaigeya text (f. c., p. Up , p 4), * the Kauthuma (•Sikb.t) 
238), and that MSS. have probably is current in Guzerat, the Jaimi- 
been preserved of its wttani) cldka niya in Kamdtaka, and the Rdndya- 
also (p 241) — A London MS. of niya in Mahinish^ra,' 
Bharatasv,imm‘8 Sdciivedavivarapa E 
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but in any case it lyould be a mistake to suppose that for 
all the different sacrifices enumerated in the Brahmana 
corresponding prayers exist in the Samhita. On the con- 
trary, the latter probably only exhibits the verses to be 
chanted generally at aU the Soma sacrifices; and the 
Brahmana must be regarded as the supplement in which 
the modifications for the separate sacrifices are given, and 
also for those which arose later. While, as we saw above 
(p. 14), a combination of verses of the Rik for the pur- 
pose of recitation bears the name lasira, a similar selec- 
tion of different admans united into a whole is usually 
called 'liktko, (V xach, to speak), stomo, ( to praise), or 
prishtha (*/prachk, to ask); and these in their turn, like 
the £asiras, receive different appellations.®^ 

Of special significance for the time of the composition 
of the Tandya Brahmana are, on the one hand, the very 
minute descriptions of the sacrifices on the Sarasvati and 
Drishadvati; and, on the other, the Vrdtyastomas, or 
sacrifices by which Indians of Aryan origin, but not living 
according to the Brabmanical system, obtamed admission 
to the Brahman community. The accounts of these latter 
sacrifices are preceded by a description of the dress and 
mode of life of those who are to ofler them. “ They drive 
in open chariots of war, carry hows and lances, wear tur- 
bans, robes bordered with red and having fluttering ends, 
shoes, and sheepskins folded double; their leaders are 
distinguished by brown robes and silver neck-ornaments ; 
they pursue neither agriculture nor commerce ; their laws 
are in a constant state of confusion ; they speak the same 
language as those who have received Brabmanical conse- 
cration, but nevertheless call what is -easily spoken bard 
to pronounce.” This last statement probably refers to 


The term directly opposed to The simple recitation of the iastras 
iaslra is, rather, ttotra. Pj-tsh{ha by the Hotar and his companions 
specially desi^ates seTeral itohas alwajs comes after the chanting 
belonging to the mid-day sacrifice, recitation of the same tersesbythe 
and forming, as it is expressed, its > •* 

“back;” vUha is originally em- 
ployed as a synonym of {astra, and 
only at a later period in the mean- 
-ing of taman (L St., xiii. 447)} 
stoma, lastly, is the name for the BIX, upon the Tarj'Ing number of the 
seven, or more ground-forms of the iattraa and ifotnw belonging to their 
ttotras, after which these latter are lutyd dajs. See I, St , x. 353, IT., 
formed for the purposes of chanting, ix 22^. 
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additional material, together translation, which we 
owe to Professor Benfey, of Gottingen.®^ 

iUthough, from its very nature, tlie Samliita of the 
Stlinayoda is poor in data throwing light upon the time of 
its origin, yet its remaining literature contains an abun- 
dance of tliesc- ; and first of all, the Bralimanas. 

The first and most important of these is the Tandim 
Brdhmnnn. aPo called Panrharindn, from its containing 
twonty-tive books. Its contents, it is true, are in the 
main of a very dry and tmprofitahle character; for in 
mystic trifling it olten exceeds all bounds, as indeed it 
was the afiherents of the Samaveda generally who carried 
matters fun he^t in this direction. Xever tireless, from its 
gi'cat extent, this evork cimtains a mass of higlrly interest- 
ing legeud.s, as widl as of information generally. It refers 
solely to the celebration of the Soma sacrifices, and to the 
chanting of the Pitnaas accompanying it, which are quoted 
by their technical names. These .sacrifices were celebrated 
in a great variety of ■\va}"s; there is one special classifica- 
tion of them according as thev extended over one dav or 
several, or finally over more than twelve days.®- The 
latter, called S'lftras, or sessions, could only he performed 
by Brahmans, and that in considerable numbers, and might 
last too days, or even several years. In consequence of 
the great variety of ceremonies thus involved, each bears 
its own name, which is borrowed edther from the object of 
its celebratiou, or the sage who was the first to celebrate 
it, or from other considerations. How far the order of the 
Sainhita is here observed lias not yet been investigated, 


Receutlv a new exlitpHi, like- 
wise Very meriti>rious, oi the 
two books, the and the ab»- 

dram 2xxrva^ oi the dixhihi (up to i. 
5. 2. 3. loK has been published by 
^atyavrata Sdmdsrannn, m the Bib- 
liotheca Jhdica i,iS7i--74h accom- 
panied by \ho corresponding por- 
tions ( 2'rapiithaha$ I-12I of tiie 
Geyapma, and the complete com- 
mentary of Say ana, and other ill us- 
tTvitive matter. — i'ne division of the 
ecimans into parrans is tirsl men- 
tioned by Piiraskara, ii. 10 [adkpd- 
vddtn prabrfiydd, rishimnl'hdni hah>- 
vrichd n d in , jxi rvdn t eh k a 71 dogd ndm), 
A Ravanabhdsina on the Samaveda 


is said to be still in existence in 
^lalahar ; see Host, /. ix. 
176. 

To each Soma sacrifice belong 
several (four at least) preparatory 
days ; those are not here taken into 
account. The above division refers 
oul}' to those days when Soma juice 
is expressed, that is, to the sutvd 
days. Soma sacrifices having only 
one such day are called cl'dha ; those 
Aviih from two to twelve, ahlna* 
Sattras lasting a whole year, or even 
longer, are called a^ana. For the 
sutija festival there are seven funda- 
mental lorms, called5a;j?55A«; /. Bt., 
^ 352 - 35 > 
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but in any case it ■^ould be a mistake to suppose that for 
all the different sacrifices enumerated in the Brahmana 
corresponding prayers exist in the Samhita. On the con- 
trary, the latter probably only exhibits the verses to be 
chanted generally at ail the Soma sacrifices; and the 
Brahmana must be regarded as the supplement in which 
the modifications for the separate sacrifices are given, and 
also for those which arose later. While, as we saw above 
(p. 14), a combination of verses of the Rik for the pur- 
pose of recitation bears the name ia&tra, a similar selec- 
tion of different sdmans united into a whole is usually 
called uktlia {Ajvach, to speak), stoma stu, to praise), or 
'prishtha ( VyjracAA, to ask) ; and these in their turn, like 
the iastras, receive different appellations.®^ 

Of special significance for the time of the composition 
of the Tandya Brahmana are, on the one hand, the very 
minute descriptions of the sacrifices on the Sarasvatf and 
Drishadvati; and, on the other, the Vratyastomas, or 
sacrifices by which Indians of Aryan origin, but not living 
according to the Brahmanical system, obtamed admission 
to the Brahman community. The accounts of these latter 
sacrifices are preceded by a description of the dress and 
mode of life of those "who are to offer them. “ They drive 
in open chariots of war, carry bows and lances, wear tur- 
bans, robes bordered with red and having fluttering ends, 
shoes, and sheepskins folded double; their leaders are 
distinguished by bro'vvn robes and silver neck-ornaments ; 
they pursue neither agriculture nor commerce ; their laws 
are in a constant state of confusion ; they speak the same 
language as those who have received Brahmanical conse- 
cration, but nevertheless call what is easdy spoken hard 
to pronounce” This last statement probably refers to 

6* The tern directly opposed to The Bimple recitation of the fastras 
iastra is, rather, ttotra. Pritlifha by the Hotar and his companions 
specially designates several ttoUas always comes after the chanting 
belonging to the mid.day sacrifice, recitation of the same verses by the 
and forming, as it is expressed, its ’ " ’ ’ • • ■ » - 

“back}” uktha is originally em- 
ployed as a Bj nonjm of iaslra, and 
only at a later period in the mean- 
ing of tdtnan {I. £l., xiii. 447) ; 

stomo, lastly, is the name for the BIX, upon the varj'ing number of the 
Beveo, or more ground forms of the ift((ras and belonging to their 
etotrat, after which these latter are days. See I. St , x. 353, ff., 

formed for the purposes of chanting, ix. 229. 
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])riUvritic, dialectic diHerences, to the assimilation of groups 
of consonants, and similar changes peculiar to the Praki-it 
Ycmacnhrs. TJic great sacrifice of the Naimishiya-Rishis 
is also mentioned, and the river Sudaman. Although we 
have to conclude from these statements that communica- 
tion with tlie west, j)artieularly with the non-Brahmanic 
Aryans there, was still very active, and that therefore the 
locality of the cunipn.sitiou must be laid more towards the 
west,'’’ still data are not wanting which point us to the 
cast. Thus, tlierc is mention of Bara Atnara, Idng of the 
Kosalas ; of 'i'rasada.syu rurukutsa, who is also named in 
the liik-Sainliiia ; further of Xamin Sapya, king of the 
Videhas (the Xiiui of the epic) ; of Kurukshetra, Yamuna, 
ikc. Tile absence, however, of any allusion in the Tandya- 
Brahmana eitiier to the Kmu-Pauchalas or to the names 
of their ]irinces, as well as of any mention of Janaka, is 
best accounted for by supjiosing a difference of locality. 
Another pos.sible, tliougli less likely, explanation of the 
fact would be to asmme that this work w’as contemporary 
with, or even anterior to, the llourishing epoch of the 
kingdom of tlie Kuru-l'anclnllas. The other names quoted 
therein seem also to belong to an earlier age than those of 
the otlicr lirfdimanas, and to be associated, rather, with the 
Ilislii period. It is, moreover, a very significant fact that 
scarcely any dilferences of opinion are stated to exist 
amongst the various teachers. It is only against the 
Ivaushitakis that the field is taken with some acrimony; 
they are denoted as crdf i/uH (apostates) and as yajndvahirna. 
(unfit to sacrifice). Lastly, the name attached to this 
Brahmana,"‘ viz., Tiindya., is mentioned in the Brahmana 
of the White Yaju.s as that of a teacher; so that, com- 
bining all this, we may at least safely infer its priority to 
the latter work.''^ 


The fact that tlie name of Ciii- 
traratha {ctenavai tliitramtham Kd' 
jicyd aydjayan . , . taaindrh 
trarath In d m eku h kshat ra pati r j d ya>e 
^nidamha iva clvltif/a/t, xx, I2, 5) 
occurs in the </(ina *Jdfjad(>nta' lu 
Pan,, ii. 2. 31, joined wiih the name 
Baulika in a compound [Chitraratha- 
Bdhliham), is perhaps also to be 
taken in tins connection. 

* The first use of this designation, 
it is true, only occurs in Liityayaua, 


the other Sutras invariably quoting 
it by * iii hutch' 

The Tdndya-Brjlbniana has been 

edited, together with Sdyana’s com- 
mentary, in the Biol. Jnd. (i 869 -' 74 )j 
by Anandacbandra Yeddntavagi^a, 
A^t the time of the Bbdshika-Sutra 
(bee Kielhorn, /. x, 421} it must, 
still have been accentuated, and^that 
in the same manner as the Sata- 
patha; in Kumdrilabhntta’s time, 
on the contrary (the last half of the 
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The SkadmMa-Brdlmana by its very nime proclaims 
itself a supplement to the Panchavin^a-Brahmana. It 
forms, as it were, its twenty-sixth book, although itself 
consisting of several books. Sayana, when giving a sum- 
mary of its contents at the commencement of his here 
excellent commentary, says that it both treats of such 
ceremonies as are not contained in the Panchavi£i^a-Brah- 
mana, and also gives points of divergence from the latter. 
It is chiefly expiatory sacrifices and ceremonies of impre- 
cation that we find in it, as also short, comprehensive 
general rules. The fifth book (or sixth adhydya) has 
quite a peculiar character of its own, and is also found as 
a separate Brahmana under the name of Adhliuta-Brdh- 
mana; in the latter form, however, with some additions 
at the end. It enumerates untoward occurrences of daily 
life, omens and portents, along with the rites to be per- 
formed to avert their evil consequences. These afford us 
a deep insight into the condition of civilisation of the 
period, which, as might have been expected, exhibits a 
very advanced phase. The ceremonies first given are 
those to be observed on the occurrence of vexatious events 
generally ; then come those for cases of sickness among 
men and cattle, of damaged crops, losses of precious things, 
&C.; those to be performed in the event of earthquakes, 
of phenomena in the air and in the heavens, &c., of mar- 
vellous appearances on altars and on the images of the 
gods, of electric phenomena and the like, and of mis- 
carriages This sort of superstition is elsewhere only 
treated of in the Grihya-Siitras, or in the Paiiiishtas (sup- 
plements) ; and this imparts to the last adhydya of the 
Shadvifila-Brdhmana — as the remaining contents do to 
the work generally — the appearance of belonging to a 
very modern period. And, in accordance with this, we 
find mention here made of Udddlaka Aruni, and other 
teachers, whose names are altogether unknown to the 
Panchavifida-Brdhmana. — A sloJca is cited in the course of 


* e0 .The Adbhuta-Brdhnnana has 

been published by myself, text with 
translation, and explanatory notes, 
. . *« rerfiscSe TexCe udtr Omina 

348; Burnell, Sdmayidhina-Brdh- und Porlenta (18^9)- 
laaja. Preface, p. vi 
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the work, in which the four yxi^a& are still designated hr 
heir more ancient names, and are connected Vith the 
lom lunar phases, to which they e-vidently owe tlieir 
■ origin, although all recollection of the fact had in later 
times died out This iloha itself we are perhaps justified 
in assigning to an earlier time than that of ]\Iegastiene?. 
who informs us of a fabulous division of the mundane 
ages analogous to that given in the epic. But it does not 
by any means follow that the Shadvin^a-Braliiuana, in 
which the iloha is quoted, itself dates earlier than tlie 
time of Megasthenes. 

The third Brahmana of the Samaveda bears tlie special 
title of Chlidndogya-Brdh'tnana, although Clilidndogya i? 
the common name for all Saman theologians. We, how- 
ever, also find it quoted, by Samkara, in his commentary 

■ on the Brahma-Sutra, as ^'Tdndindni iniii,” that is to say, 
under the same name that is given to the Paiichavii’is.a- 
Brahmana. The two first adkydyas of this Brahmana are 
still missing, and the last eight only are preserved, wliicii 
also bear the special title of Ghhdndogyoimmliad. Tlii? 
Brahmana is particularly distinguished by its lich store 
of legends regarding the gradual development of Bmh* 
manical theology, and stands on much the same lewl as 
the Vriliad-Aranyaka of the 'White Yajus witli respect to 
opinions, as well as date, place, and tlie individuals^ men* 
tioned. The absence in the Vrihad-Aranyaka, as in liie 
Brahmana of the White Yajus generally, of any relcrenty 

■ to the ISfaimidi'ya-Rishis, might lead us to^ argue the pri- 
ority of the Clihandogyopanisliad to tlie Vrilmd-AranyiiKM- 
StiU, the mention in the Chliandogyopanishad of tlie.=e, aj; 
well as of the Mahavi'ishas and the Gandliaras thelattci. 
it is true, are set down as distant— ought perliaps only t'> 
be taken as proof of a somewhat more western oncm: 
whereas the Vrihad-Aranyaka belongs, as wo shall Ik-W' 
after see, to quite the eastern part of Hindustuii. i ^ 
numerous animal fables, on the contrary, mid the mentt;.. 
of Maliida^a Aitareya, wmuld sooner incline me to 

that the ChhandogyopanisJiad is more 
Vriliad-Aranyaka. With regard to another allusi-ui^^- 

Differently Rotli in his essay Ric Ldtn von dm nf. 

(Tubingen, lS6o). 
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itself of the greatest significance, it is more hazardous to 
venture a conjecture ; I mean the mention of Krishna 
BevaMputra, who is instructed by Ghora Angirasa. The 
latter, and besides him (though not in connection with 
him) Krishna Angirasa, are also mentioned in the Kau- 
sbftald-Brahmana; and supposing this ICrishna Aulgirasa 
to be identical with Krishna Devaldputra, the allusion to 
him might perhaps rather be considered as a sign of priority 
to the Vrihad-Aranyaka. Still, assuming this identifica- 
tion to be correct, due weight must he given to the fact 
that the name has been altered here : instead of Afigirasa, 
he is called Devakiputra, a form of name for which we 
find no analogy in any other Vedic writing excepting the 
Vafinas (genealogical tables) of the Yrihad-Aranyaka, and 
which therefore belongs, at all events, to a tolerably late 
period.* The significance of this allusion for the under- 
standing of the position of Krishna at a later penod is 
obvious. Here he is yet but a scholar, eager in the pur- 
suit of knowledge, belonging perhaps to the military caste. 
He certainly must have distinguished himself in some 
way or other, however little we know of it, otherwise Lis 
elevation to the rank of deity, brought about by external 
circumstances, would be inexplicable.®* 

The fact of the Chhandogyopanishad and the Yrihad- 
Aranyaka having in common the names Pravahana Jai- 
vali, Ushasti Cbdktdyana, ^dndilya, Satyakama Jabala, 
Uddalaka Axuni, ^vetaketu, and Advapati, makes it clear 
that they were as nearly as possible contemporary works ; 
and this appears also from the generally complete identity 
of the seventh book of the former with the corresponding 
passages of the Yrihad-Aranyaka. "What, however, is of 
most significance, as tending to establish a late date for 


* Compare al^ Pin , it. i. 159, mythical relations to Indra, &c , are 
and the nanies Sambdputra, Rdni- at the root of it , see I. St,, Tin , 
janiputra, in the Sdma.Sdtras ; as 349, ff The whole question, bow- 
also KdtysCyanlputra, Jtaitrdyaijl- ever, is altogether vague. Kpshna- 
putra, Vdtsiputra, &c., among the worship proper, t e., the sectanan 
Buddhi^. [On these metronymic worship of Kyishna as the one God, 
names in putra see /. St., ni 157, probably attained its perfection 
483, 486 , IT. 380,435 ; V. 63, 64.1 through the influence of Chnsti- 
“ By whatcircuinstancegtheele- anjty. See toy paper, Efishna's 
vation of Kfiahna to the rank of Gthurltfest, p. 316, ff. (where also 
deity was brought about is as yet are further particulars as to the name 
ohscnre ; though unquestionably Devaki). 
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Uie-Cliliandogyopnnisliacl, is the voluminous literature, the 
existence of wliich is prcsupiiosed by the enumeration at 
the beginning of the ninth booh. Even supposing this 
ninth book to be a sort of supplement (the names of Sanat- 
humara and Skanda are not found eisewliere in Vedic 
literature ; Narada also is otherwise only mentioned in 
the second part of the Aitareya-Brdhmana®®), there still 
remains the mention of the ' Atharvangirasas,’ as well as of 
the Itihdsas and Purdnas in the fifth book. Tliough we 
are not at liberty liere, any more tlian in the con’e.spond- 
ing passages of llie Vrihad-Aranyaka, to understand by 
these last the Itilidsas and Purdnas which have actually 
come down to us, still rve must look upon them as the 
forerunners of these works, which, originating in the 
legends and traditions connected with the songs of the 
Rik, and with the forms of worship, gi-adually extended 
their range, and embraced other subjects also, whether 
drawn from real life, or of a mythical and legendary 
character. Originally they found a place in the Brah- 
manas, as well as in the other expository literature of the 
Vedas; but at the time of this passage of the Chhdn- 
dogyopanishad they had possibly already in part attained 
an independent form, although the commentaries,* as a 
rule, only refer such expressions to passages in the Brah- 
manas themselves. The Maha-Bharata contains, especially 
in the first book, a few such Itihdsas, still in a prose form ; 
nevertheless, even these fragments so preserved to us be- 
long, in respect both of style and of the conceptions they 
embody, to a much later period than the similar passages 
of the Brahmanas. They however suffice, together with 
the ^lolcas, gdtlids, &c., quoted in the Brahmanas them- 
.selves, and with such works as the Bdrhaddaivata, to 
bridge over for us the period of transition from legend to 
epic poetry. 

We meet, moreover, in the Chhandogyopanishad with 
one of those legal cases which are so seldom mentioned in 
Vedic literature, viz., the infliction of capital punishment 
for (denied) theft, exactly corresponding to the severe 


Anda few timesinthe Atharva- case, but Sdyana, Harisvdmiii, and 
SambiM, as also in the Van^a of the Dvivedaganga in similar passages of 
Sdmavidhdna-Brdbmana. the Satapatba-Brdhmana and Tait- 

* Not Samkara, it is true, in this tirija-Aranyaka. 
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enactments regarding it in Mann’s code. Guilt or inno- 
cence is determined by an ordeal, the carrying of a red- 
hot axe ; this also is analogous to the decrees in Mann 
"We find yet another connecting link T??ith the state of 
culture in Slanu’s time in a passage occurring also in the 
’ VrUiad-Aranyaka, viz , the doctrine of the transmigration 
of souls. We here meet with this doctrine for the first 
time, and that in a tolerably complete form; in itself, 
however, it must certainly be regarded as much more 
ancient. The circumstance that the myth of the creation 
in the fifth book is on the whole identical with that found 
at the beginning of hlanu, is perhaps to be explained by 
regarding the latter as simply a direct imitation of the 
former. The tenth hook, the subject of which is the soul, 
its seat in the body and its condition on leaving it, i e , its 
migration to the realm of Brahman, contains much that is 
of interest in this respect in connection with the above- 
mentioned parallel passage of the Kaushitaky-TJpanishad, 
from which it differs in some particulais. Here also for 
the first time in the field of Vedic literature occurs the 
name Eahu, which we may reckon among the proofs of 
the comparatively recent date of the Chhdndogyopanishad. 

f*" • • o - ^ , only 

* doc- 

t ' ifdna 

also in the 6at, Br.]; for "inhabited place,” ardha is used; 
single iloJcas and gdtiids are very often quoted. 

The Chhdndogyopanishad has been edited by Dr. Eoer 
in the Bibliotheca Indica, vol. lii., along -with ^amkara’s 
commentary and a gloss on it.^® Br. "Windischmann had 
previously given us several passages of it in the original, 
and several in translation; see also I. St, i. 254-273. 

The Kcnopanisliad has come down to us as the rem- 
nant of a fourth Erdhmana of the Sdmaveda, supposed to 
be its ninth book.* In the colophons and in the quota- 
tions found in the commentaries, it also hears the other- 


F In Beriea (1854-62) a trans* first eight books, iSaipkara furnishes 
lation also has been published by ns with information in the begin- 
Bijendra Liila Jlitra. ning of his commentaiy. 

* Regarding the contents of the 
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wise unknown nvOrac of flie Talavalcdras.^ It is divided 
into two parts : the first, composed in Alohas, treats of the 
being of the supreme Brahman, appealing in the fourth 
verse to the tradition of the “ earlier sages who liave 
taught us this ” as its authority. The second part con- 
tains a legend in support of the supremacy of Brainpan, 
and here we find Uma Ilaimavati, later the spouse of Siva, 
acting as mediatrix between Brahman and the other gods, 
probabl}' because slic is imagined to be identical with 
Sarasvati, or V;ich, the goddess of speech, of the creative 
word.f 

These are the extant Brahmanas of the Samaveda. 
Sayana, indeed, in Ins commentary on the Samavidhana 
enumerates eight (see Jliiller, Rik i. Pref. p. xxvii); the 
Frandha- or Malid-Bralimana (i.c., the PcmcliaviMa), the 
Shadvinsa, the Sdmavidhi, the Arshc^a, the Dcvatcidhydya, 
the Upanishad, the Samhitopanishad, and. the Vanda. 
Tlie claims, however, of four of these works tq-the name of 
Brahmana, liave no solid foundation. The Arshex'a is, as 
already stated, merely an Anukramani, and the Devata- 
dhyaya can hardly be said to be anything else ; the Yausa 
elsewhere always constitutes a part of the Brahmanas 
themselves ; the two latter works, moreover, can scarcely 
be supposed to be still in existence, which, as far as the 
Yahsa is concerned, is certainly ver}’- much to be- regretted. 
The Samavidhana also, which probably treats, like the 
portion of the Latyayana-Siitra bearing the same name, of 
the conversion of the riclias into sdmans, can hardly pass 
for a Brahmana.^ As to the Sanihitopanishad, it appears 


flight not this name be trace- 
able to the same root Iddj tandy from 
\vhich Tantlya is derived ? 

t On the literature, &:c., of the 
Kenopanisbad, see I, St,, ii. iSi, IF, 
[IVe have to add Koer^s edition with 
8aipkara*s commentary, in 
thcca Indicay vol. viii., and his trans- 
lation, ihid,y voL XY.] 

The above statements require 
to be corrected and supplemented 
in sevend particulars. The Vausa- 
Brahmana %Yas first edited by myself 
in L iSe.j’iv, 37 1, ff., afterwards by 
Burnell with Sayana’s commentaiy 
(1S73). The DevaUidhydya is not 


an Anukrainanl, but only contains 
some information as to the deities 
of the different mm a ns, to which a 
few other short fragments are added. 
Finally, the Samavidhana - Brah- 
mana does not treat of the coh ver- 
sion of richas into minans; on the 
contrary, it is a work similar to the 
Rigvidhvina, and relates to the em- 
ployment of the siunans for all sort? 
of superstitious purposes. Both 
texts have likewise been edited by 
Burnell, with Say ana’s commentaries 
(1873). By Kumtirila, too, the num- 
ber of the Bnlhmanas of the Sama- 
veda is given as eight (Muller, 




sv’TaAS or the 



lo me floulitici 
panisliad. 

Supreme — . 

iect is not handled under 

< 'l «TN4liVTC of 


nishaaoiiue^.a-i-^'j • Urr^cn 

Aianvaka. My K .f^yd 

likely to hare intended a OTit - c. j-— j 

there is ailS. in the EntohMn-:«ta (^ /. i;, t ,-) , 
if so, all mention of the Kcnopanii-ad ha? \ 

Mm; posibly for the reasom that ^ 
time in an Atharvan-recension (cilTenn^ lUr i:::.e, :: i- 
^e), and may have Uen regarded hy him as U^cnging t«> 
theAtharvan? 

There is a far greater number of SMjes to the 
veda than to any of the other Vedas. V e have here tnree 
^rauta-Sutras; aSutraTrhich forms a running^cemmen- 
taiy upon the Eaiichavinsa-Erihmana ; five Satras cn 
dLeties and on the oinversioa ot ridjxi into rir.anj ; and 
a Grihya-Sutra. To these must farther a id id ttlei 

s imilar \rorhs of mhieh the titles only are knesm to us, as 
Tvell as a great mass of different Pari^ishtos. 

Of the ^rauta-Sitras^ or Sutras treating cf the sactia- 
dal ritual, the first is that of Malaha, which is citel in 
the other Sima-Sutras, and even by the teachers ni'-n- 
tioned in these, sometimes as Arshryz^Kalp::, sc-metime? 
as Kalpa, and once also by Lntydvaaa directly G.nder the 
name of ilaiaka.^ In the colophons it hinis the name o: 
Kalpa-Suiro. Hus Sutra is but a tabular enumeration of 
Ae ptayera belonging to the several ceremonies of the 
Soma sacrifice; and these are (^uote*i partlv bv th-iit tech- 
meal Saman names, partly hy their opening reerds. Tire 

One fact desmea to be * 


^ IS e^e^bere, ia ecra><l.'.ci vl!.}; H* 

.V tc. It i, tot 

namee, point ns directly totbecortZ- “ ' 


noticed beic, tamely, tUt**' 
of the teachers t * 



a unquestionably correct, 
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mentioned also in another Sutra, the Kiddna-Sutra; the 
same is the case with Dhanamjayya. Besides these, how- 
ever, Ldtydyana mentions a number of other teachers and 
schools, as, for example, hia own dclidryas, with especial 
frecpiency; the Arsheya-Kalpa, two different Gautamas, 
one being distinguished by the 
nical title, especially wdth the 
vrikshi (a teacher knoivn to 

Kautsa, Vdxshaganya, Bhanditdyana, Ldmakayana, Kdna- 
yaniputra, &c.; and in particular, the ^dtyayanins, and 
their work, the Sdtydyanaka, together with the Salafika- 
yanins, the latter of whom are well known to belong to 
the western part of India. Such allusions occur in the 
Siitra of Ldtydyana, as in the other Siitras of the Sdma- 
veda, much more frequently than in the Siitras of the 
other Vedas, and are in my opinion evidence of their 
priority to the latter. At the time of the former there 
still existed manifold differences of opinion^ while in that 
of the latter a greater unity and fixedness of exegesis, of 
dogma, and of worship had been attained. The remaining 
data appear also to point to such a priority, unless we 
have to explain them merely from the difference of loca- 
lity. The condition of the Siidras, as well as of the Nisha- 
das, i t , the Indian aborigines, does not here appear to be 
one of such oppression and wretchedness as it afterwards 
became. It was permitted to sojourn ivith them (Sdndi- 
lya, it is true, restricts this permission to “ in the neigh- 
bourhood of their (/rdmas”), and they themselves "were 
allowed to attend in person at tlie ceremonies, although 
outside of the sacrificial ground. They are, moreover, now 
and then represented, though for the most part in a mean 
capacity, as taking an actual part on such occasions, which 
is not to be thought of in later times. Toleration was 
stiff a matter of necessity, for, as we likewise see, the 
strict Bralimanical principle was not yet recognised even 
among the neighbouring Aryan tribes. These, equally 
with the Brahmanical Indians, held in high esteem the 
songs and customs of their ancestors, and devoted to them 
quite as much study as the Brahmanical Indians did; nay, 
the latter now and then dhectly resorted to the former, 
and borrowed distinct ceremonies from them This is 
sufficiently clear from the particulars of one ceremony of the 
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kind, whicli is embodied, not indeed in the Pancliavin^a- 
Brahmana, but in the Shadvin^a-Brahmana, and wMcli is 
described at full length by Latyayana. It is an imprecatory 
ceremony (called hjcna, falcon); and this naturally sug- 
gests the idea that the ceremonial of tbe Atbarvan, wbicli 
is essentially based upon imprecations and magical expe- 
dients, — as ■well as tbe songs of the Atharvan itself, — ^may 
perhaps chiefly owe its cultivation to these western, non- 
Brahmanical, Aryan tribes. The general name given to 
■ these tribes by Latyayana (and with this Panini v. 2. 21 
agrees) is Vratfnas, and he ’further draws a distinction 
between their yaudlias, warriors, and their arJiants, 
teachers. Their aiiLbcJidnas, i.e., those versed in Scripture, 
are to be chosen priests for the above-mentioned sacrifice. 
Sandilya limits this to the arliants alone, which latter 
word — ^subsequently, as is well known, employed exclu- 
sively as a Buddhistic title — is also used in the Brahmana 
of the White Yajus, and in the Aranyaka of the Black 
Yajus, to express a teacher in general. The turban and 
garments of these priests should be red (lohitd) according 
to Shadvin^a and Latyayana ; and we find the same colour 
assigned to the sacrificial robes of the priests of the Ea- 
kshasas in Lanka, in the Eamayana, vi. 19. no, 51. 21 ; 
with which may be compared the light red, yellowish red 
(Tcashdya) garments of the Buddhists (see for instance 
Mrichhakat., pp. 112, 114, ed. Stenzler; M.-Bhar,, xii. 566, 
11898; Yajnav., i. 272), and the red (rakta) dress of the 
Samkhyabhikshu * in the Laghujataka of Varaha-Mihira. 
How, that these western non-Brahmanical Yratyas, Vrati- 
nas, were put precisely upon a par with the eastern non- 
Brahmanical, i.e., Buddhistic, teachers, appears from an 
addition which is given by Latyayana to the description 
of the Yratyastomas as found in the Panchavin^a-Brah- 
mana. We are there told that the converted Yratyas, i.e., 
those who have entered into the Brahman community, 
must, in order to cut off all connection with their past, 
hand over their wealth to those of their companions who 
stm abide by the old mode of life — thereby transferring to 
these their own former impurity — or else, to a “ Brahma- 


* According to the commentary; or should this "he ^dhyabhihhv, ! 
See I. St., ii. 287. 
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bandhu JIagadhadellya.” This latt'er expression is only 
explicable if we assume’ that Buddhism, with _its anti- 
Brahmanical tendencies, was at the time flourishing in 
Magadha; and the absence of any such allusion in the 
PahchavihSa-Brahmana is significant as to the time which 
elapsed between this work and the Sutra of Ldtyayana.* 
The first seven prapdihahas of the Ldtyayana-Siitra 
comprise the rules common to all Soma sacrifices; the 
eighth and part of the ninth book treat, on the contrary, 
of the separate thdlias ; the remainder of the ninth hook, 
of the ahinas; and the tenth, of the sattras. We have 
an excellent commentary on it by Agnisvamin,'^® who be- 
longs probably to the same period as the other commen- 
tators w'hose names terminate m svdrrnn, as Bhavasvamin, 
Bharatasvamin, Dhurtasvdmin, Harisvdmin, Khadirasva- 
min, Meghasvamin, Skandasvamin, Kslhrasvamin, &c ; 
their time, however, is as yet undetermined.^'^ 

The third Sama-Siitra, that of Hrdhydyana, differs but 
slightly from the Ldtydyana-Siitra. belongs to the 
school of the Ednayaniyas. We meet with the name of 
these latter in the Ednayanfputra of Latydyana; his 
family is descended from Yasishtha, for which reason this 
Sutra is also directly called Vdsishfha-Sdtra. Bor the 
name Drahydyana nothing analogous can be adduced^ 
The difference between this Sutra and that of Latydyana 


* In the Rik-Saiphitii, where 'the 
ICikataa — the ancient name of the 
people of JIagadha — and their king 
Pramagamda are mentioned aa hos- 
tile, we have probably to think of 
the aborigines of the country, and 
not of hostile Ary.is f). It seems not 
impossible that the native inhabi- 
laats, being particubrly vigorous, 
retimed more influence in llagadba 
than elsewhere, even after the coun- 
try Lad been brahmanised, — a pro- 
cess which perhaps was never com- 
pletely effected ; — that they joined 
the community of the Brahmans as 
Kshatriyas, as happened elsewhere 
also; and'that this is how we have 
to account for the special sympathy 
and success which Buddhism met 
with in Magadha, these native inha- 


bitants regarding it as a means of 
recovering their old position though 
under a new form. 

We now possess in the BM. 
Jndica (1870-72) an edition of the 
Ltlty^yana-Sdtra, with AgniBvdmin's 
commentaiy, by' An.iudachandra 
VcdIntavSgya. 

We find quite a cluster of Brah- 
man names in -airfmin m an inscrip- 
tion dated ^Jka 627 in Journal Bom- 
bay Bra 7 ich B. A. S, m. 208 (1851), 
and in an undated inscription in 
Journal Am Or. jSoc„vi 589 

It first occurs in the Vansa- 
Brdhmana, whose first list of teach- 
ers probably refers to this very 
school • see /. S( , iv. 378 : draha 
13 said to be a Prdkfit corruption of 
hrada ; see Hem. Pr^r., li 80, 120. 
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the obscure passages of the Panehaviuba-Bniliinana, 'and, 
it would Mpear, of the Sha^vifi^a-Brdhmana also, accom- 
panying the text step by step. It has not as yet^ been 
closely examined ; but it promises to prove a rich mine of 
material for the history of Brahmanical theology, as it 
makes mention of, and appeals to, an extremely large 
number of different works. For example, of schools of 
the Rik, it cites the Aitareyinsj the Pamgins, the Kaushi- 
taka ; of schools of the Yajus, the Adlivaryus in gene- 
ral; further, the ^atydyanins, Khddayaiuns, the Taittiri- 
yas, the Ivdthaka, the Kdlabavins, Bhallavins, ^ambuvis, 

- Vajasaneyins ; and frequently also irwii, smriti, dclidryas, 
&c. It is a work which desferves to be very thoroughly 
studied.®® 

While the above-named four Sutras of the Samaveda 
specially attach themselves to the PahchavinSa-Brdlunana, 
the Sutras now to be mentioned stand out more indepen- 
dently beside the latter, although of course, in part at 
least, often referring to it. In the first place, we have to 
mention the Niddna-Sdtra, which contains in ten pra- 
pdthakas metrical and other similar investigations on the 
different stovias, and gdnas. The name of the 
author is not given. -The word niddna, ‘root,’ is used 
with reference to metre in the Brahmana of the White 
Yajus and though in the two instances where the 
Xaiddnas- are mentioned by Yaska, their activity appears 
to have been directed less to the study of metre than to 
that of roo^ etymology, still the Niddnasamjnaka Grantha 
is found cited in the Briliaddevatd, 5. 5, either directly as 
the Bruti of the Chhandogas, or at least as containing 
their ^ruti.* This Siitra is especially remarkable for the 
great number of Vedic schools and teachers whose various 
opinions it adduces ; and in this respect it stands on pretty 
lunch the same level as the Anupada-Siitra. It differs 
fiom it, however, by its particularly frequent quotation 


»' Unfortunately we do not even oryo vd atrd 'tjnir gdi/atrt sanidd- 
now know of more than one JIS j ncjia) 
fee / S<., i, 43. * V.’, 

This w wrong j on t>ie con- 
trary, the word has quite a general 
meaning in the passages in question 
(fy., in ytfyaW frf tsM mddnena, 


ir iy> a., 404, u. 
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,'il.so of tlic v,io\vs of tlic Sfunan tlicologinns namcfl by Latya- 
yana and Draliyayana, viz,,.I)li!Uiainjayya, f^anrb'lya, ►^au- 
cliivrikslii, &c. — a tiling "whicli selctoin or never occurs 
in tlic former. The animosity to the Kanslntakis, ■vvitli 
which we have already become acquainted in the Pancha- 
vifi.^a-Brahmana, is here again exhibited most vividly in 
some words attributed to Dhananrjayya. With regard to 
the Rigveda, the dasafrnji division into ten viavdalas is 
mentioned, as in Yaska. The allusion to the Athan'a- 
nikas, as well as to the Annbrahmanins, is particularly to 
be remarked ; the latter peculiar name is not met with 
elsewhere, except in Paniiii. A .special study of this 
Sntra is also much to he dc,sired, as it likewise promises 
to open np a wealth of information regarding the condi- 
tion of literature at that jieriod.''*- 

iN’ot much information of this sort is to be expected 
from the Fushpa-SAtra of Gobhila,"' which has to be 
named along with the Nidana-Sutra. The understanding 
of this Sutra is, moreover, obstructed by many difficulties. 
Por not only does it cite the technical names of the 
mvians, as well as otlier words, in a very curtailed form, 
it also makes use of a number of grammatical and other 
technical terms, which, although often agreeing with the 
corresponding ones in the PratiSiakhya-Sutras, are yet also 
often formed in quite a iioculiar fashion, liere and there, 
indeed, quite after the algebraic type so favoured by 
Panini. This is parlicvilarly the case in the first four 
prapdilialcas ; and it is precisely for these that, up to the 
]wcsent time at least, no commentary has been foimd: 
wliercas for the remaining six we possess a very good 
commcntaiy by Upadliyaya Ajata^atru.f The work 
treats of the modes in which the separate vidian, by various 
insertions, See,., are transformed into sdmans, or “ made to 
blossom,” as it were, wliich is evidently the origin of the 
name Pushpa-Siitra, or “ Flower-Siitra.” In addition to 


See L SLf i, 44, fT. ; the first 
two pa f alas j which iiave special re- 
ference to metre, have been edited 
and translated by me in /. SL^ viii. 
85-124. , For Anubrdhmanin, °na, 
see also Af 5 v. Sr., ii. S. Ii, and SchoL 
on T. S., i. S. I. I. 


^ So, at least, the author is called 
in the colophons of two chapters in 
ArS. Chambers 220 [Catalogue of 
the Berlin AISS., p. 76]. 

+ Composed for his pupil, Yish- 
nuyasas. 
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the Pravachana, i.e,. (according to the commentary), Brdh- 
mana, of the Kalahavins and that of the Satyayanins, I 
found, on a cursory inspection, mention also of the Kau- 
thumas. This is the first time that their name appears in 
a work connected with Vedic literature. Some portions 
of the work, particularly in the last hooks, are composed 
in ilohas, and we have, doubtless, to regard it as a com- 
pilation of pieces belonging to different- periods.®^ In close 
connection with it stands the Sdma-Tantra, composed in 
the same manner, and equally unintelligible without a 
commentary. It treats, in ihiiteen prajt)dthakas, of accent 
and the accentuation of the separate verses. A commen- 
tary on it is indeed extant, but at present only in a frag- 
mentary form. At its close the work is denoted as the 
vydkarana, grammar, of the Saman theologians.*^ 

Several other Sutras also treat of the conversion of 
fichas into sdmaTis, &c. One of these, the Pafichavidhi- 
Sdtrccr (Pt' ' ijiiown to 

me froiii well as from 

its name, ^is (modes) by 

which this process is effected. Upon a second, the Prati- 
lidra^Sdtra, which is ascribed to Katyayana, a commentary 
called Pa&atayi was composed by Varadaraja, the above- 
mentioned commentator of Ma^aka. It treats of the 
aforesaid five vidhis, with particular regard to the one 
called ’pratihdra. The Tanddlakshana - Sdtra is only 
known to me by name, as also the tfpagrantha-Sdtra,^ 
both of which, with the two other works just named, are, 
according to the catalogue, found in the Fort-’WiUiam 


w In Dekban MSS. the work is 


Latndca Ijala (tSjo), pp. 258, 259. 
I DOW possess a copy of the text and 
commeatsry, but bare nothing' of 
conseciuence to add to tlie above re- 
m,trks 

See also Burnell, Oatafoyiw, 
pp, 4c, 41 — /6 k» , p. 44, we find a 
‘SvarapanbhKsh:^ orS-tmalakshana,' 
specified. Kaiyata also mentioas a 
' yu'dfKdlAyatp ids- 


tram,’ by whicli he explains the 
word vlcthdrtlia, 'whicb, according to 
the l&Iahdbhfiehya, is at the founda- 
tion of attWiika, whose formation is 
taught by Fdnini himself (iv, 2. 60); 
see /. it., xui. 447, According to 
this it certainly seems very doubtful 
whether the Sdcialakshana men- 
tioned by Kaiyata is to be identified 
with the extant work bearing the 
same name. 

* Shadguru^iahya, in the intro- 
duction to hia Commentary on the 
Anukramanf of the pifc, describes 
Kdtydyana as • tijwyranrAoaya jUf- 
raia. ' 
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collection of MSS; By the anonymous transcriber of -the 
Berlin MS. of the Ma^aka-Siitra, who is of course a veiy 
weak authority, ten Srauta-Sutras for the Samaveda are 
enumerated at the close of the MS., viz., besides Latydyana, 
Anupada, Nidana, lialpa, Tandalakshana, Panchavidheya, 
and the Upagranthas, also the Kalpdnupada, Amistotra, 
and the ICsJmdras, What is to be understood by the three 
last names must for the present remain undecided.^ 

The Go'ihya-SIdra of the Samaveda belongs, to Gobhila, 
the same to whom we also found a Srauta-Siitra and the 
Pushpa-Sutra ascribed.^® His name has a very unvedic 
ring, and nothing in any way corespouding to it appears 
in the rest of .Vedic literature.^'’' In what relation this 
work, drawn up in four prapdiMJcas, stands to the Grihya- 
Sutras of the remaining Vedas has not yet been investi- 
gated.®® A sujjplement {parUislita) to it is the Karma- 
fradipa of Kat3myana. In its introductory words'it ex- 
])ressly acknowledges itself to be such a supplement to 
•Gobhila; but it has also been regarded both as a second 
Grihya-Sutra and as a Smriti-Sastra. According to the 
statement of A^arka, the commentator of this Karma- 
pradipa, the Grihya-Sutra of Gobhila is authoritative for 
both the schools of the Samaveda, the Kauthumas as well 
as the Eanayaniyas.* — Is the Kliddira-Griliya, which is 
now and then mentioned, also to be classed with the 
Samaveda ? ®® 


On the Pauchavidhi-Sutra and 
the Kalpjlnupada, each in two ]}ra- 
jpdtJialcaSy and the Ksbaudra, in 
three jyrapdthahas^ see Muller, A. S. 
L,, p. 210 ; Aufrecht, Catalogus, p. 
377 ^^. The Upagrantha-Sutra treats 
of 'expiations, prdyaicliittas, see Ra- 
jendra L. M., Notices of SansJcrit 
jMSS., ii. 182. 

To him is also ascribed a Nai- 
geya-Siatra, ‘‘a description of the 
^Metres of the Sdmayeda/* see Colin 
Browning, Catalogue of Sanskrit 
]\fSS, existing in Oude (1873), p. 4. 

A list of teachers belonging to 
the Gobhila school is contained in 
the Yau^a-Bralyiiana. 

An edition of the Gobhila- 
Grihya-Sutra, with a very diffuse 
commentary by the editor, Chan- 


drakdnta Tarkdlanikdra, has been 
commenced in the JBihl. Indica 
(1871) ; the fourth (1873) 
reaches to ii. 8. 12. See the sections 
relating to nuptial ceremonies in 
Haas’s paper, L St, v. 283, ff. 

* Among the authors of the 
Smriti-Sdstras a Kuthumi .is also 
mentioned. 

Certainly, In Burnell’s Cata- 
logue, p. 56, the Dr^lhydy ana- Grihya- 
Sutra (in ioMv jpatalas) is attributed 
to Khddira. Rudraskandasvdmin 
composed a vritti on this work 
also (see p. 80) ; and Vamana is 
named as the author of ^kdrikds to 
the Grihya-Sutras of Khadira/ Biir- 
nell, p. 57. To the Grihya- Sutras 
of, the S^[maveda probably belong 
also . Gautama’s P Ur imcdha- Sidra 
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As representative of the Last ^stage of the literature of 
the Samaveda, we may specify, on the one hand, the 
various Paddhatis (outlines) and 'commentaries, &c., "which 
connect themselves with the Siitras, and serve as an ex- 
planation and further development of them ; and, on the 
other, that peculiar class of short treatises bearing the 
name of PariSishfas, which are of a some^vhat more inde- 
pendent character than the former, and are to be looked 
•upon more as supplements to the Sutras * Among these, 
the already mentioned Arsha and Daivata — enumerations 
of the Rishis and deities — of the Samhitd in the Naigeya- 
^dkha deserve prominent notice- Both of these treatises 
refer throughout to a comparatively ancient tradition; 
for example, to the Rairuktas, headed by Yaska and ^aka- 
puni, to the Naighantukas, to Saunaka (r.e , probably to 
his Anukramaiji of the Rik), to their own Brahmana, to 
Aitareya and tlie Aitareyins, to the ^atapathikas, to the 
Travachana Kathaka, and to Aivalayana. The l)dlhhya~ 
ParUishla ought probably also to be mentioned here; it 
bears tbe name of an individual "who appears several times 
in the Chhdndogyopaiiishad, but particularly often in the 
I'ui’anas, as one of the sages who conduct’the dialogue. 


The Tajiirvcda, to which we now turn, is distinguished 
above the other Yedas by the great number of different 
schools Avhich belong to it. This is at once a consequence 
and^ a proof of the fact that it became pre-eminently the 
subject of study, inasmuch as it contains the formulas for 
the entire sacrificial ceremonial, and indeed forms its 


Bumelljp. $ 7 } tUe commetiU- iAty on tbe GTibya-S 4 tra ot tbe 
tor Anantayajran identifies tbe au- "White Yajus, several times ascribes 
tbor with Aksbapida, the author of their authorship to a Kitydyana 
the Ny.tya Sfitra), and the f 7 autaoi«. (India Ofiice Library, No. 440, fol. 
D/tarma-Sdfra; seethe section treat- S2» 56*, 58*, &c); or do these quo- 
itig of the legal literature. tations only refer to the above- 

* Rdmakpshna, in bis comtnen- named ILarmapradipaT, 
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this very fact of the Blade Yajus being made up of 
khandas, fragments, although Panini,'^- as in the case of 
Taittirfya, traces it to a Rishi of the name of Khandika, 
and although we' do really meet with a Khanclilea (Aud- 
bhari) in the Brahmana of the "White Yajus (xi. 8. 4. i).. 

Of the many schools which are allotted to the Black 
, Yajus, all probably did not extend to Samhita and Brah- 
mana ; some probably embraced the Sutras only.f Thus 
far, at least, only three different recensions of the Samhita 
are direct^ Imown to us, two of them in the text itself,, 
the third merely from an Anukramanf of the text. The 
two first are the Taittiriya-Samliitd, Kar e^oxvv so called, 
which is ascribed to the school of Apastamba, a subdivision 
of the Khandildyas ; and the ICdfhaJca, which belongs to 
the school of the Charakas, and that particular subdivision 
of it which bears the name of Cbarayanfyas.J The Sam-- 
hita, &c., of the Atreya school, a subdivision of the Au- 
khfyas, is only known to ns by its Anukramanf ; it agrees 
in essentials with that of Apastamba. This is not the 
case with the Kathaka, which stands on a more indepen- 
dent footing, and occupies a kind of intermediate position 
between the Black and the "White Yajus, agreeing fre- 
quently witlj. the latter as to the readings, and with the 
former in the arrangement of the matter. The Kathaka, 
together with the Hdridraviha — a lost work, which, how- 
ever, likewise certainly belonged to the Black Yajus, y\z., 
to the school of the Haridravfyas, a subdivision of the 
Maitrayanfyas — is the only work of the Brahmana order 
mentioned by name in Yaska’s Kirukta. Panini, too, 
makes (jirect reference to it in a rule, and it is further 
‘alluded to in the Anupada-Sutra and Brihaddevata. The 
name of the Kathas does not appear in other Yedic 
writings, nor does that of Apastamba.§ 


* The rule is the same as that for 
Tittiri. The remark in the previous 
note, therefore, applies here also. 

f As is likewise the case with the 
other Vedas. 

X Besides the text, we have also 
a Rishyanukramani for it. 

§ In later writings several Kathas 
are distinguished, the Katbas, the 
Prdchya-Kathas, and the Kapish- 


tbala-Kathas ; tbe epithet of these 
last is found in Pdnini (viii, 3, 91), 
and Megasthenes mentions the 
¥.ajj,plcrdo\ot as a people in the Pan- 
jdb — In the Fort-William Catalogue 
a Kapishthala-Saipliitd is mentioned 
[see I, xiii. 375, 439. — ^At the 
time of the jMahdbbdshya the posi- 
tion of the Kathas must have been 
one of great consideration, since 
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'Tlie Samliita of tbe Apastamba school consists of seven 
books (called ashtahas J) ; these again are divided into 44 
pranas, 6si anuidkas, and 2198 A'anrfiids, the latter being 
separated from one another on the principle of an equal 
number of syllables to each.®® Kptliing definite can be ascer- 
tained as to the extent of the Atreya recension; it is like- 
wise divided into hdndas, fraSnas, and anuvdlas, the first 
words of which coincide mostly with those of the corre- 
sponding sections of the Apastamba school. The Kathaka 
is quite differently divided, and consists of five parts, of 
which the three first are in their turn divided into forty 
sthdnalcas, and a multitude of small sections (also pro- 
bably separated according to the number of words) ; while 
the fourth merely specifies the richas to be sung by the 
Hotar, and the fifth contains the formulas belonging to the 
horse-sacrifice In the colophons to the three first parts, 
the Charaka-Sakha is called Ithimikd, Madhyaimhd, and 
Orimikd, respectively: the first and last of these three 
appellations are still unexplamed The Brdhmana por- 
tion in these works is extremely meagre as regards the 
ritual, and gives but an imperfect picture of it ; it is, how- 
ever, peculiaily rich iu legends of a mythological cha- 
racter, The sacrificial formulas themselves are on the 
whole the same as those contained in the Samhita of the 
‘W'hito Yajus; but the order is different, although the 


they — and tbeir text, the K<lt 5 jaka 
— are repeatedly mentioned ; Bee 
/. St , xim 437, ff. The founder of 
their school, Ka^ha, appears in the 
JlaMbhdshya as Vai&napiy ana’s 
pupil, and the Kathas themselves 
appear m close connection with the 
KlUpaa and Kauthumaa, both 
schools o! the Sinian. In the lUlni-I- 
japa, too, the Ka^ha-KdlApas aio 
mentioned as being much esteemed 
in Ayodhvd (li. 32. iS, SohlegeT). 
Itaradatta's statement, " Bain fithd- 
tf/iy a jd A*a rta 't£X Ad” ( Bhattoji's 
Siddli Kauni. ed. TirduStha (1865), 
vol ii p 524, on Pin , vlL 4. 38^ 
probably rests upon some tni^«Ilder- 
standmg ; see /. St , xui. 438.] 

** It IS not the number of sylla- 
bles, but the number of v, ords, that 


constitutes the norm; fifty words, 
as a rule, form a AancfiAd/see I, St , 
xi. 13, xii. go, xm. 97-99 — Instead 
of aih^aka, we find also tbe more 
correct name Idndn, and instead of 
praina, which is pecnliar to the 
Taittiriya texts, the generally em- 
ployed term, yn apafhaka; see KSt , 
XI. 13, 124,— The Taitt. Brdbm. and 
the Taitt, Ar., are also subdivided 
into landihit, and these again into 
very small sections} but the princi- 
(ile of these divisions has not yet 
been clearly ascerLsined. 

Ithimikd is to be derived from 
h€Uhma (from/ief/Ad, » e , adhastdt), 
and Orimikd from uiarimo {from 
vpari ) ; see my paper, l/tAer ditBha^ 
f/aiati dir Jama, L 404, n, ' 
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this very fact of the Black Yajus being made up of 
hltnwlos, fragments, alihougli Piinini/" as in ilie case of 
Taittirfya, traces it to a Rislii of the name of Kliandilca, 
and altliongli we do really meet with a Khandika (Aiid- 
bhuri) in the Brahmana of the "White Yajus (xi. S. 4. i). 

Of the many schools which arc allotted to the Black 
Yajus, all probably did not extend to Sanihitd and Brah- 
mana ; some probably embraced the Sutras only.f Thus 
far, at least, only three din'erent recensions of the Sarnhita 
are directly known to us, two of them in the text itself, 
the third merely from an Amikramanf of the text. The 
two first are the Taittiriya-Samhifd, kut so called, 

which is ascribed to the school of Apastamba, a subdivision 
of the Khandikiyas; and the AdZ/ifl/ja, which belongs to 
the school of the Charakas, and that particular subdivision 
of it which bears the name of Charayaniyas.J The Sarn- 
hita, &c., of the Atreya school, a subdivi.sion of the Au- 
klh3\as, is only known to ns by its Anukramani; it agrees 
in essentials with that of Apastamba. This is not the 
case with the Kathaka, which stands on a more indepen- 
dent footing, and ocoupies a kind of intermediate position 
between the Black and the White Yajius, agi’ceing fre- 
quently witl^ the latter as to the readings, and with the 
former in the aiTangement of the matter. The Kathaka, 
together with the Hdridravilca — a lost Avork, Avhich, how- 
ever, lilcewise certainly belonged to the Black Yajus, atz., 
to the school of the Haridraviyas, a subdivision of the 
klaitrayaniyas — is the only work of the Brahmana order 
mentioned by name in Yaska’s Kirukta. Panini, too, 
makes direct reference to it in a rule, and it is further 
"alluded to in the Anupada-Sutra and Brihaddevata. The 
jiame of the Kathas does not appear in other Vedic 
writings, nor does that of Apastamba.§ 


* The rule is the same as that for 
Tittiri. The remark iu the previous 
note, therefore, applies here also. 

f As is likewise the case with the 
other Vedas, 

:t Besides the text, we have also 
a Rishy anukramani for it. 

§ In later writings several Kathas 
are distinguished, the Kathas, the 
Prdchy a- Kathas, and the Kapish- 


thala-Kathas ; the epithet of these 
last is found in Pdniui (viii. 3. 91), 
and Jfegasthenes mentions the 
Kafi^iaOoXoi as a people in the Pan- 
jdb — In the Fort-William Catalogue 
a Kapishtliala-Sarnhitd is mentioned 
[see /. jS’t., xiii, 375, 439, — At the 
time of the IMahRbbflshya the posi- 
tion of the Kathas must have been 
one of great considei* * * § ation, since 
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'Tlie Sambita of the Apastamba school consists of seven 
books (called aslitakas f) ; these again are divided into 44 
pms«a5, 651 a?nadka$, and 2198 the latter being 

separated from one another on the pnnciple of an equal 
number of syllables to each™ Nothing definite can be ascer- 
tained as to the extent of the Atreya recension ; it is like- 
Avise divided into kdndas, prasnas, and amtvdkas, the first 
Avords of Avhich coincide mostly Avith those of the corre- 
sponding sections of the Apastamba school. The Kathaka 
is quite differently divided, and consists of five parts, of 
which the three first are in their turn divided into forty 
stkdnakas, and a multitude of small sections (also pro- 
bably separated according to the number of words); while 
the fourth merely specifies the richas to be sung by the 
Hotar,and the fifth contains the formulas belonging to the 
horse-sacrifice In the colophons to the three first parts, 
the Charaka-Sakha is called I(himikd, Madhyamikd, and 
Oriviikdy respectively: the first and last of these three 
appellations are still unexplained.®’- The Brabmana por- 
tion in these works is extremely meagre as regards the 
ritual, and giA'es but an imperfect picture of it ; it is, hoAv- 
cver, peculiaily rich in legends of a mythological cha- 
racter. The sacrificial formulas themselves are on the 
Avhole the same as those contained in the Samhita of the 
"White Yajns; but the_ order is different, although the 


they — anil tlieir text, the Kilthaka 
— are repeatedly mentioned ; see 
/, , xiii. 437, ff. The founder of 

their school, Ka^ha, appears m the 
31 ahdbli£.dija ns Vai 4 am pdy ana's 
pupil, and the Kathas themselves 
appear m close connection w ilh the 
Kdlipas and Kauthumaa, both 
schools of the Sdman. In the Rdmi- 
yapa, too, the Xatha-Kdldpas are 
mentioned as being much esteemed 
in Ayodhyd (li. 32. iS, Schlegel). 
Haradattae statement, }3alivr^thd~ 
tiCK apya$U Ka (haJdlhd" ( DLattoj I’s 
Siddh. Kaum. ed. Tinlndtha (1^65), 
vol. ii. p 524, oil Pin., vii. 4. 38), 
probably rests upon some mi'undcr- 
standing ; see I, St , xiii. 438.] 

” Ifcisnot the number of eylh- 
bles, hut the number of u ord«, that 


constitutes the norm ; fifty words, 
aa a rule, form a landild, see I. St 
xi, 13, XU. 90, xiu. 97-99.— Instead 
of ajhtaLa, ne find also the more 
correct name lajufa, and instead of 
pratna, which is peculiar to the 
T.uttirlya texts, the generally em- 
ployed term, pra2>d(haia; see LSt , 
XI. 13, 124,— The Taitt. Brdbm.'and 
the Taitt. An, are also subdivided 
into Landil-a!, and these ag^in into 
Very small sections; but the princi- 
ple of these divisions has not yet 
been clearly ascertained. 

IthimikS is to be derived from 
hefpima (from /lefjkd, i r,, adfiastdt), 
and OrmiikS from utarima (from 
vpcn) ; see my paper, U<ber ditEha^ 
Qavati dir Jaxna, i 404, n. 
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order of tlie ceremonial to which they belong is pretty 
much the same. There are also many discrepancies witli 
regard to the words ; we may instance, in particular, the 
expansion of the semi-vowels v and y after a consonant 
into vjd and iy, which is peculiar to the Apastamha 
school.^- As to data, geograpliical or historical, &c. (liere, 
of course, I can only speak of the Apastamha school and 
the Kathaka), in consequence of the identity of matter 
these are essentially the same as those wliich meet us in 
the Sarnliita of the "White Yajus. (In the latter, however, 
they are more mtmerous, formulas being also found here 
for ceremonies which are not known in the former — the 
inmLshamcdha, for instance.) How these data — to which 
we must add some other scattered allusions * in the por- 
tions bearing the character of a Brahmana — carr}’- us back, 
as we shall see, to the flourishing epoch of the kingdom of 
the ICuru-Panchalas,®^ in which drstiict we must there- 
fore recognise the place of origin of both works. '\^Tiether 
this also liolds good of their final redaction is another 
question, the answer to which, as far as the Apastamba- 
Sainliita is concerned, naturally depends upon the am9unt 
of influence in its arrangement to be ascribed to Apa- 
stamba, whose name it bears. The Kathaka, according to 
what has been stated above, appears to have existed as an 
entirely finished work even in Yaska’s time, since he 
quotes it ; the Anukramanf of the Atreya school, on the 
contrary, makes Yaska Paiugi®^ (as the pupfl. of Yaisam- 
.payana) the teacher of Tittiri, the latter again the in- 


For further particulars, see 
2 > St, xiii. 104-106. 

* Amongst them, for example, 
the enumeration of the whole of the 
lunar asterisms in the Apastamba- 
Saiiihitil, where they appear iu an 
order deviating from that of the 
later series, which, as I have pointed 
out above (p, 30), must necessarily 
have been fixed between 1472 and 
536 B.C. But all that follows from 
this, in regard to the passage in 
question, is that it is not earlier 
than 1472 B.C., which is a matter of 
course; it nowise follows that it 
may not be later than 536 B.c. So 
we obtain nothing definite here. 


[This remains correct, though the 
position of the case itself is some- 
what different ; see the notes above, 
p. 2 and p. 30. In connection with 
the enumeration of the FTakshatras, 
compare especially my essay. Die 
redtscJien Naclirichtcn vo 7 i den Na- 
Icshaira, ii. 299, ff.] 

Of peculiar interest is the men- 
tion of Dhritanlshtra Vaichitnwirya, 
ns also of the contests between the 
Pahchalas and the Kuntis in the 
Kiithaka ; see I. St, iii. 469-472. 

Bhatta Bhaskara ^lisra, on the 
contrary, gives Yajuavalka instead 
of Paihgi ; see Burneirs Catalogue, 
p. 14. 
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structor' of TJkha, and Uldia the preceptor of Atreya * 
This at least clearly exhibits its airthor’s view of the 
priority of Yaska to the schools and redactions of the 
Black Y'ajus bearing the names of Tittiri and Atreya; 
although the data necessary to prove the correctness of. 
this view are wanting. That, however, some sort of influ- 
ence in the arrangement of the Samhita of the Black Yajus 
is certainly to be attributed to Yaska, is evident further 
from the fact that Bhatta Bhaskara Mi^ra, in an extant 
fragment of his commentary on the Apa5tamba-Sainhita,t 
quotes, side by side with the views of Ka^akritsna and 
Ekachumi regarding a division of the text, the opinion of 
Yaska also. ' 

Along with the Kathaka, the Mdnava and tlie Maiira 
ate ‘very frequently quoted in the commentaiies on the 
Kdtfya-Siitra of the Wliite Yajus. We do not, it is true, 
find these names in the Sutras or similar works ; but at all 
events they are meant for works resembling the Kathaka, 
as is shown by the quotations themselves, which are often 
of considerable length. Indeed, we also find, although only 
in later writings, the Maitrdyaniyas, and, as a subdivision 
of these, the Manavas, mentioned as schools of the Black 
Yajus. Possibly these works may still be in existence in 
India.J 


i/iiu/o Lseu i. lii., xiii, jilj. 

+ We Lave, be&idea, a commen- 
tary, by Siy.ana, tlioiigh it ia only 
fr.igmentary ; another la ascribed to 
a Eilakrisbna [In Burneira Col- 
lection of MSS., see bia Catalo^ve, 
pp. 12-14, IS found the greater por- 
tion of Bhal^a KauSika Blidskara 
Milra’a commentary, under the name 
Jndnayajm; the author 13 Mud to 
liave lised 400 years before Slyana ; 
he quotes amongst others Eha\as\i- 
imn, and seems to stand In special 
connection with the Atreyt school 
A PaiidcMnidaliya on the Black 
Yajiia 18 also mentioned ; see L St , 
is. 176 — An edition of the Tait- 
■ liilya-Saijihiti in the Bill, Indtca, 


with Sdyana’fl completecoiomentnry, 
waa commenced byBoer {1S54), con- 
tinued by Cowell and Bdma Ndrd- 
yana, and la now in the hands of 


myself iQ /. St , xi., xii. (1871-72). 
On the Kdthaka, eee J, St , ui. 451' 

479] 

J According to the Fotl-WiUiam 
Catalogue, the ‘Maitrdynril-Sikhit' 
13 in existence there. [Other MSS., 
have since been found ; see Ilaug in 
jT. St., ix. 175, and bis essay .Bj o/ima 
wnd die Brahmantn, pp. 31-34 


sists at present of fire two 

of which, however, are hut later ad- 
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Besides tlie Samliita so called/ there is a Braliinana 
recognised .by tlie school of Apasfcamba, and also by that 
of Atreya," wiiich, however, as I have already remarked, 
dili'ers from the Sarnhita, not as to the nature of its con- 
tents, but only in point of time ; it is, in fact, to be regarded 
merely as a supplement to it. It either reproduces the 
formulas contained in the Samhitti, and connects them 
with their proper ritual, or it develops furtlier the litur- 
gical rules already given, there ; or again, it adds to these 
entirely new rules, as, for instance, those concerning the 
2iuriLs}icmcdha, wliich is altogether wanting in the Sam-- 
hitd, and those referring to the sacrifices to the lunar 
asterisms. Only the third and last book, in twelve 'prapii- 
ihalcas, together with Sayana’s commentary, is at present 
kirowir.®® The three last, 2orapdihakas, which contain four 
different sections, relating to the manner of preparing cer- 
tain peculiarly sacred sacrificial fires, are ascribed in the 
Anukramani of the Atreya school (and this is also con- ■ 
firmed by Sayana in another place) to the sage Katha. 
Two other sections also belong to it, which, it seems, are 
only found in the Atreya school, and not in that of Apa- 
staraba,; and also, lastly, the two first books of the Tait- 
tin'ya-Aranyalrn, to be mentioired presently. Together 
these eight sections evidently form a supplement to the 
Kathaka above discussed ; they do not, however, appear 
to exist as an independent work, but only in ^connection 
with the Brahnrana and Aranyaka of the Apastamba- 
(arrd Atreya-) schools, from which, for the rest, they can 
be externally distinguished easily enough by the absence of . 
the expansion of v and y into nw and iy. The legend 
quoted towards the end of the second of these sections 
{prap. xi. 8), as to the visit of hlachiketas, to the lower 


ditions, viz,, the Upanishad (see be- 
low), which passes as ii. , aud 

the last hdnda, called Khila.] 

* At least as regards the fact, for 
the designation Sniphitd or Brdh- 
mana does not occur in its Anukra- 
niani. On the contrary, it passes 
without any break from the portions 
which belong in the Apastamba 
-Bohool to the Saiphitji, to those there 
belonging to the Brilhmana« 

All three books have been 


edited, with Silyana’s commentaiy, 
in the Bill Ind, (1855-70), by lla- 
jeiidra Ldla l^Iitra. The Hiranya- 
ke^i^fikhiya - Brdlunnna quoted by 
Biibler, Catalogue of Ban^^crii 
from Gujardt, i. *38, is not likely to 
depart much from the ordinary 
Apastamba text ; the respective 
^rauta-Sdtras at least agree almost 
literally with each other; see Biihler, 
A'^asta mhiya-dhannasd tra. Preface, 
p. 6 (1868). 
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■worU, gave rise to an TJpanishad of the Atharvan which 
hears the name of Kdthakopauishad. Now, between this 
supplement to the Kathaka and the Kathaka itself a con- 
^siderable space of time must have elapsed, as follows fiom 
the allusions made lu the last sections to Maha-Meru, 
Krauficha, Mainaga ; to Vaidampayana, Yyasa Paradarya, 
&c. ; as well as from the literature therein presupposed as 
existing, the ‘ Atharvangirasas/ Brahmanas, Itdidsas, Purd- 
nas, Kalpas, Gathas, and Naradafisis being enumerated as 
subjects of study {svddhydya). Puither, the last but one , 
of^these sections is ascribed to another author, viz , to the 
Arunas, or to Aruna, whom the schohast on Pdnim®^ 
speaks of as a pupil of Vaidampayana, a statement with 
which its mention of the latter as an authority tallies 
excellently; tins section is perhaps therefore only errone- 
ously assigned to the school of the Kathas. — ^The TaiU 
tiriya-Araiiyaka, at the head of which that section stands 
(as already remarked), and which belongs both to the 
Apastamba and Atxeya schools, must at all events be 
regarded as only a later supplement to their Brahmana, 
and belongs, like most of the Aranyakas, to the extreme 
end of the Vedic period. It consists of ten books, the 
first six of which are of a liturgical character ; the first 
and third books relate to the manner of preparing certain 
, sacred sacrificial fires ; the second to preparatives to tlie 
study of Scripture; and the fourth, fifth, and sixth to 
purificatory sacrifices and those to the Llanes, correspond- 
ing to the last hooks of the Samhitd of the iVhite Yajus, 
The last four hooks of the Aranyaka, on the contrary, 
contain two Upanishads; viz, the seventh, eighth, and 
ninth books, tbe Taittiriyopanisliad, /car so called, 

and the tenth, the Ydjniki- or Ndrdyaniyd-Upanishad. 
The former, or Taittiriyopanisliad, is in three parts. The 
first is the SamhitopanvUutd, or Sikshdvalli,^ which begins 
with a short grammatical disquisition,®^ and then turns to 


Kaiyata ou PI9 , 'iv. 2. 104 
(Mab,tbb.i9liya, fd. 73'>, ed. Benarei) , 
he calls liltii, ho\\eTer, Arum in- 
Etead of Aruija, and .derives from 
him the school of tbe Anmins (cited 
intbeBbidshya, i!»i‘ef);tbe Arums are 
cited in tbe Kdlbaka itself; sec 
I. St., ill. 47S. 


* TaWt means ‘a creepet;’ it is 
perhaps meant to describe these Upa- 
nishads as ‘creepers,’ winch have 
attached themselves to the Veda- 
Sikhi 

See above, p. 61; ^fuller, A.S.L^, 
p. 1 13, ff ; Haug, Utber iIm llesin 
dtt iedischen Actents, p, 54. 
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the question of the unity of the worM-spirit. The second 
and third are the AnandavalH and BhrigicvalH, which 
together also go by the name of Vdnini-Upa7nsJia'd, and 
treat of the bliss of entire absorption in meditation upon 
the Supreme Spirit, and its identity with the individual 
soul.* If in these we have already a thoroughly systematised 
form of specixlation, we are carried even further in one 
portion of the Yajniki-Upanishad, where we have to do 
with a kind of sectarian worship of Harayana : the remain- 
ing part contains ritual supplements. Now, interesting as 
this whole Aranyaka is from its motley contents and evi- 
dent piecing together of collected fragments of all sorts, 
it is from another point of view also of special importance 
for us, from the fact that its tenth book is actually extant 
in a double recension, viz., in a text which, according to 
Sayana’s statements, belongs to the Dravidas, and in an- 
other, bearing the name of the Andhras, both names of 
peoples in the south-west of India. Besides these two 
texts, Sayana also mentions a recension belonging to the 
Karnatakas,. and another whose name he does not give. 
Lastly, this tenth bookt exists also as an Atharvopa- 
nishad, and here again with many variations ; so that there 
is here opened up to criticism an ample field for researches 
and conjectures. Such, certainly, have not been wanting 
in Indian literary history ; it is seldom, however, that the 
facts lie so ready to hand as we have them in this case, 
and this we owe to Sayana’s commentary, which is here 
really excellent. 

, When we look about us for the other Brahmanas of the 
Black Yajus, we find, in the first place, among the schools 


* See a translation, &;c., of tbe 
Taitt. Upanisbad in /. St., ii. 207- 
235* It has been edited, with Sam- 
kara^s commentary, by Roer in Bibl, 
Inclica, vol. vii. [; the text alone, as 
a portion of tbe Taitt. Ar., by Rdjen- 
dra Lala Mitra also, see next note. 
Roer’s translation appeared in yol. 
XV. of the .Bihliotlieca Indica\ 

f See a partial translation of it in 
7 . St.,iu •jS-ioo, [It is published 
in tbe, complete edition of tbe 
Taitt. Aranyaka, with Sayana's com- 
mentary thereon (excepting books 


viL~ix., see the previous note), in 
Bibl. Ind. (1864-72), by Rajendm 
Ldla Mitra ; tbe text is tbe Dravida 
text commented upon by Sji3’^ana, in 
sixty-four anuvdkas, the various 
readings of tbe Andhra text (in 
eighty aniivdlcas) being also added. 
In Burnell’s collection there is also 
a commentary on tbe Taitt. Ar., by 
Bbatta Bliaskara !Mi. 4 ra, which, like 
that on tbe Samhita, is entitled 
Juilnayajna ; see Burnell’s Qata- 
logue, pp. 1 6, 17.] 
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cited in the Sama-Sutras two wliich must probably be 
considered as belonging to the Black Yajus, viz., tbe .FAd/- 
lavins and tbe ^dtydyanins. Tbe Brabmana of the BUdl- 
lavins is quoted by the scholiast on Panini, probably fol- 
lowing tbe Mababbasbya,^^ as one of tbe ' old ’ Brabmanas : 
we find it mentioned in the Brihaddevatd ; Sure^varacharya 
also, and even Sayaija himself, quote passages from the 
Bballavilruti. A passage supposed to be borrowed from 
tho Bhallavi-Upanishad is adduced by tbe sect of the 
Jlddhavas in support of the correctness of them (Dvaita) 
belief (As Bes , xvi. 104). That the Bhdllavins belong to 
the Black Yajus is, however, still uncertain ; I only con- 
clude *50 at present from the fact that Bhdllaveya is the 
name of a teacher specially attacked and censured in the 
Brabmana of the AVhite Yajus. As to the ^dtydyanins, 
whose Brabmana is also reckoned among the ‘ old’ ones by 
the scholiast on Panini,^ and is frequently quoted, espe- 
cially by Sayana, it is pretty certain that they belong to 
the Black Yajus, as it is so stated in the Charanavydha, a 
modern index of the different schools of the Vedas, and, 
moreover, a teacher named ^dtyayani is twice mentioned 
in the Brabmana of the "White Yajus. The special regard 
paid to them in the Sdma-Sutras, and which, to judge 
from the quotations, they themselves paid to the Saman, is 
probably to he explained by the peculiar connection (itself 
StUl obscure) which we find elsewhere also between the 
schools of tbe Black Yajus and those of the Saman.^®** Thus, 
the Kathas are mentioned along with the Saman schools 


Th>a is not «o, for in tbe Bid- thority m this case either, for it does 
shya to tho particular siUra of Pdn, not mention the ^ityiyanins in its 
(it. 3 103), the Bhiillavms are not comment on the ttilra m question 
mentioned. They are, however, (iv 3. 103). But Kaiya^a cites the 
inentumed elsewhere in the w ork, at BrShmanas proclaimed by 6ityJ[* 
iv. 2. 104 (here Kaiyats derives them yana, &c, as contemporaneous with 
ironi a teacher BhaWn; BJinllwrid the y<i;naiaU(ini Brdhman&ni and 
pi oltcim ad/d^tt) ; as a BhaUato/o iShuJa6//a«i Br., which are mentioned 
J/atayo wjupulrnh is cited in the in the Slahibhdahya (see, however, 
Aiiupada, m 5, their home may /. if., y. 67, 68) ; and the Mabibhi-’ 
have been in the country of the shyaitself cites the 6ft^y an ms along 
Mitsyas 5 see /. , xiii. 441, 442. with the Bhdllavins (on iv. 2 104) ; 

At the time of the BlidshiLa-Sdtra they belonged, it would seem, to the 
their Brdhniana text was still acceu- north ; see /. St., xiii 442. 
tuated, in tho same w^y .as the Sita-' *'*'> See on this I, St , iii. 473, xUu 
patha ; ace Kiclhorn, l,St,ji. 421. 439, 

The MaluibbSshya is not Lis au- 
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the q^uestion of the unity of the world-spirit. The second 
and third are the AnandavalK and BhriguvalH, which 
together also go by the name of Vdrimi-VpanisJm'd, and 
treat of the bliss of entire absorption in meditation upon 
the Supreme Spirit, and its identity with the individual 
soul.* If in these we have already a thorouglily systematised 
form of speculation, we are carried even further in one 
portion of the Yajniki-Upanishad, where we have to do 
with a kind of sectarian worship of Harayana : the remain- 
ing part contains ritual supplements. Now, interesting as 
this whole Aranyaka is from its motley contents and evi- 
dent piecing together of collected fragments of all sorts, 
it is from another point of view also of special importance 
for us, from the fact that its tenth book is actually extant 
in a double recension, viz., in a text which, according to 
Sayana’s statements, belongs to the Dravidas, and in an- 
other, bearing the name of the Andhras, both names of 
peoples in the south-west of India. Besides these two 
texts, Sayana also mentions a recension belonging to the 
Karnatakas,. and another whose name he does not give. 
La.stly, this tenth bookt exists also as an Atharvopa- 
nishad, and here again with many variations ; so that there 
is here opened up to criticism an ample field for researches 
and conjectures. Such, certainly, have not been wanting 
in Indian literary history ; it is seldom, however, that the 
facts lie so ready to hand as we have them in this case, 
and this we owe to Sayana’s commentary, which is here 
really excellent. 

When we look about us for the other Brahmanas of the 
Black Yajus, we find, in the first place, among the schools 


* See a translation, &c., of tbe 
Taitt. Upanisliad in /. SLy ii. 207- 
235. It has been edited, with Sani- 
kai\Vs commentary, by Roer in Bibl. 
Indicciy vol, vii. [; the text alone, as 
a portion of the lAaitt. Ar., by Rajen- 
dra Ldla Mitra also, see next note. 
Roer’s translation appeared in yol. 
XV. of the 'Bibliotheca Indica\ 

f See a partial translation of it in 
/. SL , ii. 78-100. [It is published 
in the, complete edition of the 
Taitt. Aranyaka, with Sayana’s com- 
mentary thereon (excepting books 


vii.-ix., see the previous note), in 
Bihl. Ind. (1864-72), by Rdjendra 
Ldla Mitra ; the text is the Drdvida 
text commented upon by in 

sixty-four aimvdkas, the various 
readings of the Andhra text (in 
eighty anutdhas) being also added. 
In Burnell’s collection there is also 
a commentary on the Taitt, Ar., by 
Bhatta Bhaskara Mi^ra, .which, like 
that on the Sambitd, is entitled 
Jniinayajua ; see Burnell’s Gata^ 
logucy pp. 16, 17.] 
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cited in tlie Sama-Sutras two which must probably be 
considered as belonging to the Black Yajus. viz., the Ek 6 X- 
lavins and the ^dtydyanins. The Brahmana of the BMU 
lavxTis is quoted by the scholiast on Panini, probably fol- 
lowing the Mahabhashya as one of the ‘ old ' Brahmapos : 
we find it mentioned in the Byihaddevata ; Sure^vardcharya 
also, and even Sayana himself, quote passages from the 
Bballavi^ruti. A passage supposed to be borrowed from 
the Bhdllavi-Upamshad is adduced by the sect of the 
JIddhavas in support of the correctness of their (Dvaita) 
belief (As. Bes., xvi. 104). That the Bhallavins belong to 
the Black Yajus is, however, still uncertain , I only con- 
clude -so at present from the fact that Bhdllaveya is the 
name of a teacher specially attacked and censured in the 
Brahmana of the White Yajus. As to the ^dtydyanim, 
whose Brahmana is also reckoned among the ‘ old ’ ones hy 
the scholiast on Panini,®® and is frequently quoted, espe- 
cially by Sayana, it is pretty certain that they belong to 
the Black Yajus, as it is so stated in the Charanavyiiha, a 
modern index of the different schools of the Yedas, and, 
moreover, a teacher named Sdtydyani is twice mentioned 
in the Brahmana of ^the White Yajus The special regard 
paid to, them in the Sdma-Sutras, and which, to judge 
from the quotations, they themselves paid to the Sdman, is 
probably to be explained by the peculiar connection (itself 
still obscure) which we find elsewhere also between the 
Schools of the Black Yajus and those of the Sdman Thus, 
the Kathas are mentioned along with the Sdman schools 


»» This is not eo, for in the Bhi- 
ahja to the particular «ittra of Pin. 
(it. 3 105), the Bbdllavins are not 
tuentioneii They are, however, 
mentioned elsewhere in the work, at 
iv. 2 104 (liere Kaipta derives them 
from a teacher Bhallu : Bkallund 
proKtam adAiyatt) j os a Ehodtavevo 
iVatsyo ntjaputrah is cited in the 
Anupaib, M 5, their home may 
iiavo been in tlie country of the 
Matsyas ; see /. S(,, xiit. 441, 442. 
At the time of the Bhdjhika-Stitra 
their Brdhmana text was still accen- 
tuated, in the same way as the &ata-' 
patha ; see Kielhorn, 7 .St,x 421. 

The Mahdbhiahya is not his au- 


Brdbtnanas proclaimed by 6dtyd- 
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of the Kalapas and Ivautliumas; and along 'with the latter 
the Laukakshas also. As to the Sakayanins/' Sayakayani ns, 
lyalabavins, and ^alaiikayanins/®^ with whom, as with the 
Satyayanins, we are only acqnainted through quotations, 
it is altogether uncertain whether they belong to the Black 
Yajus or nob. The Ghlmgaliiis, whose name seems to be 
borne by a tolerably ancient TJpanishad in Anquetil’s 
Oiqonchliat, are stated in the Charanavyriha to form a 
school of the Black Yajus (according to Panini, iv. 3. 109, . 
they are called Chhagaleyins) : the same is there said of 
the ^vetdhataras. The latter gave their name to an 
Upauishad composed in a metrical form-, and called at its 
close the work of a Sveta^vatara : in which the Sainkhya 
doctrine of the two primeval principles is mixed up with 
the Yoga doctrine of one Lord, a strange misuse being 
here made of wholly irrelevant passages of the Samhita, 
&c., of the Yajus,; and upon this rests its sole claim to be 
connected witli the latter. Kapila, the originator of the 
Sanrkhya system, appears in it raised to divine dignity 
itself, and it evidently belongs to a very late period ; for 
though several passages from it are quoted in the Brahma- • 
Sutra of Badarayana (from which its priority to the latter 
at least would appear to follow), they may just as well 
have been borrowed from the common source, the Yajus. 
It is, at all events, a good deal older than Samkara, since 
he regarded it as Sruti, and commented upon it. It has 
recently been published, together with this commentary,* by 
Dr. Boer, in the Bibliotheca Jndica, vol. vh. ; see also Ind. 
Stud., i. 420, ff. — The Maitrdyana Upanishad at least- bears 
a more ancient name, and might perhaps be connected 


* They are mentioned in the tion to this extent, that the Chara- 
tenth book of* the Brdhmnna of tlie navyuha does not know the name 
White Yajus [see also Kdthak<a 22. Ghhagalin at all (which is mentioned 
7, /. 'Si., iii. 472] ; as is also Sayaka- by Pacini alone), but speaks only of 
yaua. ^ Chhdgeyas or ChhdgaTeyas ; see 7. 

The Sdlafikdyanas are ranked as St,, iii. 258 ; iNIiiller, ^ 7 . , p. 370. 
Brahraanas among the V«ahikas in Oh Auquetil’s ^ Tschakli ' Upanishad 
the Calcutta scholium to Pdn. v. 3. see now /. SLyi'Si, 42-46. 
ii/\.^lLdsliyena vydkliydtam), Yya- Distinguished by a great nutn- 
B^s mother, Satyavati, is called her of sometimes tolerably long 
Salaukayanaja, and Panini himself quotations from the Puranas, ko. 
Salafiki ; see L St, xiii. 375, 395, [lloer’s translation was jiublished iu 
42S, 429. the Bihl. Tnd.j vol. xv.] 

This statement needs correc- 
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with, the above-mentioned Maitra (Brdbmana). Its text, 
however, both in language and contents, shows that, com- 
pared with the latter, it is of a very modern date. At pre- 
sent7 unfortunately, I have at my command only the four 
first prapdihakas, and these in a very incorrect form,*- — 
whereas in Anquetil’s translation, the' TJpanishad consists 
of twenty chapters, — yet even these are sufficient clearly 
to determine the character of the work. King Brihadra- 
tha, who, penetrated by the nothingness of earthly things, 
resigned the sovereignty into the hands of his son, and 
devoted. himself to contemplation, is there instructed by 
Salvdyanya (see gana ‘Knnja’) upon the relation of the 
diman (soul) to the world j Sakdyanya communicates to 
him what Maitreya had said upon this subject, wlio in his 
turn had 'only repeated the instruction given to the Bala- 
khilyas by Prajapati himself. The doctrine in question is 
thus derived at tliird hand only, and we have to recognise 
in this tradition a consciousness of the late origin of tins 
form of it.> This late origin manifests itself externally 
also in the fact that 
sources are quoted with 
the doctrine, introduced 
apg uhtam” “ atre ’me 

Kaut^yanastidxlpy The ideas themselves are quite upon 
a level with those of the fully developed Samkhya doc- 
trme,t and the language is completely marked off from tlie 


* I obtained them quite recently, 
in transcript, through the kindnebs 
of Baron d’EchBtein, of Paris, to- 


ra^ya often mentioned by Co*le- 
brookc, [It is really bo ; and this 
portion h'ls since been published, 
together with the Upanishad in full, 
by Cowell, in his edition of the 
JIaitr. Upaniahad, in seven propd- 
(Aalas, with lUmatUtha’s commen- 
tary and an English translation, in 
the Bill. Jird. (1862-70). According 


to the commentary, on the one 
hand, the two last books are to be 
considered aa Mt/as, and on the 
other, the whole Upanishad belongs 
to a iphndkdnda, in four books, uf 
ritual purport, by which most l.kely 


i.cksieiu feooivB uiaiiiiuiii uevu* 
lions from the other text ; its ori- 
ginal h.as unforlunatcly not been 
discovered yet J 

+ Brahman, Rudra, and Vish^m 
repre'^ent respectively the Satt\a, 
the Tamas, and the Kajas elemenU 
of Praj.ipAti. 

G 
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present, the doctrine of this ITpanishad stands in close 
connection with the opinions of the Buddhists/®® although 
from its Brahmanical origin it is naturally altogether free 
from the dogma and mythology peculiar to Buddhism, 
tVe may here also notice, especially, the contempt for 
writing i^anthd) exlubited in one of the ilohas * quoted 
in corroboration. 

Neither the Chbagalins, nor the Svetalvataras, nor the 
IMaitrayanfyas are mentioned in the Sutras of the other 
Vedas, or in similar works, as schools of the Black Yajus ; 
still, we must certainly ascribe to the last mentioned a 
very active share in its development, and the names 
Jlaitreya and Maitreyf at least are not unfrequently 
quoted in the Brahmanas. 

In the case of the SMras, too, belonging to the Black 
Yajus, the large number of different schools is very 
striking. Although, as in the case of the Brahmanas, we 
only know the greater part of them through quotations, 
there is reason to expect, not only that the remarkably 
rich collection of the India House (with which I am only 
very superficially acquainted) will be found to contain 
‘many treasures iu this department, but also that many of 
them will yet he recovered in India itself. The Berlin 
collection does not contain a single one. In the fimt 
place, as to the ^rauta-SAiras, my only knowledge of the 
Kafha-Sutra^'\ the Manu-SAtm, the M^aitra-SAtra^ and 
the Laugdkshi-SAtra is derived from the commentaries on 
the Kdtfya-Sutra of the "White Yajus ; the second, how- 
ever,^®® stands in the catalogue of the Fort-'William col- 


B.lpa’a Uarahacb antra infonna whether the word grantha ought 
MS of a llaitr.lyaiylya Divi^kara who really a ^ori and for the earlier 
embraced the Buddhist creed ; and period to be understood of written 
BL 4 u D 4 jt {Journal Bombay Branch texts (cf. 1 , St , xiii. 476), yet in 
B.A.S, X 40) adds that even now this verse, at auy rate, a different 
Maitr. Brahmans live near Bhadgion interpretation la hardly possible; 
at the foot of the Yindhya, with see below.] 

whom other Brahmans do not eat + Laugtlkshi and the ' Zdmatdya- 
in common ; ‘the reason may have nindm Brdhmai;iam’ are said to be 
been the early Buddhut tendencies q[Uoted therein,’ 
of many of them.' On this, as well as on the con« 

* Which, by the way, recurs to« Jenta and the division of the work, 
gather with some others in precisely see my remarks in /. St , v, 13-16, 
tho same form in the Amfitavin- jn accordance with communications 
du- (or Brahmavindu-) Upaoiahad received from Professor Cowell; cf. 
(Thoush it may be very doubtful also Haug, tiid., is. 175 AJldaava 
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present, the doctrine of this ITpanlshad stands in close 
connection with the opinions of the Buddhists,^®® although 
from its Brahmanical origin it is naturnlly altogether free 
from the dogma and mythology peculiar to Buddhism. 
We may here also notice, especially, the contempt for 
writing {grantlia) exhibited m one of the £loMs * quoted 
in corrob9ration. 

Neither the Chhagalins, nor the Svetaivataras, nor the 
Jlaitrayaniyas are mentioned in the Sutras of the other 
Vedas, or m similar works, as schools of the Black Yajiis ; 
still, we must certainly ascribe to the last mentioned a 
very active share in its development, and the names 
lila’itreya and Maitreyi at least are not unfrequently 
quoted in the Brahmanas. 

In the case of the Sutras, too, belonging to the Black 
Yajus, the large number of different schools is very 
striking. Although, as in the case of the Brahmanas, we 
only know the greater part of them through quotations, 
there is reason to expect, not only that the remarkably 
rich collection of the India House (with which I am only 
very superficially acquainted) will be found to contain 
'many treasures in this department, but also that many of 
them will yet he recovered m India itself. The Berlin 
collection does not contain a single one. In the fiist 
place, as to the ^raiita-SiLitras, my only knowledge of the 
Katka-SMra,^ the Manu-SMra, the Maitra-SAtra, and 
the Laugdkslii-SAtra is derived from the commentaries on 
the Katiya-Siitra of the "White Yajus ; the second, how- 
ever,'®® stands in the catalogue of the Fort-’U''iUiam. col- 


B-tna’s HarshacLaritrn. informs whether the word grantkd ought 
tis of a Maitnlyaniya Dirsltara who really A priori and for the earlier 
cm'braced the Buddhist creed ; and period to he understood of written 
llhHu Dlji (/ourrwf ilomSay .pranc/t texts (cf. 1 . St ^ xiii. 476), yet in 
J{.A.S,X 40) adds that even now this verse, at any rate, a different 
JIaitr Brahmans live near BbadsAon interpretation is hardly possible; 
at the foot of the Vindhya, with sea below ] 

whom other Brahmans do not eat + Laugakshi and the ‘ Zdmairfy*. 
in common; 'the reason may have nindm Brdhma^am.’ are said to be 
been the early Buddhist tendencies quoted therein, 
of many of them.' On this, as well as on the con- 

• ■\Vliioh, by the way, recurs to- fents and the division of the work, 
gether with some others in precisely see my remarks iu /. St , v. 13-16, 
the same form in the Aniritavin- in accordance with communications 
du- (or Brahmavindu*) Upanishad received from Professor Cowell ; cf. 
tl’liough it may be very doubtful also Haug, iJut/., ix. 175. A lUnava 
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lection, and of tlie last, whose author is cited in the 
Katha-Sutra, as well as in the Katlya-Siitra, there is, it 
appears, a copy in Vienna. Mahadeva, a commentator of 
the Kalpa-Sutra of Satyashadha Hiranyakei^i, when enu- 
merating the Taittin'ya-Sutras in successive order- in his 
introduction, leaves out tliese four altogether, and names . 
at the head of his list the Sutra of Baudhdyana as the : 
oldest, then that of Bhdradvdja, next that of Apastamla, 
next that of Hiranyakesi himself, and finally two names 
not otherwise mentioned in this connection, VddJuAna 
and Vuikhdnasa, the former of which is perhaps a cor- 
rupted form. Of these names, Bharadvaja is the only one 
to be found in Vedic works ; it appears in the Brahmana 
of the White Yajus, especially in tlie su]3plements to the ' 
Vrihad-Araiiyaka (where several persons of this name are 
mentioned), in the Katiya-Sutra of the same Yajus, in the 
Pratisakhya- Sutra of the Black Yajus, and in Panini, 
Though the name is a patronymic, yet it is possible that 
these last citations refer to one and the same person, in 
which case he must at the same time be regarded as the 
founder of a grammatical school, that of the Bharadvaji'yas. 
As yet, I have seen nothing of his Sutra, and am acquainted 
with it only through quotations. According to a state- 
ment by the Mahadeva just mentioned, it treats of the 
oblation to the Manes, in two prasnas, and therefore shares 
with the rest of the Siitras this designation of the sections, 
%y]dch is peculiar to the Black Yajus.^®’’ The Siitra of 
Apastamba *' is found in the Library of the India House, 
and a part of it in Paris also. Commentaries on it by. 


Srauta-Siitra is also cited in Bubler's 
Catalogue of 3 ISS. from Gujarat, i. 
i88 {1871) ; it is in 322 foil. The 
manuscript edited in facsimile by 
Goldstiicker under the tide, ‘ il/d- 
nava Kalpa-Sutra, heing a portion of 
this ancient work on Vaidik ritcSy to- 
gether with the Commentary of Ku- 
mdrilasvdmin ’ ( 1861), gives but little 
of the text, the commentary quoting 
only the first words of the passages 
commented upon ; whether the con- 
cluding words, ^ Kumdvelabhdshyam 
samdptamf really indicate that 


Ku mdrilasvdmin was the author of 
the commentary seems still doubt- 
ful. 

The Bhdradvdjiya - Sutra has 
now been discovered by Biihler ; see 
his Catal, of MSS. from Guj.^ i. 1S6 
(212 foil.) ; the Vaikhdnasa* Sutra is 
also quoted, ib. L 190 (292 foil.) ; see 
also Haug in /. SU, ix, 175. 

* According to the quotations, the 
Ydjasaneyaka, Bahvricha-Brdhmana, 
and Sdtj^dyanaka are frequently men^ 
tioned therein. 
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Dhlirtasvdmin and Talavrmtanivasin are mentioned,^®’ also 
one on the Sntra of Baudhajana by Kapardisvdmin.^®'^ 
The vroik of Satyashddha contains, according to Maba- 
deva’a ■ statement, tAventy-seven ^roinas, whose contents 
agree pretty closely with the order followed in the Kati'ya- 
biitra; only the last nine form an exception, and are quite 
peculiar to it. The nineteenth and twentieth prainas refer 
to domestic ceremonies, which usually find a place in the 
Grihya- and Smarta-Siitras. In the twenty-first, genealo- 
gical accounts and lists are contained ; as also m a praSna 
of the Baudhayana-Sdtra.* 

Still scantier is the information we possess upon -the 
UHhya-S&tras of the Black Yajus The Kdthaka Gnhya- 
Siitra is known to me only through quotations, as are ^so 
the Sutras of £audhdyana (extant in the Tort- William 


*** On the Apastamba-Srauta-SC- 
tra and the cnmmentaTlea belonging 
to it, by Dhfirtasv., Kapardisvimin, 
lludradatta, GurudeTasvimin, Ka- 
rivindasTdmin, Tdlav., Ahohala^dn 
(ddabila in Bufaler, I, c ,-p. 15(7, vi ho 
also mentions a Nfisinha, p. 152), 
and others, eee Burnell m his Catn.' 
loQvt, pp, 18-24, and in the Indian 
Antiquary^ 1 S> 6. According to 
this the work consists of thirty 
prainas; the first twenty-three treat 
of the eacrificiai rites in easentislly 
the same order (from dar/aptima- 
tndiau to saUrdyanam) as in Hiran- 
yakeHi, whose' Sdtra generallv is 
almost identical, with that of Apa- 
stamlxi ; see Buhler’a preface to tlie 
Ap. Diiarrna-Sdtra, p. 6 j the 24th 
praina contains the general rules, 
ptnbhdAds, edited by If, Muller in 
Z. D. M. G., IX. (1855), a pravara- 
A/iafid<s and a haulrata ; prainas 25- 
27 contain the Gj-lbya-Sdtra ; praL 
nor 3$, 39, the Dhxrina-S^tra, edited 
by Duhler {186S); andfinally, praina 
30, the Sulra-hutni (*«fra, ‘mea- 
suring cord '). 

OntbeBainlh.iyana-SdtTacom- 
parelikewiae Burnell's Catalagus^ pp. 
24-30. BhaTasvdmin, who amongst 
others commented it, is mentioned 
by Bha((a Bhiskara, and is conse- 
quently placed by Burnell (p. 26) in 


the eighth century. According to 
Kielhorn, Catalogut of S MSS. -in 
the South Division of the Bombay 
Pres , p. 8, there exists a commen- 
tary on it by Siyanaalso, for whom, 
indeed, it constituted the special 
text-book of the Yajus school to 
winch he belonged , see Burnell, 
Vaiisri-lirdhniana, pp. ix -xix. In 
Buhler's Catalogue of 3 ISS. from 
Gaj , i. 1 82, 184, Anantadeva, Na- 
yabasta, and ^esha are also quoted as 
Echoliasta, The exact compass of the 
entire work is not yet ascertained ; 
the Bsudhdyaiia - Dharrna - Sdtra, 
which, according to Duhler, Digest 
of Hindu Lam, 1. p. xxi {1S67), 
forms part of the Srauta-Sdtra, as 
111 the case of Apastamba and Hiran- 
yakch, was commented by Goymda- 
svdmin ; see Burnell, p 35. 

' uo MStridattaandV(Siiche^yara(i) 
are also mentioned as commentators ; 
see Kielhorn, 1 . c„ p. 10. 

* Such lists are also found in 
Advaldyana’s work, at the end, 
though only in brief; for the Kdttya- 
Sdtra, a Parihshta comes in. [Prai~ 
«(is 26, 27, of iliranyakcSi treat of 
dharmas, so, that hero also, as in 
the case of Apast. and Baudh , the 
DLarma-Sdtra forms part of tbo 
Srauta-Sdtra.] 
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collection), of Blulradvdja, and of Satydshddhci, or Siran- 
yahcii, unless in this latter case only the corresponding 
pra^nas of the Kalpa-Siitra are intendedd'^ -» I have myself 
only glanced through a Paddbati of the Grihya-Siltra of 
the Maitrdyaniya, school, which treats of the usual subject 
(the sixteen samskdras, ox sacraments). I conclude that 
there must also have been a Grihya-Siitra^^^ of the Mdnava 
school, from the existence of the Code bearing that name,^^® 
just as the Codes ascribed to Atri^ Apastamba, Chhaga- 
leya, Baudhayana, Laugakshi, and Satyayana are probably 
to be traced to the schools of the same name belonging 
to the Black Yajus, that is to say, to their Grihya-Siitras.^^'* 
Lastly, the Prdtisdkhya-S'dtra has still to be mentioned 
as a Sutra of the Black Yajus. The only manuscript with 
which I am acquainted unfortunately only begins at the 
fourth section of the first of the two pra4nas. This work 
is of special significance from the number of very peculiar 
names of teachers * mentioned in it : as Atreya, Kaundinya 
(once by the title of Sthavira), and Bharadvtija, whom we 
know already ; also Valim'ki, a name which in this con- 
nection is especially surprising; and further Agnive^ya, 
Agnive^yayana, Paushkarasadi, and others. The two last 
names, as well as that of Kaundinya,f are mentioned in 
Buddhist writings as the names either of pupils or of con- 
temporaries of Buddha, and Paushkarasadi is also cited 
in the vdHtikas to Panini by Katyayana, their author.' 
Again, the allusion occurring here for the first time to the 
Mimahsakas and Taittirlyakas deserves to be remarked; 


This is really so. On Apa- 
sfcamba- and Bhjiradvdja-Grihyaj se'e 
Burnellj Catalogue, pp. 30-33. The 
sections of two ^ prayogas,* of both 
texts, relating to birth ceremonial, 
have been edited by Speijer in his 
book J)e Ceremonia apiid Indos quce 
'vooaiur jdtaTcarma (Lej^den, 1872), 

It is actually extant ; see Biih- 
ler, Catalogue, i. 188 (So foil.), and 
Kielhorn, L c., p. 10 (fragment). 

Johlintgenin his valuable tract 
Vchcr das Gesetzbucli dcs Mamt 
(1863), p. 109, ff., has, from the geo- 
graphical data in Manu, ii. 17, ff., 
fixed the territory between the Dri- 


shadvati and Sarasvati as the 'proper 
home of the Mdnavas. This appears 
somewhat too strict. At any rate, 
the statements as to the extent of 
the Madhyade^a which are found in 
the Pratijnd-Parisishta of the White 
Yajus point us for the latter more 
to the east ; see my essay TIeher das 
Pratijnd-Siltra (1872), pp. 101,105. 

See Jobautgen, 1 . c., p. 108, 

109. 

Their number is twenty ; see 
Poth, Zu7' lAtt. uud Gesclu^ pp. 65, 
66 . 

f See /. SL, i. 441 not. [xiii* 387, 

ff., 41S]. 
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also the contradistinction^ found at the close of the work, 
of Chhandas and MdsJid, le., of Vedic and ordinary lan- 
guage.^^® The work appears also to extend to a portion of 
the Aranyaka of the Black Yajus ] whether to the whole 
cannot yet be ascertained, and is scarcely probable.^“ 

In conclusion, I have to notice the two ^nulcramanu 
already mentioned, the one belonging to tlie Atreya school, 
the other to the Charayanlya school of the Kathaka. Tlie 
former deals almost exclusively with the contents of the 
several sections, which it gives in their order. It consists 
of two parts. The firsty which is in prose, is a mere no- 
menclature ; the second, in thirty-four ^lokas, is little more. 
It, however, gives a few particulars besides as to the trans- 
mission of the text. To it is annexed a commentary upon 
both parts, which names each section, together with its 
opening words and extent. The Anukramani of the Ka- 
thaka enters hut little into the contents , it limits itself, 
on the contrarj’, to gi'V'ing the Rishis of the various sections 
as well as of tlie separate verses ; and here, in the case of 
the pieces taken from the Rik, it not unfrequently exhi- 
bits considerable divergence from the statements given in 
the Anukramani of the latter, citing, in particular, a num- 
ber of entirely new names According to the concluding 
statement, it is the work of Atri, who imparted it to 
Laugakshi. 

"We now turn to the llhite Yajus. 

"With regard, in the first place, to the name itself, it 
probably refers, as has been already remarked, to the fact 
that the sacrificial formulas are here separated from their 


*** In tlie passage in question 
(xxtT. 5), * ehhandohhdslid’ means 
ratber * the Veda language ; ' sea 
tVhitnej-, p. 417. 

iJS-We have itow an excellent edi- 
tion of the work by Whitney, Jovr- 
nal Xm. Or. Soc,ix, (1871), text, 
translation, and notes, topetlier with 
a commentary called TnlWrltya- 
ra/«a, by an ationvmous author (or 
IS bis name KdrttikeyaJ), a compila- 
tion from three older commentariee 
by Atreya, Mdbisbeya, and Vara- 
rucbi. — No relerence to tbe Taitt. 


Ar. or Taitt. Brihm is made in tbe 
text itself ; on tbe contrary, it con- 
fines itself exclusively to tbe Taitt. 
S The commentary, however, in 
some few instances goes beyond tbe 
T. S. ; eee liVbitney’B special discus- 
sion of tbe points here involved, pp 
422-426 ; cf. also I St ^ iv. 76-79. 

**? See J, &t., ill. 373-401, XII. 
350-357, and tbe similar statement* 
from Ubatpi Bbdskara Mi£ra in Bur- 
Jiell’8 Catoioyne, p. 14. TbeAtreyl 
text here appears in a special rebv 
tion to a tdratrata pdiha. 
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ritual basis and dogmatical explanation, and tliat wo liave 
lieve a svsLcmatic and orderly distribution of tlio matter 
so confusedly mixed up in tlio lllack Yajus. This is the 
M'ay in which the expression ktlduni yajAmlii is explained 
by tlic commentator Dviveda Gangs, in tlie only passage 
where up till now it has been- found in this sense, namely, 
in tlie last supplement added to tlie Vriliad-Aranyaka of 
tlio White Yajus. I say in the only passage, for though it 
ajipears once under the form .•iHLrcryaji'inshi, in the Aranyaka 
of the Black Yajus (5. 10), it has hardly the same general 
meaning there, but probaldy refers, on the contrary, to the 
fourth and iiftli boolcs of that Aranyaka itself. For in the 
Anuki'amani of the Atreya school these books bear the 
name ^uhriyalcdmlu, because referring to expiatory cere- 
monies ; and this name duhviya, ‘ expiating ’ [probablj' 
rather ‘illuminating’?] belongs also to the correspond- 
ing parts of the Sainhita of the White Yajus, and even to 
the sdmans employed at these particular sacrifices. 

Another name of the YTiite Yajus is derived from the 
surname Viijasaneya, Avhich is given to Yajnavalkya, the 
teacher who is recognised as its author, in tlie supplement 
to the Vrihad-Aranyaka, just mentioned. j\Iahidhara, at 
the commencement of his commentary on the Sarnhita of 
the White Yajus, explains Vajasaneya as a patronymic, 
“ the son of Yiijasani.” YTiether this be correct, or whe- 
ther the word vdjasani is to be taken as an appellative, it 
at any rate signifies “ the giver of food,” and refers to the 
chief object lying at the root of all sacrificial ceremonies, 
the obtaining of the necessary food from the gods whom 
the sacrifices are to propitiate. To this is also to be traced 
the name vdjin, “ having food,” by which the theologians 
of the YTiite Yajus are occasionally distinguished.^^® Aow, 
from Vajasaneya are derived two forms of words by which 
the Sarnhita and Brahmana of the White Yajus are found 


In Mabd-Bhflrata, xii. 1507, the 
word 13 an epithet of Krishna. 
[Here also it is explained as above ; 
for the Rik, however, according to 
the St. Petersburg Dictionary, we 
have to assign to it the m 4 aning of 
‘procuring courage or strength, 
victorious, gaining booty or prize. * 
The explanation of the word vdja 


by ‘food’ (anna) is probably purely 
a scholastic one.] 

According to ano.ther explana- 
tion, this is because the Sun as 
Horse revealed to Yitjnavalkya the 
aydtaydmasamjndni yajiinski ; see 
Vishnu-Purana, iii. 5. 28 ; ‘ swift, 
courageous, horse,’ are the funda- 
mental meanings of the word^ 
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rited, namely, Vdjasaneyalca, first used in tlie Taittiiiya- 
Siitra of Apastamba and the Katiya-Siitra of tbe White 
Yajus itself, and Vdjasaneyinas* i.e., those "vvlio study the 
'two Avorks in question, first used in the Anupada-Siitra of 
the Samaveda. 

In the White Yajus "we find, Avhat does not occur in the 
case of any other Veda, that Samhita and Brahmana have 
been handed down in their entirety in two distinct recen- 
sions ; and thus we obtain a measure for the mutual rela- 
tions of such schools generally. These tw^o recensions 
agree almost entirely in their contents, as also in the dis- 
tribution of them ; in the latter respect, however, there are 
many, although slight, discrepancies. The chief difference 
consists partly in actual variants in the sacnficiUl formulas, 
as in the Brahmana, and partly in orthographic or orthoepic 
peculiarities. .One of these recensions hears the name of 
the Ivdnvas, the other that of the Mddhyamdinas, names 
which have not yet been found in the Sutras or similar 
writings. The only exception is the Pratiiakbya-Sutra of 
the y/hite Yajus itself, where there is mention both of a 
Kanva and of^the Mddhyamdinas. In the supplement 
to the Vrihad-Aranyaka again, in. the lists of teachers, a 
Kdnviputra (vi. 5 i) and a Mddliyaipdinayana (iv. 6 2) at 
least are mentioned, although only in the Kanva recension, 
not in the other ; the former being cited among the latest, 
tbe latter among the more recent members of the respec- 
tive lists, Tlie question noAV arises wbether the two 
recensions are to be regarded as coutempoiary, or if one is 
older than the other. It is possible to adopt the latter 
A'iew, and to consider the Kanva school as the older one. 
Kor not only is Kanva the name of one of the ancient 
Rislii families of the Rigveda — and with the Rigveda this 
recension agrees in tbe peculiar notation of tbe cerebral d 
by I — ^but the remaining literature of tbe White Yajus 
appears to connect itself rather with the school of the 
^Iddhyamdinas. However this may we cannot, at , 


* Occurs in the rjana '^avnala ’ valta, a yellow (piV'yaia) Kinva, and 
[The Vltjasaneyaka is also quoted by a Kinvydyana, and also their pupils, 
batydyana.^ are mentioned ; see /. St., xni 417, 

ii» The ilddbyaipdinss are not Tbe school of the Kanni» 

mentioned in Patarp jail’s JIahd. SavJratntdt is mentioned in the 
bhoshja, but the Editas, the Kdn- Edihaka, see on thie /• St., iij. 475, 
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nmsL be supplied tlierelo in the proper place. The fen 
following adhydyns (.\'xx.-xxxi:c.) contain the formtilas for 
entirely nen’ .sacrificial ceremonies, x\z.,thQ, jvmisha-mcdha 
(human sacrifice),^-'’ the sarra-vicdha (univensal sacrifice), 
i\i(i pifri-m'.'dha (oblation to the IMane.s), and the jjravaryya 
(purificatory .sacrifice).^"' The la.st adhydya, finally, has no 
.sort of direct reference to the sacrificial ceremonial. It is 
also regarded as an Upanishad,*" and is professedly designed 
to fix the proper mean between those exclusively engaged 
in sacrificial acts and those entirely neglecting them. It 
bclong.s, at all events, to a very advanced stage of specu- 
lation, ns it assumes a Lord {is) of the universe.! — Inde- 
pendently of the above-mentioned extenial testimony to 
the later origin of these fifteen adhydyas, their posteriority 
is sufTiciently proved by the relation in which they stand 
both to the IJlack Yajus and to their own Brahmana, as well 
as by the data they themselves contain. In the Taittiilya- 
Sainhita onlj^ those formulas appear which are found in 
the fimt eighteen adhydyas, together with a few of the man- 
iras belonging to the horse sacrifice ; the remainder of the 
latter, together witli the mantras belonging to the sautrd- 
maiii and the human sacrifice, are only treated of in the 
Taittiriya-Brahmana ; and those for the universal and the 
purificatory sacrifices, as weU as those for oblations to the 
itlaues, only in the Taittiriya-Aranyaka. In like manner, the 
first eighteen adhydyas are cited in full, and explained word 
by word in the first nine books of the B]-ahmana of the 
White Yajus ; but only a few of the formulas for the sau- 
trdmani, the horse sacrifice, human sacrifice, universal , 


See my essay, Ueber Menschai- 
opfer Jjci den Indivn dcr vedischen 
Zeify in L Str,, i. 54, ff. 

This translation of the word 
pravargya is not a literal one (for 
this Bee. the St. Petex’sburg Diet., 
under root varj with prep, pro), 
but is borrowed from the sense and 
purpose of the ceremony in ques- 
tion ; the latter is, according to 
HaugonAit. Brahm., i. iS, p. 42, '‘a 
preparatory rite intended for provid- 
ing tbe sacrificer with a heavenly 
body, with which alone he is permit- 
ted to enter the residence of thegods/^ 


* Other parts, too, of the Yd- 
jas, S. have in later times been 
looked upon as Upanishads ; for ex- 
ample, the sixteenth book {Sata- 
rudriya), the thirty-first {Purusha- 
suhta)^ thirty-second {Tadeva)j and 
the beginning of the thirty-fourth 
book (Sivasamlealpa), 

f According to Mahidhara’s com- 
mentary, its polemic is directed par- 
tially against the Bauddhas, that 
is, probably, against the doctrines 
which afterwards were called Sdip- 
khya. 
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sacrifice, and oblation to tbe^IanefS (xix^xxxv.) aro nWA 
in tbe twelfth and tbiiteentb boofe, and that for tho 
lacst part onlv bj their initial -vroril?, or ov'-n joereJy 
by the initial Trords of the anuxAhM, 'vrlihont arsv >o.*t 
of espianation; - and ii is only tbe three latt 
bat one (xrxrii— xmx.) ■vrhich are a^^ain tiXyhinA 
"trord by Trcrd, in the be^nin^ of the fonjleenth Vz/b, 
Tn ibe case cf the tnt refeire/I to hy 
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are to be sought more especially in the thirtieth and 
thirty-ninth adhydyas, as compared "with the sixteenth. 
It is, of course, only the Yajus portions proper which can 
here he adduced, and not the verses borrowed from the Rik- 
Sarnhitu, which naturally prove nothing in this connection. 
At most they can only yield a sort of measure for. the time 
of their incorporation into the Yajus, in so far as the}^ 
may he taken from tlie latest portions of the Rik, in which 
case the existence of these at that period would necessarily 
be presupposed. The data referred to consist in two facts. ' 
•First, wliereas in the sixteenth hook Rudra, as'the god of the 
blazing fire, is endowed with a large nuinher of the epithets 
subsequently applied to Siva, two very significant epithets 
are here wanting which are applied to him in the tliirty- 
ninth book, viz., isdna and maliddcva, names probably 
indicating' some kind of sectarian worship (see above, 
p. 45). Secondly, the number of the mixed castes given 
in the thirtieth is much higher than that given in the 
sixteenth book. Those mentioned in the former can hardly 
all have been in existence at the time of the latter, or we 
should surely have found others specified besides those 
that are actually mentioned. 

Of the forty books of the Samhita, the sixteenth and 
thirtieth are those which bear most distinctly the stamp 
of the time to ■which they belong. The sixteenth book, on 
which, in its Taittiri)^ form, the honour was afterwards 
bestowed of being regarded as an TJpanishad, and as the 
principal book of the Siva sects, treats of the propitiation 
of Rudra; and (see I. St., ii. 22, 24-26) by its enumeration 
and distinction of the many different lands of tliieves, 
robbers, murderers, night-brawlers, and highwaymen, his 
supposed servants, reveals to us a time of insecurity and 
violence: its mention, too, of various mixed castes indi- 
cates that the Indian caste system and polity -were already 
fully developed. Now as, in the nature of things, these 
were not established without vigorous opposition from 
those who were thrust down into the lower castes, and as 
this opposition must have manifested itself chiefly 'in 
feuds, open or secret, with their oppressors, I am inclined 
to suppose that this Rudra book dates from the time of 
these secret feuds on the part of the conquered aborigines, 
as well as of the Vratyas or unbrahmanised Aryans, after 
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their open resistance ha'd been more or less cmsbed Jb 
siidi a time, the rrorsHp of n god rrho passes_ as the pr^ 


dedicated at the purnsha-medha, gives the names oi uiosi 
of the Indian mixed castes, whence may at any rate 
conclude that the complete consolidation of the lirah- 
manical polity had then been effected. Some of the names 
here given are of peculiar interest. So, for example, the 
vidwdka, who is dedicated m v. 5 " atihrushtaya, 
question arises, TVTiat is to be understood by vwga^iaf 
If we take atikrushta in the sense of “^at noise,” the 
most obvious interpretation of mdgadha is to understand 
it, with* ilahidhara, in its epic sense, as sigmfying a 
minstrel,* son of a VaiSya by a Kshatriya. This agrees 
excellently with the dedications immediately following (in 
V. 6), of the 8-uta to the dance, and of the saiKisha to song, 
though not so well, it must be admitted, with the dedica- 
tions immediately preceding, of the Idiha (eunuch), the 
ayoyd (gambler 1), and the pujiSchal'd, (harlot). The 
mdyadha again appears in their company in v. 22, t and 
they cannot be said to throw the best Hght upon his moral 
character, a circumstance which is certainly surprising, 
considering the position held by this caste in the epic; 
though, on the other hand, in India also, musicians, 
dancers, and singers {iaildshas) have not at any time 
enjoyed the best reputation. But another interpretation 
of the woiil mdyadha is possible.! In the fifteenth, the 


By the BuddhUt author Ya- 
fcomitra, echoliMt of the Ahhidhar- 
the Satarudnya ia etated 
i? he .a. work.hy Yyi^a against 
Budahutn, whence, however, we 
L.tv6 probally to CAudwde ’ only 
that it passed for, and,was used as 
ft principal support for Siva wotshtn’ 
especially m its detached form as a 
heparate Upanishad; see Bumoufs 
A Vlltttoirt du Buddk- 
tme, p. 56S ; LSt, iu 22. 

* How he comes by this name n 
It is true, not clear. ’ 

. t Here, however, the i-ifar* is 
put instead of the ayoyA, and be. 


sides, an eipresa condition is laid 
down that the four must belong 
neither to the Sddra nor to the 
Brdhniana caste. [By ayoyH maw 
also be meant an unchaste woman ; 
see/. Str,i 76 J 
+ Siyana, commenting on the 
corresponding passage of the Taitt 
Brdhmana (m. 4, t), explains the 
word ohXTWjAfdya by atintndita. 
amfya, “dedicated to the very 
Blameworthy M his deity” [in IU- 
jendra Ldla llitra’a edition, p. 347] • 
this very Blameworthy,* it is true, 
might also refer to the bad moral 
’•eputation of the minstrels. 
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so-called Vnitja book* of the Aibarva-Sainbita, the Vratya 
(f.c., the Indian living outside of the pale of Brahmanism) 
is bronglit into very special relation to the 2 niMcha.li a.m\ 
the (Uia ; faith is called his harlot, the mitra (friend ?) 
liis md;j(((Uta ; and similarly the dawn, the earth (?), the 
lightning his harlots, tlie mcaiira (formula), Jutsa (scorn t), 
the thunder his wdr/adhcis. Owing to the obscurity of the' 
Vnitya book, the ])ro])er meaning of this passage is not 
altogether clear, and it is possible, therefore, that here also 
the dissolute minstrel might be intended. Still the con- 
nection set forth in the Sama-Sutras of Latyayana and 
Dr/ihyayana, as well as in the corresponding passage of the 
Kutiya-Sv'itra between the Vnityas and the maf/adhadcSiya 
l)rah.m(dHnulhn}-^ and the hatred with which the Magadhas 
are elsewhere (see Eotli, p, 38) spoken of in the Atharva- 
Sainhitil, both lead us to interpret the mdfjadha of the 
A'l’iltya book as an heretical teacher. For the passages, 
also, which we are more immediately discussing, this inter- 
pretation vies with the one already given ; and it seems, 
in particular, to be favoured by the express direction in 
V. 22, that “ the rnd^adha, the harlot, the gambler, and tbe 
eunuch” must neither be Sudras nor Brahmans, — an in- 
junction which would be entirely superfluous for the mdgci- . 
dita at least, supposing him to represent a mixed caste, but 
which is quite appropriate if the word signifies “ a native 
of the country i\Iagadha.” If we adopt this latter inter- 
pretation, it follows tliat heretical (i.c., Buddhist) opinions 
must have existed in j\Ingadha at the time of the com- 
]>osition of this thirtieth adhydya. Meanwhile, however, 
the question which of these two interpretations is- the 
better one remains, of course, unsolved. — The mention of 
the nalcshatradarsa, “star-gazer,” in v. 10, and of the 


* Translated by Anfreclit, /. St,y 
b 130, fl'. [The St. PetorcsbnrgDict., 
5. V., considers ‘the praise of the 
Ynitya in Alh. xv. as an idealising 
of the devout vagrant or mendicant 
(paviirdjal:rff &c,) ; * the fact of his 
being specially connected with the 
2mnso/tall and the vidyadha remains^ 
neverthelbss, very strange, and even 
with this interpretation leads us to 
Burrhise suggestions of Buddhism.] 
In the very smte way, the 


Md^adha — explained by Sly ana as 
Maf/adhadcsotjmnno hrahvtachdri — 
is contemptuously introduced by 
the Sutrakara (probably Baudha- 
yana ?) to T. S., vii. 5. 9. 4, in asso- 
ciation with a pxnUchali; see L St.^ 
330* — That there were good 
Brahmans also in Magadha appears 
from the name Magadhavdsiy wliicli 
is given to Pnftibodhfputra, the 
second -son of Hrasva Mfinclukeya, in 
Sauklu Ar,, vii. 14. 
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ganaka, “ calculator," in v. 20, permits us, at all events, to 
conclude that astronomical, le., astrological, science “was 
then actively pursued It is to it that, according to Mahl- 
dhara at least, the “questions" repeatedly mentioned in v. 10 
relate, although Sayana, perhaps more correctly, thinks 
. -that they refer to the usual disputations of the Brahmans. 
The existence, too, of the so-called Vedio quinquennial 
cycle is apparent from the fact that in v. 15 (only in 
xx\di, 45 besides) the five names of its years are enume- 
rated; and this supposes no inconsiderable proficiency in 
astronomical observation — A barren "wife is dedicated in 
Y. 15 to the Atharvans, by which term Sayana understands 
the imprecatory and magical formulas bearing the name 
Atharvan ; to which, therefore, one of their intended effects, 
barrenness, is liere dedicated. If this be the correct ex- 
, planation, it 'necessarily follows that Atharvan - songs 
existed at the time of the thirtieth book. — The names of 
the three dice in v. iS Qcrita^ tretd^ and dvdpara) are 
explained by Sayana, commenting on the corresponding 
passage of the Taittirfya-Brahmana, as the names of the epic 
■which are identical "with these — a supposition which 
will not hold good here, though it may, perhaps, in 'the 
case of the Taittiriya-Brdhmana — The hostile reference 
to the Charakjicharya in v. 18 has already been touched 
|pon (p. 

In’ the earlier books there are two passages in particular 
ich give an indication of the period from which they 
^^The first of these exists only in the Kanva recen- 
i^^here it treats of the saciifice at the consecration of 
.V king. The text in the JIadhyamdina recension (ix. 
- 40, X. iS) runs as follows : “ This is your king, 0 ye So and 
So,” where, instead of the name of the people, only the 
indefinite pronoun ami is used; whereas in the Kanva 


_ Since wj/iia^Mra is here men- 
tioned twice, at the beginmng and 
ftt the end, possibly we Inve here to 
•do mith a sexennial cycle cTen (cf. 
T. Ur., iu. 10. 4 l) ; see my paper, 
Die *'edite^tn Ii’aehrirhtfn von d(n 
IiaUhatra, iS. 298 (1862). The 
earliest allusion to the quinquennial 
t/aja occurs in the Itik itself, iii. 

55. iS {i. 25. 


* Where, moreorer, the fourth 
name, is found, instead of the 
(fthanda given here [see /, Sir, i, 

Siyana on T. Br., iil 4. 16, p. 
361, explains (!) the word by ‘teacher 
of the art 0! dancing on .the point 
of a bamboo ; * but the vanJanartin 
is introduced separately in t. 21 (T, 
Bn, ill 4. 17). ... 
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recension we read (xi. 3. 3, 6. 3) ; “ This is your king, 0 ye. 
Kurus, 0 ye Panchalas.” * The second passage occurs in 
connection with the horse sacrifice (xxiii. 18). The ma- 
hishi, or principal wife of the king, performing this 
sacrifice, must, in order to obtain a son, pass the night hy 
the side of the horse that has been immolated, placing its 
sisna on her %i'pcistha; with her fellow- wives, who are 
forced to accompany her, she pours forth her sorrow in 
this lament ; “ 0 Amba, 0 Ambika, 0 Ambalilca, no one 
takes me (by force to the horse) ; (but if I go not of myself),' 
the (spiteful) horse will lie with (another, as) the (wicked)- 
Subhadra who dwells in Kampila/’f Kampila is a town 
in the country of .the Paiichalas. Subhadra, therefore, 
would seem to be the wife of the king of that district,| 
and the benefits of the ahamcdlia sacrifice are supposed 
to accrue to them, unless the maldshi consents voluntarily 
to give herself up to this revolting ceremony. If we 
are justified in regarding the mahishi as the consort of a 
king of the Kurus, — and the names Ambika and Amba- 
lika actually appear in this connection in the Maha- 
. Bharata, to wit, as the names of the mothers of Dhrita- 
rashtra and Pandu, — we might then witb probability 
infer that there existed a hostile, jealous feeling on the 
part of the Kurus towards the Panchalas, a feeling which 
was possibly at that time only smouldering, but which 
in the epic legend of the Maha-Bharata we find had burst 
out into the flame of open warfare. However this may 
be, the allusion to Kampila at all events betrays that the 
verse, or even the whole book (as well as the correspond- 


* Sdyana, on the corresponding 
passage of the Brdhmana (v. 3. 3. 
1 1), remarks that Baudhdyana reads 
esUa VO Bharatd rdjeti [thus T. S., 
i. 8. 10. 2; T. Br., i. 7. 4. 2]. 
Apastaraba, on the contrary, lets us 
choose between Bharatd^ Kuravo, 
Panchdldf Kurujpdnclidldy or jand 
rdjdy according to the people to 
whom the king belongs. [The 
Kath., XV, 7, has esha te janate 
rdjd,2 

t The Brdhmana of^’the White 
Yajus quotes only the beginning of 
this verse ; consequently the words 


suhhadriJcdTn Jcampilavdsiniin are 
wanting in it. 

J As a matter of fact, we find in 
the Mahd-Bhdrata a Subhadrd as 
wife of Arjuna, the representative 
of the Pahchdlas ; on account of a 
Subhadrd (possibly on account of 
her abduction, related in the Maha- 
Bbdrata?) a great war seems to 
have arisen, as appears from some 
words quoted several times by the 
scholiast on Pdnini. Has he the 
authority of the Mahdbhdshya for 
this ? [the Mahdbhdshya has nothing 
about it]. 
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ing passages of the Taitt. JBrdhmana), originated in the 
region of the Paiichalas; and this inference holds good 
also for the eleventh book of the Kanva recension.^^® We 
might further adduce in proof of it the use of the word 
arjuna in the Jladhyamdina, and of phalguna in the- 
Kanva recension, in a formula relating to the sacrifice 
at tiie consecration of the king (x. 21) ; “ To obtain intre- 
pidity, to obtain iood(, I, the offerer, ascend) thee{, O 
chariot,) I, the inviolate Arjuna (Phalguna)/' % e., Indra, 
Indra-like. For although we must take both these words 
in this latter sense, and not as proper names (see L St., 
i. 190), yet, at any rate, some connection must be assumed 
between this use and the later one, where they appear as 
the appellation of the thief hero of the Pandus (or Pan- 
clialas^); and this connection consists m the fact that 
the legend specially applied these names of Indra* to 
' that herd of the Pandus (or Pauchalas ?) who was pre- 
eminently regarded by it as an incarnation of Indra. 

Lastly, as regards the critical relation of the richas in- 
corporated into the Yajus, I have to observe, that in general 
the two recensions of the Kanvas and of the llddhyam- 
dinas always agree with each other in this particular, and 
that their differences refer, rather, to the Yajus-portions. 
One half of the Vajasaneyi-Samhita consists of richas, or 
verses; the other of yaj^iishi, i,e., formulas in prose, a 
measured prose, too, which rises now and then to a true 
rhythmical swing. The greater number of these richas 


In T. S., vtU 4, 19, I, 

As., iv, S, there are tno vocatives 
instead of the two accusatives ; be- 
Bides, we have tulhage for txtbhad. 
rd^. The vocative Idmpdatdsxni 
is explained by Slyana, * 0 thou 
th-it .art veiled in a beautiful gnr- 


inust be retained, nt least for *the 
wording of the text which we ha\e 
in the V, S. In the rratijn:!- 
Paribsb^a, K.tmpilya is gi%tn as the 
eastern limit of lladhyadeva 5 see 
my rraliJndstUi'a, pp. 101-105. 


ISO Sgg Y, S., X. 31 ', the parallel 
passages in T. S., 1. 8, 15, T. Br., 
1. 7 9. I, Ivdpi , XT. 8, have no- 
thing of this 

* The Brdhmana, moreover, ex- 
pressly designates aiyitn* as the 
* secret name ’ (j/uligatp, ndma) of In- 
ilra [ii. I. 3 II, V. 4, 3 73 How is 
this to be understood I The com- 
mentary remarks on it : arjuna 
xti Mndratya rahasyam ndma | ala 
era thalu, tatpulrt PdndaiamxuVi- 
yame frarjritti}} [What is the 
reading of the Kdnva recension in> 
these passages t Has it, as in the 
SaTphitd, so here also, not aiytino, 
but i^halyuna 1 \ 
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voccnsion wc read (xi. 3, 3. 6. 3) : " This is your king, 0 ye 
Kurus, 0 ye Paucinllns.” * O'hc second passage occurs in 
ounnection with the Jiorsc sacrifice (xxiii. 18). Tlie ma- 
liislii, or ])rincip:il wife of the king, ])erforming this 
saerifico, must, in order to obtain a son, pass Oio night by 
tlie side of the horse that has been immolated, placing its 
.sis/ut on her 'tipadha; with her fellow-wives, who are 
lorecd to accomptiny lier, she pours forth her sorrow in 
this lament : “ 0 Amha, 0 Ambikii, 0 Ambalika, no one 
takes me (by force to the horse) : (but if J go not of myself), 
the (spiteful) horse will lie with (another, as) the (wicked) 
Subhadni who dwells in K;tin}u’la/'f Kampila is a town 
in the country of .the Pahchalas. Subhadra, therefore, 
would seem to be the wife of the king of that district,! 
and the henenis of the asramedha sacrifice arc supposed 
to accrue to them, unless the mahisid consents voluntarily 
to give herself up to this revolting ceremony. If we 
arc justified in regarding the mahisid as the consort of a 
king of the Kurus, — and the names Ambikii and Ambil- 
lika actually appear in this connection in the jMaha- 
llliiirata, to wit, as tlic names of the mothers of Dhrita- 
rilshtra and rilndu, — we might then with probability 
infer that there existed a hostile, jealous feeling on the 
piart of the Kurus towards the rahcluilas, a feeling which 
was possibly at that time only smouldering, but which 
in the epic legend of the iMaha-ilharata we find had burst 
out into the llame of open warfare. However this may 
bo, the allusion to Kampila at all events betrays that the 
verse, or even the whole book (as well as the correspond- 


* Suyana, on the correspontUng 
passage of the Bnihmanii (v. 3» 3. 
1 1), remarks that Baudhayaua reads 
esha TO Bharatd nijeti [thus T. S*, 
i, S. 10. 2; T. Br., i. 7. 4. 2]. 
Apastamba, on the contraty, lets us 
choose between Bharat a, Kuravo^ 
BanchiUldf Kurupdheluild, or jand 
nijd, according to the people to 
whom the king belongs. [The 
Kjith., XV. 7, has esha ie janate 
rdjd.'] 

t The Brdhmana of the White 
Yajus quotes only the beginning of 
this verse ; consequent! 3' the words 


suhhadrihivi MmjyilavdsiJihn are 
wanting in it. 

J As a matter of fact, we find in 
the MahiUBhdrata a SubhadriC as 
wife of Arjnna, the representative 
of the Pafichdlas ; on account of a 
Subliadrd (possibly on account of 
her abduction, related in the Mahd- 
Bhdrata?) a great war seems to 
have arisen, as appears from some 
■words quoted several times by the 
scholiast on Pdnini. Has he the 
authority of the JIahdbhdshya for 
this 1 [the Mahdbhdshya has nothing 
about it]. 
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ing passages of tUe Taitt. Brdhmana), originated in the 
region of the Panchalas; and this inference holds good 
also for the eleventh book of the Kanva recension.^^ We 
might further adduce in proof of it the use of the word 
arjuna in the ilddbyamdina, and of phalguna in the 
Kanva recension, in a formula relating to the sacrifice 
at the consecration of the king (x. 21) : “ To obtain intre- 
pidity, to obtain food(, I, the offerer, ascend) tbee(, 0 
chariot,) I, the inviolate Arjuna (Phalguna)/’ te., Indra, 
Indra-like. For although we must take both these words 
in this latter sense, and not as proper names (see I. St., 
i. 190), yet, at any rate, some connection must be assumed 
between this use and the later one, where they appear as 
the appellation of the chief hero of the Pandus (or Pail- 
chalas ?) ; and this connection consists in the fact that 
the legend specially applied these names of Indra* to 
that hero of tho Pdndus (or Panchalas?) who was pre- 
eminently regarded by it as an incarnation of Indra. 

Lastly, as regards tho critical relation of the ricJias in- 
corporated into the Yajus, I have to obsen^e, that in general 
the two recensions of the Kanvas and of the Madhyam- 
dinas always agree with each other in this paiticnlar, and 
that their differences refer, rather, to the Yajus-portions, 
One half of the Vajasaneyi-Samhita consists of richas, or 
verses; the other of yajYi 7 iski, i.e., formulas in prose, a 
measured prose, too, which rises now and then to a true 
rhythmical swing. The greater number of these richas 


J-* In T. S., vii 4. 19. X, Kdtli. 



iBUst^ l>o rettiueO, at least for tlia 
wording of tlie text which we have 
in the V. S Id the Pratijcii- 
Parisish^a, Kiimpllya is given as the 
eAstem limit of Sladhradesa ; see 
my 2’rofynd»ati«, yp. lot-to^. 


See V. S , X. 21 ; the parallel 
passages in T. S., i. S, 15, T. Br., 
1, 7 - 9 - 7, Kith , XT. 8, ha\e no- 
thing of this. 

* The Brdhmaaa, moreover, ex- 
pressly designates ciyuna as the 
‘ secret name ’ (yw/iyaw mlma) of In- 
dra [11. I. 2. II, V. 4. 3 7] How IS 
this to he understood! The com- 
mentary remarhs on it; oiy'una 
lit hlndrag^a t ahatyarji nrfma | ata 
era Viala tatputre Fdndaiamadh- 
yame praifiUth, [What is the 
reading of the Kdnva recension in' 
these passages ! Has it, as in the 
Saiphitd, BO here also, not arjuna, 
hut X'halyuna f] 
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recur in the Rik;Samhita; and frequently with consider- 
able variations, the origin and explanation of which I have 
already discussed in the introduction (see above, pp. 9, 10). 
Readings more ancient than those of the Rile are not found 
in the Yajus, or at least only once in a while, which results 
mainly from the fact that Rik and Yajus agree for the 
most part with each other, as opposed to the Saman. We' 
do, however, find that verses have undergone later altera- 
tions to adapt them to the sense of the ritual. '.And 
finally, we meet with a large number of readings which 
appear of equal authority with those of the Rik, especi- 
ally in the verses which recur in those portions of the 
Rik-Sarnhita that are to be regarded as the most modern. 

The Vajasaneyi-Samhita, in both recensions, has been 
edited by myself (Berlin, 1849-52), with the commentary 
of Mahidhara,^^’- written towards the end .of the sixteenth 
century ; and in the course of next year a translation is 
intended to appear, which will give the ceremonial belong- 
ing to each verse, together with a full glossary.* Of the 
work of tlata, a predecessor of Mahidhara, only fragments 
have been preserved, and the commentary of Madhava, 
which related to the Kanva recension,^®^ appears to be 
entirely lost. Both were supplanted by Malndhara’s work, 
and consequently obliterated; an occurrence which has hap- 
pened in a similar way in almost all branches of Indian 
literature, and is greatly to be regretted,. 

, I now turn to the Brdhmana of the White Yajus, the 
{^atapatha-Brdhmana, whielq from its compass and con- 
tents, undoubtedly occupies the most significant and im- 
portant position of all the Brahmanas. First, as to its 


For which, unfortunately, no 
sufficient manuscript materials were 
at my disposal ; see Muller, Preface 
to voL vL of his large edition of the 
Rik, p. xlvi. sqq,, and my reply in 
JAterarisekes Centralhldtt^ 1875, PP* 

S19, 520. 

* [This promise has not been ful- 
filled, owing to the pressure of other 
lj\,bours.] The fortieth adhydya, the 
Isopanishad, is in the Kdnva recen- 
sion commented by ^amkara ; it has 
been translated and edited several 
times together with tliis commen- 


tary. (lately again by Roer in the 
Bibliotheca Jndica, voh viii.) [and 
vol. xv. — A lithographed edition of 
the text of the Vdjas. Samhitd, with 
a Hindi translation of Mahidhara’s 
commentaiy, has been published ly 
Giriprasddavarman, Raja of Resma, 
1870-74, in Besma]. 

Upon what this special state- 
ment is based I cannot at present 
show; but that Mddhava commented 
the V. S. also is shown, for example, 
by the quotation in Mahidhara to 
xiii. 45. ' \ 
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extent, — this is sufficiently denoted by its very name,' 
which describes it as consisting of ico pathas (paths), or 
sections. The earliest known occurrence of this name is 
in the ninth xdritika to Pan. iv. 2. 6o, and in the gana. 
to Pan. V. 3. ICO, both authorities of very doubtful* anti- 
quity. The same 'remark applies to the Naigeya-daivata, ■ 
where the name also appears (see Benfey’s Sdmaveda, p. 
277). With the single exception of a passage in the twelfth 
book of the Slaha-Bharata, to which 1 shall revert in the 
sequel, I have only met with it, besides, in the commen- , 
taries and in the colophons of the^ MSS. of the work itself. 
In the Mddhyamdina school the Satapatha-Brahraana con- 
sists of fourteen Jedndas, each of which bears a special 
title in the commentaries and in the colophons : these 
titles are usually borrowed from the contents , ii. and vii. 
are, however, to me inexplicable.f The fourteen Tedndas 
are together subdivided into 100 adhydyas (or 68 prn- 
)idilia1cas), 438 hrdhmanas, and 7624 handikds'^^^ In the 
JCanva recension the work consists of seventeen hdndas, 
tlie fiist, fifth, and fourteenth hooks being each divided 
into two parts ; the first book, moreover, has here changed 
places with the second, and forms, consequently, the second 
and third. The names of the hooks are the same, hut the 
division into pvapdihahas is altogether unknown: the adhy- 
dyas in the thirteen and a half books that have thus far 
been recovered* number 85, the hrAhmanas 360, the kan- 
dikds 4965. The total for the whole work amounts, accord- 
ing to a list accompanying one of the manuscripts, to 104 
adhydyas, ^6 hrahmanas, 5866 kandikds If from this 
the recension of the Kdnva school seems considerably 


• TlieyiMa w an (llrxt'tgima, anti 
the tiUra to 'which it belong'} j8, ac- 
cording to the Calcutta edition, not 
explained in the ilahdbhdahya j 
poiBihly therefore it does not belong 
to the original text of Pdnini. [TLe 
tilrtliia III question is, in point of 
fact, explained in the Mal.ibii.ishya 

(fol. 67*), and tlius the existence of 
the name {atapaO\a, as well as shath' 


Elajpddild, that of the eerenth i/aj- 
tijhala. 

1** For statements disagreeing 
with this, which are found in the 
JISS , see note on pp XI9, I20. 

J: Of the fourth hook there exists 
only the first half ; and the third, 
thirteenth, and sixteenth hooks are 
w anting altogether. [It is much to 
be regretted that nothing has yet 
been done for the Kstnva recension, 
and that a complete copy has not 
jet been recoiered.] 
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r,lioiiev ilian lliat of tlio Mutl]»yainclinas/it is so only in 
a])])carance ; the disparity is probably ratlier to bo ex- 
plained by tlic greater length of the Iccmdilcds in the for- 
mer. Omissions, it is true, not iinfreqnentl}^ occur. For 
the rest, I have no means of ascertaining with perfect 
accuracy the precise relation of the Brahmana of the 
Ivanva school to tliat of the Madhyaindinas ; and what I 
have to say in the sequel will therefore relate solely to the 
dutter, unless I cxpressl}' mention the former. 

As I have already remarked, when speaking of the 
Sanihita, the first nine Icundas of the Brahmana refer to 
the first eighteen books of the Sainhita; they quote the 
separate verses in the same order word for word, explain- 
ing them dogmatically, and establishing their connection 
with (he ritual. The tenth Jednda, udiich hears the name 
of Agni-rahasya (“the mystery of fire”), contains mystical 
legends and investigations as to the significance, &c., of the 
various ceremonies connected with the preparation of the 
sacred fires, without referring to any panieular portions of 
the Samhita. This is the case likewise in the eleventh 
I'Andct, called from its extent AslUddhydyi, which contains 
a recapitulation of the entire ritual already discussed, with 
supplements thereto, especially legends bearing upon it, 
together with special particulars concerning the study of 
the sacred worlcs and tlie provisions made for this pur- 
pose. The twelfth hdnda, called Madhyama, “the middle 
one,” treats of ind-yahliiUas or propitiatory ceremonies 
for untoward events, either previous to the sacrifice, dur- 
ing, or after it ; and it is only in its last portion, where 
the Sautrauiani is discussed, that it refers to certain of the 
formulas contained in the Sanihita (xix.-xxi.) and relating 
to this ceremony. The thirteenth kdnda, called Asvavudlia, 
treats at some length of the horse sacrifice ; and then with 
extreme brevity of the human sacrifice, the universal sac- 
rifice, and tlie sacrifice to the Manes ; touching upon the 
relative portions of the Sanihita (xxii.-x;xxv.) but very 
seldom, and even then very slightly. The fourteenth 
Icdnda, called Aranyaka, treats in its first three adliydyas 


* Only in the introduction does of the new moon and full moon sac- 
a variation occur, as the Brdhmana rifices, which is evidently more cor- 
treats first of the morning and even- rect systematically, 
hig sacrifices, and not till afterwards 
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cf the purification of the fire,^®^ and here it quotes almost 
in their entirety the three last hooks hut one of the Sam- 
hita'(xxxYii -xxxix ) ; the last six adhydyas arc of a purely 
speculative and legendary character, and form by them- 
selves a distinct •work, or TJpanishad, under the name of 
Vrihad-Aranyala. This general summary of the con- 
tents of the several Mndas of itself suggests the conjec- 
ture that the first nine constitute the most ancient part 
of the Bnihmana, and that the last five, on the contrary, 
are of later origin, — a conjecture which closer investiga- 
tion reduces to a certainty, both on external and internal 
evidence. With reference to the external evidence, in the 
first place, we find li distinctly stated in the passage of 
the Maha-Bhdrata above alluded to (xii 11734) that the 
complete Satapatha comprises aHahasya (the tenth Mnda), 
a Samgralia (the eleventh Tcdnda), and a Pariiesha (the 
twelfth, thirteenth, and fourteenth Idndas) ^ Further, in 
the tdrttika already quoted for the name Satapatha, we 
also meet with the word shashfipatha^^^ as the name of a 
work ; and I have no hesitation m referring this name to 
the first nine Mndas, which collectively number sixty 
adhydyas. On the other hand, in support of the opinion 
that the last five kdmlas are a later addition to the first 
nine, I have to adduce the term Madhyama (“ the middle 
one"), the name of the twelfth hdnda, which can only be 
accounted for in thisVay, whether w’c lefer it merely to 
the last three hdndas hut one, or to all the five.* 


*** The praiar^yd coacerns, ra- 
ther, tlie laatrationof the aacnficer 
himself ; see above note 124, p, 108, 
It is found in the Pratijnd- 
ParL^iaht-i also, and along with it 
the name aJVipatha ( !) ; iaiajMtha, 
on the contrarj, is apparently want- 
ing there ; sec my e»«ay on the Pra. 
tiin.f-Sutn, pp. 104, 105. 

* In the latter case a difficulty is 
caused by the K.tnva recension, which 
fcabdivides the last Idnda into two 
•artJ! (xvl , X'li); tins division, 
lowever, seems not to have been 
generally received, since in the MSS 
of Samkara’s commentary, at least, 
the UpanisLad (xvii.) is reckoned 
throughout as begiuuii’g with the 


third adhydya (viz., of the 
so that XVI and xvii, coincide. — [A 
highly remarkable statement is found 
in the MSS of the Mddhyaipdina 
recension at v. 3, i. 14, to the effect 
that this point marks not only Idn- 
datyd 'rdham, with 236 landddi, 
but also, according to a marginal 
gloss, iatapethatyd ’rdham, with 
3129 Landd(U ; see p. 497 of my 
edition. As a matter of fact, the 
preceding iaitr/ild* do amount to 
this latter number ; but if we fix it 
as the norm for the second half, 
sve are only brought down to xu. 7. 
3. 18, that i«, not even to the e! » 
of the twelftli Til _ - 

whkh jiiaiks 
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No\y these last five Mmhs appear to stand in the same 
order’ in which tliey actually and successively originated; 
so that each succeeding one is to he regarded as less 
ancient than the one that precedes it. This conjectui-e is 
based on internal evidence drawn from the data therein 
contvained, — evidence which at the same time decides the 
([ucstion of their being posterior to the first nine Jedndas. 
In the first 2dace, the tenth Jednda still connects itself 
jiretty closely with the yireceding books, especially in its 
great veneration for Silndilya, the principal authority upon 
the building of altars for the sacred fires. The following 
arc the data which seem to me to I’avour the view that it 
belongs to a different jieriod from the first nine boohs. In 
i. 5. I, ff., all the sacrifices already discussed in the pre- 
ceding books are enumerated in their proper order, and 
identified with the several ceremonies of the Agni-chayana,. 
or yireparation of the sacred fireplace. — Of the names 
of teachers here mentioned, several end in -dyana, a ter- 
mination of wliich we find only one examyde in the 
seventh, eighth, and ninth hdndas resyiectively : thus we 
meet here with a llauhinuyana, Sayakayana, Vamaka- 
kshayana (also in vii.), Eajastambayana, Sandilyayana (also' 
in ix.), Siityayani (also in viii.), and the ^akayatiins. — The 
Yansa appended at the close (i.c., the list of the teachers 
of this book) differs from the general Vahsa of the entire 
Bnilimana (at the close of the fourteenth book) in not 
referring the work to Yajnavalkya, but to Sandilya, and 
also to Tura Ivavasheya (whose ancestor Kavasfia we find 
on the banks of the Sarasvati in the j\itareya-Brahmana). 
The only tribes mentioned are the Salvas and Xekayas 
(esyiecially their king, Asvapati Kaikeya), — two western 
tribes not elsewhere alluded to in the Brahmanas.^The 


present extent of the work (3S12 k.) 
is at vL 7. I. 19, where also the 
^ISS. repeat the above statement 
(P* 555)* — deserves special men- 
tion that the notation of the accents 
operates beyond the limits of the 
individual ka\)(lik(\Sf the accent at 
the end of a kandikd being modified 
by the accent of the fii*st word of 
the next kandikd. From this we 
might perhaps conclude that the 


marking of the accents is earlier in 
date than the division of the text 
into kandikds. As, however, we 
find exactly the same state of things . 
with regard to the final and initiab 
words of the individual hrdhnanas 
Jenacr Liter aturzcUiinf/, l 875 » P- 
314), we should also have to refer 
the hrdhmana division to a later 
date, and this is hardly possilde]. 
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legciids here as ■w’cll as in the four succeeding Mndas are 
mostly of an historical character, and are besides chiefly 
connected with individual teachers who cannot have lived 
at a time very distant from that of the legends themselves. 
In the earlier Idndas, on the contrary, the legends are 
mostly of a mythological character, or^ if historical, refer 
principally to occurrences belonging to remote antiquity; 
so that here a distinct difference is evident. — The imyi 
vidyd (the three Vedas^ is repeatedly discussed in a very 
special manner, and the number of the richas is stated to 
be 12,000, that of the yajus-vexsea 8000, and that of the 
sdmans 4000. Here also for the first time appear the 
names Adhvaryus, Bah\Tichas, and Chhandogas side by 
side ; * here, too, we have the first occurrence of the words 
upanisJiad (as.sdra of the Veda), ujaamsliaddm ddcsdli, 
iaimdnsd (mentioned once before, it is true, in the first 
Mnda), adhidevatavi, adhiyajnam, adhydtmam ; and 
lastly, here for the first time we have the form of address 
It/mtun. (instead of the earlier lliagavdn). i^ow and then 
also a Udka, is quoted in confirmation, a thing -which occurs 
extremely seldom in the preceding books. Further, many 
of the technical names of the sdmans and ^astras are men- 
tioned (this, however, has occurred before, and also in the 
tenth hook of the Samhita) ; and generally, frequent refer- 
ence is made to the connection subsisting with the richas 
and sdmans, winch hamonises with the peculiarly mys- 
' ‘ ‘ the whole Actnda. 


iupplement to the first 
ts contents The first 
two adhjdyas treat of the sacrifices at the new and full 
moon; the four following, of the morning and evenmg sacri- 
■^''ial fires, of the sacrifices at the three seasons of the year, 
le inauguration of the pupil by the teacher {dchdrya), of 
oper study of the sacred doctrines, &c. , and the last 
the sacrifices of animals. 'The Rigvcda, Yajurveda, 
xeda, the Athandiigirasas, the anusdsanas, the 
v dl'oidly/a, the ttikaiapurdna, the ndrusahsts, 
are named as subjects of study. We have 

ydtvvidai (thosu atUadanalam, an<l 

, iPfcraft), wrpancios adhydtmam. occur eeverai times m 

dcriyanarKlaj, the earlier books, 
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already ' met witli this enumeration' (see p. ^93) in the 
second chapter of the Taitt. Aranyaka, although in a con- 
siderably later form * and we find a similar one in the 
fourteenth hdoidct. In all these passages, the commen- 
taries, f prohahly with perfect justice, interpret these ex- 
pressions in tlris way, viz., that first the Sanihitas are speci- 
, fied, and then the different parts of the Brahmanas ; so that 
hy the latter set of terms we should have to understand, not 
distinct species of works, but only the several portions 
respectively so designated which were blended together in 
the Brahmanas, and out of which the various branches of 
literature were in course of time gradually developed. The’ 
terms ami^dsana (“ ritual precept ” according to Sayana, 
but in Yrihad-Ar., ii. 5. 19, iv. 3. 25, Kathopan., 6. 15, 
“ spiritual doctrine ”), vidyd, “ spiritual doctrine,” and 
gdtJid, “ strophe of a song” (along with MoJca), are in' fact 
so used in a few passages (gdtJid indeed pretty frequently) 
in these last five books, and in the Brahmanas or Upa- 
nishads of the Rik and Saman. Similarly vdlcovdlcija in the 
sense of “ disputation ” occurs in the seventh hdnda, and 
itilidsa at least once in the eleventh hdnda itself (i. 6. 9). 
It is only the expressions j)urdna and ndrdsansis thatAo 
not thus occur ; in their stead — in the sense of narrative, 
legend — we find, rather, the terms dkhydna, vydhhydm, 
anvdkJiydna, ^lydl^hydna. Vydkhydna, together with ami,- 

vydkliydna and upavydkhydna, also occurs in the sense of 
. explanation.” In these expressions, accordingly, we have 
evidence that at the time of this eleventh hdnda certain 
Sarnhitas and Brahmanas of the various Yedas, and even 
the Atharva-Samhita itself, were in existence. Bub, fur- 
ther, as bearing upon this point, in addition to the single 
, verses from the songs of the Rik, which are here, as in the 
earlier books, frequently cited (by “ tad etad rishind ’bhy- 
andhtand’), we have in the eleventh hdnda one very special 
quotation, extending over an entire hymn, and introduced 
by the words “ tad etad uhtap)ratyiihtam panchada^archam 
Balivrichdh It is an interesting fact for the 

critic that in our text of the Rik the hymn in question 


* From it has evidently originated + Here Sdyana forms an except 
a passage in Yajnavalkya’s Code (i. tion, as he at least states the other 
45), which does not harmonise at all explanation also, 
with the rest of that work. 
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(rnaml. x. 95) nuniTjers not fifteen but eighteen ricAas. 
Single Hokas are also frequently quoted as confirmation. 
Trom one of these it appears that the care taken of horses 
ill the palace of Janamejaya had at that time passed into 
a proverb: this is also the first mention of this king 
Iiudra here for the first time receives the name of Maha- 
deva * (v. 3. 5). — In iii. 3. i , ff , special rules ate for the first 
time given concerning the begging iphikshd) of the hrahma^ 
flidrins, &c., 'which custom is besides alluded to in the 
thirtieth book of tire Samhita [v. iS] — But -what throws 
special light upon the date of tlie eleventh Idnda is the fre- 
quent mention here made, and for the first time, of Janaka, 
king (sa 7 nrdj) of Yideha, as the patron of Ydjnavalkya, 
The latter, the Kaurupanchala XJdddlaka Arupi and his 
son Svetaketu, are (as 111 the Ynliad-Aianyaka) the chief 
figures in the legends. 

The twelfth /:dnda alludes to the destruction of the 
kingdom of the Sriujayas, whom "we find in the second 
ld?ida at the height of their prosperity, and associated 
with the Kui-us. This connection may still be traced here, 
ior it seems as if the Kauravya Yalhika Pratipiya wished 
to take their part- against Chakra, their enemy, who was a 
native of the country south of the Eeva, and priest of King 
Bushtaritu of Da^apurushamrdjya, but that Ins* efforts 
failed. — ^Tiie names Ydrkali (i.c., Ydshkali) and Kaka 
Alaudgalya probably also point to a later period of time ; 
tlie latter does not occur elsewhere except in the Yrihad- 
Aranyaka and the.Taittiriyopanisliad. — The Rigveda, the 
Yajurveda, and the Samaveda are mentioned, and we find 
testimony to the e.xistencc of the Yedic literature generally 
in the statement that a ceremony once taught by India to 
Yasishtha and formerly only known to the Vasishthas — 
whence in former times only a Yasishtha could act as 
hrahman (high priest) at its performance — might now he 
studied by any one wdio liked, and consequently that any 
one might officiate as hrahman thereat 4. i 

oqcura the first mention of fimisha Ndrdijana — ^The name 
of Proti KauSambeya Kausurubindi probably presupposes 
the existence of the Panchdla city Kau^dmbi. 

* In the Bixth Irfnrfa he is still See ’ I. St 
called tno’itin derafi^ 
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Tlic lIiirLeenLli hinda repeatedly .mentions Nd- 

nhjana. Here also Knvera Vaisravana, king of the Baksli- 
asas, is named for the first time. So, too, we find here 
the first allusion to the suhlas of the Rik, the dimvdhis- 
of the Yajiis, tlie dakits of the Sanian, and i\iQ parmyis of 
the Atharviinas and Afigirasas, wliich division, however, 

' does not ajipear in the extant text of the Atharvan. A 
division into ixcrvcms is also mentioned in connection with 
tlic Sarpavidya and the Devajanavidya, so that by these 
names at all events distinct works must be understood. 
Of Itihasa and Parana nothing but the name is given ; 
they are not spoken of as divided into imrvans, a clear 
proof that even at that time they were merely understood 
as isolated stories and legends, and not as works of any 
extent.^®^ — While in the first nine books the statement 
that a subject has been fully treated of already is expressed 
by iasyoldo handlmh [or, so ’sdv eva handhv.h, and the like], 
the same is expressed here by tasi/olciam Vrdlmanavi. — The 
use in v. r. iS of the words dcavachana and tahuvachana 
exactly corresponds to their later grammatical significa- 
tion. — This hinda is, however, very specially distinguished 
by the number of fjdfhds, strophes of historical purport, 
which it quotes at the close of the account of the home' 
sacrifice, and in which are given the names of kings avIio 
celebrated it in earlier times. Only one of these gdtlids 
appears in the Rik-Sainhita {mand. iv. 42. S) ; the greater 
number of them recur in the last book of the Aitareya- 
Prahmana, and in the Maha-Bharata, xii. 910, ff., in both 
places with many variations.! The question here arises 
Avhethor we have to regard these gdthds as fragments of 
more .lengthy hymns, or if tliey must be looked upon 
merely as separate memorial verses. The fact that in con- 
nection with some of these names (if we take into account 


* Tills term, however, occurs in term.s in the Si'iukh. Sr., xvi, 2; Ai'» 
the preceding kdndaB also, in val. Sr., x. 7. 

ix. I. I. 15. t The passages iu the Maha-Bbit- 

This is favoured also by the rata evidently connect themselves 
fact that they are here attributed to with the Satapatha-Bniiimana, to 
fishermen and fowlers ) with which which, as well as to its author Ydj- 
may be compared the tale of the navalkya, and his patron Janaka,^ 
lishermaiden as mother of Yydsa, in special regard is had in 'this book ot 
the Slaha-Bharata. The whole state- the Mahd-Biidrata. [See also Sdfikln, 
men I recurs in almost identical xvi. S. 25-29. 32.] 



si:Am/AXA OFTXs ;r///r£ rjjrF 

(lie AitaTeja-Brfkia?! sho) f r 

even six verses are ^noled, and alvr:^ h tbz sar:,' x. 
m /to,' cerfainlr favonn t iie i.rnier vi. tt. OxJt cz 
csptirm occurs where the first find fo^^rth T. 

Itnf fIvA /»<7 1 ilsA 4? » * i. 


gg mat iLilS IDSUm 

special force in favour of the view h I. ♦ ^ 

logy of the gdthds or ilrikas of non-hiitcn: r-^ 

elsewhere cannot lie Irou^ht forward in e^**-*^^ f,"*\ 
the one view or of the other, for the verv n^i 

exists respectingthem. Moreover, 
coutmveiyold Vedic b:ms* .A'> 2 in'i}vV 
of ecjr^arefor the most part vcrTW»-Vr^VvA7*' 

oTit aTf ff tf4'« ‘iCir!:: 

?'«n ; BlSta “ ““d tie Hlnii-- d--,','-.; J'( 

fariksHia-withtlio all r, 
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tion to Bliallave5^a ; while his own opinion, differing from 
that of the latter, is in turn rejected by Yajnavalkya. Oh 
account of the interest of the subject I introduce here an- 
other passage from the fourteenth book, from which we 
may ‘gather the same result. We there find a rival of 
Yajnavalkya testing him -with a question, the solution of 
Avhicli the former had previously obtained from a Gan- 
dharva, who held in liis possession the daughter of Kapya 
Patatnchala of the country of the Madras -the question, 
namely, “ Whither have the Parikshitas gone ? ” the solu- 
tion of wdiich therefore appears to have been looked upon 
as extremely difficult. Yajnavallcya answers : “ Thither 
where (all) aivamedha sacrificers go.” Consequently the 
Parikshitas must at that time have been altogether 
extinct. Yet their life and end must have been still 
fresh in the memory of the people, and a subject of 
'general curiosity.* It almost seems as though their “guilt, 
their hrahmahatyd” had been too great for people to be- 
lieve that it could have been atoned for by sacrifices were 
they ever so holy ; or that by such means the Parikshitas 
could have become partakers of the re'ward fixed for other 
less culpable evil-doers. It appears further as if the Brah- 
mans had taken special pains to rehabilitate their inemory, ' 
and in this undoubtedly they were completely successful. 
Or was it, on the contrary, that the majesty and power of 
the Parikshitas was so great and dazzling, and their end so 
surprising, that it was difficult to believe they had really 
passed away ? I prefer, however, the former explanation. 

The fourteenth kdnda, at the beginning of its first part 
(that relating to ritual), contains a legend of a contention 
among the gods, in which Vishnu came off ^dctorious, 
whence it became customary to say, “Vishnu is the 
sreslitlia (luckiest ?) of the gods.” This is the first time 
that ive find Vishnu brought into such prominence; 
hkleed, he- otherwise only appears in the legend of 
the three strides, and as the representative • of the 
sacrifice itself, — a position which is, in fact, ascribed to 


* The country of the Marli-as lies wife of TiiTulu and mother of the 
in the north-west, and is therefore two youngest Pdndavas, Nakula and 
remote from the country of the Sahadeva, was a native of this re- 
Kurus. According to the jraha-. gion, and Parlkshit also had a JIa- 
lliidrata, however, Miidri, .second dravati to wife. 
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him hei'c also Iiidra, as here related, afterivards stiikes 
ofT his head in jealousy The second' part of this kdncla, 
the Vrihad-AranyaJca, ^vhicl\ consists of five jtrapdjhakas, 
or six adhydyas, is again divided into three Mnclns, the 
Madhuk&nda, adhy. i. ii. {prapA. i-ii. 5); 

Uya-kdnda,adhy lii iv. (^ajp, ii. 6-iv. 3) ; and-the AAim- 
mda, adhy. v. yi. (j>Tap. iv. 4-v. 5). Of these three divi- 
sions, each succeeding one appears to be later than that winch 
precedes it, and each closes with a Vania or statement of 
the line of teachers, carried back to Brahnfan, the primeval 
source. The third hrdh’mana of the hladhu-kdnda is an 
explanation of three iloJcas prefixed to it, a form of 
which we have no previous example. The fifth {adhy. ii. 
i) contains, as has already been stated (p 50> another 
recension of the legend related in the fourth adhydya of 
the Ivaushftaky-Upanishad, of Ajataiatru, the king of 
Ivaii, who was jealous of Janaka's fame as a patron of 
learning. The eighth (adhy. ii. 4) contains another re- 
cension of the closing legend in the Yajnavalkiya-kanda, 
of Ydjnavalkya’s two wives, Maitreyf and Ivatydyani, — 
this being the first mention we have of these names. 
Here, as also in, the eleventh Jcanda, we find an enumera- 
fion of the subjects of Vedic study, namely, Biyveda, 
Tajiinxda, Sdmdieda, the Atliarvdngirasas, ztihdsa, pu~ 
rdna, vidyds, upanisliads, Uohas, sdiras, ammjdhliydnas, 
tydlhydnas * The same enumeration recurs in the Ydjna- 
X alMya-kaiida (ad?iy vi. 16). Samkara and Dvivedagafiga, 
the. commentators of the Vrihad-Aranyaka, both, like 
, Say ana (on the eleventh hdnda), take the expressions 
ttihdsa, &c , to mean sections m the Brdhmanas. They 
are, in fact, as 1 have already pointed out (p. 122), used in 


This is wrong. The gods seed 
f .ylh ants to gnaw the bowattmg oi 
vislmu, wbo Htaiida leaning ou his 
bended bow ; the string, snapping 
and springing upwards, serers hia 
head from his body. The same 
l««td recurs not only in the par- 
ailel passage of the Taitt. Ar. (t 
I), bat also in the PaSeb. Er , vn, e' 
6; but whilst in the Sat Er. it is 
, related of Vidmu, the Taitt At. 
tells it of JIakha V. us L cava, and 


the Pailch Er. of lUkha alone (cf. 
also T S, Ml 2 ^ I). In the 
Satapatha, JIakha is'only nientioned 
among the gods who assembled, 
though, to he sure, be appears im- 
mediately before Vishnu 
* The last five espiesswna take 
here the place of anu/dsana, vdlo- 
tctAya, ndrdjansis, and SfdtAds in 
the eleventh book. The latter are 
clearly the more ancient. 
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icS 

senKO in Uie Bralnnnna^s ilicmsclvco. It is only in 
that I am lumhlo to prove a similar use 
i'jiiou:;li .^)vivc''lagafll,^a pretty frequently calls certain 
sentences by the name of .s-eif;-//, i. 2. iS, 22, 3. i, <S:c.); 
aji<i {bis term raises a rloiibt Avbether tlie opinion of llie 
comnnmtatms onyht to ])oIfl good vitli reference to these 
passages also, and tlieir time. 'J’he ninth (vliich is the 
la't) hn'lnnana is evidently the one from vhich the 
Madhn-lc.'lnda received its Jiamo. It treats of the intimate 
relation e.xisting hetwerm the fonr elements (earth, vater, 
fire, air), the si!!), the qiiailers of the heavens, the moon, 
lightning, thunder, alAsa (ether), tl'C., on the one hand, 
and all beings on the otht'r; this relation being sot. forth 
by i..']>resenting the one as the viftcUnr (lioney) of the 
other. 'J’liis doctrine is traced to Ihadhyafich Atliarvann, 
n.s is .also, in fact, done in the Rik-Samhita itself (i. 116, 
12. 1 17. 22). In (he beginning of the fourth Icdnda of the 
•Satap. iJnihmana also (iv. i. 5. iS) ve find the inadhn 
mhna hrdhinnvnm mentioned expressly in this connection ; 
.Sfivana, too, quote.s Edft/dj/nna \-Vdj'js;(nH]/((v) in support 
of it. A verv early date is thus guaranteed for the 
name at lca<t, and probably also for the contents of tins 
chapter; though its form, of coui-se, cannot make any 
preton.'^ion to high antiquity. The concluding Yau.^a here, 
ns elsewhere, varies very much in the two schools; that 
is, asTcganls the last twenty members or so bade to Yaska 
and Asuniyana ; hut fi'om those upwards to the mythical 
fountain-heads the two schools generally agi’ee. Asura- 
yana himself (consequently, also Yriska, who is recorded 
as l>is contemporary) is hero placed two stages after Asuri; 
at the end of the Khila-kiinda he is even designated as 
his pupil ; Asuri, again, being set down as the pujnl ot 
Yjijnavalkya. The list closes, therefore, with about the 
tweiity-fiftli member from the latter. It must conse- 
qiientiy have been continued long after the jMadliu-kdnda 
had been finally put into shape, since both the analog)’’ of 
the Yansa contained in the last hrdlimana but one of the 
Kbila-kanda and the very nature of the case forbid the 


*■ Tiio word sfttra is found seven'll supreme Brahman itself, which, like 
time.s hero, but in the sense of a band, embraces and holds together 
■‘thread, band,’ only, to denote the everything. 
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!?SlSSSre,the/.» 

con- 
f the 

njmvalUya-Unda is the glorificeta of 
and it lecounts hovr, at the court oi ’• 

hint^ of Videha, he silenced all the Brahmans of the 
Kurupafichdlas,&c.,and gained ^ r 

(like the corresponding legends in the tivelfth twoK m tne 

” ^ Maha>Bhd.tata). The legend narrated in the elejentlU'dnrfit 

(vi. 3. 1 ff) may perhaps have been the model; at least 
the Yajoavalkiya here begins in exactly the same manner, 
and gives also, almost in the same vrords, the account of 
the discomfiture and punishment of Yidagdha Sakalp, 
■ffhich alone is given in the eleventh }:&nda. It closes "with 
a legend already given in the Madhu-kanda,hut with some 
deviations. The expressions fdriditya, mum, and ‘mauna, 
occurring in this Mnda^ are worthy of special notice as 
being new”® (ill 2. i, iv. 2. 25) ; further, chahama, ^ra- 
■oiaiw, tdpasa (iv. 1. 12, 22), jpravrdjin (iv, 2. 35, where 
WufeftdcSnrya is recommended), and pratxktddha (iv. 2. 
17 *, the verb pratihudh occurs in this sense i, 2. 2 1), and 
lastly, the names Mnddla s.nd. pauTkasa (iv. i. 22). I am 
now of opinion t that it is to this Yajnavalkfya-kanda 
that the vArttihi to Papini iv. 3. 105 refers when it speaks 
of the ydjnaialkdni hrdhmandni as not pvrdna^proJcta, 
but tnlyaUla , « contemporaneous,” i e., with Paniui The 
wordmg of the vdrttika does not necessarily imply that 


* Among them AiraU, tUo kin«'’& 
BoUp VidajdhA gjkalja, who lost' 
ItoUe for hiS impertmenee, KahoU 
^usMtiUya. rbA Gdrgi TScha- 
koayf, wb,o all fo;jr Vatler, at 
least, according to the Gilhya-SAltol 
way be looketl «pon aa rei^Tcseuta. 
Ip®* 11'^. towards which 

thmtorc akmd of jealousy is here 
«n>n«;AahlywhibUea. 

wuni occurs in 
toe liter portions of the Rik-Sai^i. 


hiti, \iii. 17. 14, ,30, 

8-5. ’ — FiTstGermancdxtioD.Emta. 
Paulkasa is found also in V. S. 30, 


+ Formerly I was of different 
opinion ; see 1 . St., i. 57. Many of 
the 'flews there expressed— cspeci* 
ally pp. 161-232— haTe here either 
been further developed or modified 
after careful considcratioa of the 
'anous parages, as may be perceived 
t>y Comparison. 
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fcliese Brahmanas originated from Yajnavalkya himself v 
consequently they might bear his name simply because 
treating of him. I prefer the latter view, for it appears to 
me very hazardous to regard the entire Satapatha-Brah- 
mana, or even its last books only, as directly bearing tile 
name of Yajnavalkya, — ^however fully it may embody his 
system, — or to set it down as contemporaneous with, or 
but little anterior to, Panini. In regard to the Yajnaval- 
Mya-kanda, however, I have not the slightest hesitation in 
doing the hatter.if— Finally, the Khila-Mnda, or last Icdnda 
of the Vrihad-Aranyaka, is uniformly described by the 
commentators as sucli a kMla, or supplement ; and as a 
matter of fact it is clearly enough distinguished from the 
other Icdndas. Its first adhydya — the fifth of the Yrihad- 
Aranyaka — is made up of a number of small fragments, 
which contain for the most part mystical plays upon words, 
of the most clumsy description. The second adhydya con- 
tains two h'dlimanas, parts of which, as I haAm already 
remarked (p. 71), recur in precisely the same form in the 
Cldiandogyopanishad vii. i, 3. Of the third hrdlimdna, 
which contains ritual injunctions, we also find another 
recension, ibid. vii. 2. It concludes with a Vansa, not,' 
hoAvever, in the form of a list, but of a detailed account. 
According to it, the first author of the doctrine here taught 
Avas Uddalaka Aruni, who imparted it to Yajnavalkya, here 
for the first time called Vajasaneya j his pupil was Madh- 
uka Paiugya, from whom the doctrine was transmitted- to 
Chuda Bhagavitti, then to Janaki Ayahsthuna, and lastly 
to Satyakama Jabala. The name of the latter (a teacher 
often alluded to in the Chhando,gyopanishad) is in fact 
borne in later works by a school of the White Yajus, so 


On thiR subject compare Gold- nini. Although he here coiinta 
Btucker’s detailed discussion in his Ydjnavalkya among the purdf^as, 
Pdniniy p. 132-140, and my special ‘ancients,’ — and this interpretation 
rejoinder, I. St., v. 65-74, xiii. 443, is required by the wording of the 
444, I. Str., ii. 214. According to vdrttika, — yet the Kd^ikd, on tlie 
these expositions, the author of the contrary, expressly declares him to 
vdrttikas must, on the one hand, have he “not cJtirakdla." 
considered the Ydjnavalkdni Brdh- * In the Yjfjnavalkiyakanda Ud- 
mandni as originally promulgated ddlaka Aruni is, like the other Urah- 
(prokta) by Tdjnavalkya ; but, on mans, silenced by 
the other hand, he must also have’ mentiqu being made of his Deiu„ 
looked upon the recension then ex- the preceptor of the latter, 
fcant as contemporaneous with Pd- 
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IIS, moroover, tlie possibility of yet another division of the 
Satapatha-Brahniana with reference to the origin of the dif- 
ferent Icandas. Tor in the first five and the last four Icdndas 
the name of Yiijnavalkya meets us exclusively, and ver}' fre- 
quently, as that of the teacher whose opinion is appealed to 
as the decisive authority, whose system consequently is in 
any case there set forth.^ Purther, if we except the Yajna- 
valkiya-kancla and the rjdf Jais in the thirteenth l:dndn, races 
settled in eastern or central Hindustan are the only ones 
mentioned in^ these hdndas, viz., the Kurupanchalas, Ko- 
salavidchas, Sviknas, and Sriujayas. Once only the Pru- 
chyas (eastern tribes) are opposed to the Yalhkas (western 
tribes) ; again there is once mention made of thelJdichyas (in- 
habitants of tlie north) ; and lastly, the(southern) Hishadhas 
arc once alluded to in the name of their kin" iSala Haisha- 
dha (or, as he is liere called, Haishidha). Prom tliis the 
remaining Icdndas — the sixyh to the tenth — differ palpably 
enough. Tliey recognise Sanddya as the final authority f 
instead of Yiijnavalkya, whom they do not even name ; 
neither do they mention any but north-westeam races, 
viz., the Gandharas with their king Hagnajit, the Salvas, 
and the Kekayas.J May not the above-mentioned Vahsa 
apply not only to the ten tli book, but to tliese HreJcundas? 
Since the latter treat specially of the fire-ritual, of the 
erection of the sacred fire-altars, their possible north- 


* The fact that this is so dear 
may easily account for the circum- 
stance that the Paninas have here 
for once a statement in conformity 
with fact, as they cite Yajnavalkya 
as the author of the AVhite Yajus, 
AVc may here mention that the name 
of Ydjuavalkya occurs nowhere else 
in Vedic literature, which might be 
explained partly by the difierenco of 
hfcality, partly by his having edited 
tlie 'White Ynjus after the text of 
the other Vedas had been fixed ; 
though the latter reason seems in- 
Eufiicient, since other teachers of 
the 'White Yajus are mentioned fre- 
quently in later Vedic literature, as,* 
for instance, Aruni, Svetahetu, Satya- 
kama Jdbilla, &c., who are .either 
his contemporaries, or belong to even 


later times. Besides, his patron Ja- 
naka is mentioned at least in the 
Kaushltaky - Upanishad. [In two 
sections of ^the KaushUaki-, or, 
Saukbdyana-Aranyaka, which, how- 
ever, are clearly of very late origin, 
Yiijnavalkya himself is actually 
cited (9. 7 and 13. l) ; but these 
passages are themselves direct quo- 
tations from Satap, Br. xiv. — In the 
Gopatha-Bn, which shows so many 
special points of relationship to the 
Satapatha, Y'djhavalkya is never 
mentioned.] 

f So do the Sama-Siitras ; SiCn- 
dilya is mentioned beside.s in the 
Chhnudogyop. oxxly, 

J The legend concerning these re- 
curs in the Chhandogyop* 
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westeTiv oiigin miglit Tao explained by tbe fact that the 
doctrine upon this subject had, though differing from that 
of the Persa-Aryans, been kept particularly pure in the 
north-west owing to the proximity of this latter people,"*^ 
However tliis may be, whether the north-western origin of 
the doctrine of these five itdndas be well founded or other- 
wise,^*" they at any rate belong, in their present form, 
to the same period as (the tenth possibly to a somewhat 
later period than) the first five hdndas. On this noint the 
mention of Aruna Aupave^i, Aruni, ^vetaketu Aruneya, 
and of Indradyumna (in the tenth book), as well as the 
frequent reprehension of the Charakddhvaryus, is decisive. 
That the various parts of the Brdhmaiaa were blended to- 
gether hy one arranging hand is evident in particular 
from the repeated occurrence of phrases intimating that a 
subject has already been treated of in an earlier part, or is 
to be found presented more in detail in a later part. A 
closer investigation of the various instances where this 
occurs has not as yet been within my power. 

The number of deviations in regard to ritual or readings 
cited in the Brahmana is very great. To these regard is 
had here and there even in the Samhita itself, two differ- 
ent mantras being quoted side by side as equally good. 
Host frequently the citation of such variations m the 
Brahmapa is introduced by the words ity ehc, or tad dlivh; 
yet pretty often the names of individual teachers are also 
mentioned, who must here, in part at least, he looked upon 
as representing the schools which bear their names. Thus 
in addition to those already named we have: Ashddba 
Savayasa, Barku Varshna, Aupoditeya, Paiichi, Takshan, 
Jivala Chailaki, Asuri, JIadhuki, Kahoda Hausliitaki, Var- 
shnya Satyjiyajna, Sdtyayajni, Tandya, Budila A^vatara^vi, 


_Oagl»t we to bring tbe Sik.t- The strong censure pnsseU up* 

yanina into direct connection witli on the residents on the seven western 
the latter I But then what would rivers in jr 3. 1.24 must be ascribed 

^come of the connection between »'*’*- * _ 

Sihdyanyc. (in the Maitiiya^i.fjpa- 
uiahad) and the Aikyas? (IJ. 

See on this niy detailed dis- 
cussion m 7 . St , siii. 265-269, where 
I call special attention to various 
differences in point of language be- 
tween books I.-7. and vi.-ix. 


lOl, lOj. 
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Rama Aupatasvi'ni, Kaukilsta, Mahittlii, MudimkKa* Au- 
daaya, Saiiniapau Maiiutantav3^a'u, Satyakama 'Jabala, Sai- 
lali, &c. Besides tke Charakadhvaryus, Bhallaveya in par- 
ticular is regularly censured, from wliick I conclude, as 
already stated (p. 95), that the Bhallavi-Brahmana should' 
he reckoned among those of the Black Yajus. By4he 
“ die” where these are found fault with, we should pro- 
bably also understand once for certain in the first 
TcAoida) the adherents of the Black Yajus. Once, however 
(in the eighth Tcdnda), a reading of the Kanva school is 
quoted by “ ehc, ” and disputed. How the matter stands 
in the Brahmana of the latter as to this passage, whether 
it finds fault with the reading of the Madhyamdina school, 
I am not able to say. A collection of passages of this ' 
kind would naturally be of peculiar interest. 

The legends interspersed in such numbers throughout 
the Brahmana have a special significance. In some of 
them the language is extremely antiquated, and it is pro- 
bable therefore that before their incorporation into it they 
possessed an independent form. The following deserve 
special mention from their being treated in detail, ^dz., the 
legends of the Deluge and the rescue of Mann; of the 
emigration of Videgha Mathava from the Sarasvati to the 
Sadanira in the country of the Kosala-Videhas ; of the 
restoration to jmuth of Chyavana b}’' the Alvins at the 
request of his wife Sukan^m, the daughter of Saryata Ma- 
nava ; of the contest between Kadru and Suparni ; of the 
love and separation of Pururavas and Urva^i, and others. 
Many of them reappear as episodes in the epic, in a 
metrical garb, and often very much altered. It is 
obvious that we have here a much more intimate con- 
nection with the epic than exists in the other Brah- 
manas. The names Valhika, Janamejaya, and Hagnajit • 
have the most direct reference to the legend of the Maha- ' 
Bharata; as also the names already discitssed above in 
connection with the Sarnhita, Amba, Ambilca, Ambalika, 
Subhadra, and the use there made of the words arjzcna and 
plicdguna. In any case, we must look for the explanation 


* Compare tlie Mutibhas in the Madhuki (or Paiugya), and Kaushi- 
Altar. Br. — Of the above, only Bu- taki are mentioned elsewhere, 
dila, the Saumtipau, Satyakdma, 
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of this in the circumstance, that tliis Brahmana substan^ 
tially originated and attained its final shape among the 
tribes of the Kurupanchdlas and the neighbouring Kosala- 
Videhas. The king of the latter, Janaka, who is repre- 
sented in it' as the chief patron of the sacred doctrine it 
embodies, bears the edme name as the father of Sita and 
father-in-law of Eama, in the Eamayana, This is, how- 
ever, the only point of contact with the Edmayana legend 
which can here he traced, and as the name Janaka seems 
to have belonged to the whole family, it also virtually dis- 
appears. Kevertheless I am inclined to identify the father 
of Sita with this exceptionally holy Janaka, being of 
opinion that Sfta herself is a mere abstraction, and that 
consequently she had assigned to her the most renowned 
father possible. As regards the special relation in which 
the Brahmana stands to the legend of the Mahd-Bliarata, 
Lassen, it is well known, takes as the fundamental feature 
of the latter a conflict between the Kurus and the Ean- 
chdlas, ending in their mutual annihilation, the latter being 
led by the Eimily of the Bandus. who came from the west. 
Efow at the time of the Brahmana, we find the Kurus and 
the Pauchdlas still in full prosperity * and also united in 
the closest bonds of friendship as one people f Conse- 
quently this internecine strife cannot yet have taken place. 
On the other hand, in the latest portions of the Brahmana, 
we find the prosperity, the sin, the expiation, and the fall 
of Janamejaya Pdnkshita and his brothers Blnmasena, 
"Ugrasena, and Srutasena, and of the whole family of the 
■ ' ' 

P< 

V 

names. Janamejaya and his hrothers, already mentioned,' 
arc represented either as great-grandsons of Ivum, or else 
as the great-grandsons of the Pdnduid Arjuna, at whose 
snake-sacrifice Vai^ampdyana- related the history of the 


_ * Tlioutjh certainly in the last por- 
tions of the Br. the Kosala-Videhas 
seem to have r certain preponder- 
Bttce; and there had perhaps existed 
R3 early ns the time of the Saiphitil 
f»e0 p 1 14) a certain rivalry hetiveen 
the Kurus and Pahcl'dlas. 


•}• At least I am not able to offer 
another explanation of the word 
Kurupahchdla j it b, moreov er, note- 
worthy that no name of a king of the 
Knrnpafichdlas is ever meotioned. 
Such names are ijuoted only for 
Kauravya- or RlTichdla-kings. 
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great struggle between tbe Kurus and tbe Pandus. Adopt- 
ing the latter view, which appears to be ' the better war- 
ranted, from the fact -that the part of the Maha-Bharata 
Avhich contains it is written in prose, and exhibits- a pecu- 
liarly ancient garb, the supposed great internecine conflict 
between the Kurus and the Panchalas, and the dominion 
of the Panclavas, must have been long past at the time of 
the Brahmana. How is this contradiction to be explained ? 
That something great and marvellous had happened in the 
family of the Parikshitas, and that their end stdl excited 
astonishment at the time of the Brahmana, has already 
been stated. But what it was we know not. After what 
has been said above, it can hardly have been the overtlKow 
of the Kurus by the Panchalas ; but at any rate, it must 
have been deeds of guilt ; and indeed I am inclined to regard 
this as yet unknown ‘ something ’ as the basis of the legend 
of the Maha-Bharata.^^'*^ To me it appears absolutely neces- 
sary to assume, with Lassen, that the Panclavas did not 
originally belong to the legend, but were only associated 
with it at a later time,’-^® for not only is there no trace of 
them anywhere in the Brahmanas or Siitras, but the name 
of their chief hero, Arjuna (Phalguna), is still employed 
here, in the Satapatha- Brahmana (and in' the Samhita), as 
a name of Indra ; indeed he is probably to be looked upon 
as originally identical with Indra, and therefore destitute 
of any real existence. Lassen further (J. AK., i. 647, ff.) 
concludes, from what Megasthenes (in Arrian) reports of 
the Indian Heracles, his sons and his daughter UavBaia, and 
also from other accounts in Curtius, Phny, and Ptolemy,* . 
that at the time when Megasthenes wrote, the mythical, 
association of Krishna (?) with the Pandavas already ex- 


See Indian Antiquary^ ii, 58 
(1873). I may add the following, as 
it possibly has a bearing here. Yrid- 
dhadyumna Abhipratdrina (see Ait. 
Br., iii. 48) was cursed by a Brahman 
on account of improper sacrifice, to 
tile effect that ; imam cfvafraii sa- 
maram Kuravali KiiTnihsheirdch chyo- 
shyanta iti, 6^ukh., xv. 16. 12 (and 
so it came to pass). For the glorifica- 
tion of the Kauravya king Pariksliit 
the four verses, ^diikb. Sr., xii. 17. 


1-4 (Ath., XX. 127. 7-10), serve; 
although in Ait. Br., vi. 22 (Sdukh. 
Br., XXX. 5), they are referred to 
‘fire ’or ‘year;’ but see Gopatha- 
Br., xi. 12. Another legend re- 
specting Janantejaya Pdrikshita is. 
found in the Gopatha-Br., ii. 5 * 

See my detailed discussion of 
this in /, St,^ ii. 402-404. 

* Curtius and Pliny wrote in the 
first, Arrian and Ptolemy in the 
second century a.d. 
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isted.' But>tbis conclusion, although perhaps in itself pro- 
bable, is at least not certain ; * and even if it -vv’ere, it would 
not prove that the Pandavas were at that time already- 
associated with the legend of the ICurus. And if we have 
reaUy to assign the arrangement of the Madhyamdina re- 
cension. (see p. 106) to about the time of Megastlienes, it 
may reasonably be inferred, from the lack of all men- 
tion of the Pandavas in it, that their association with 
the Kurus had not then been established ; although, strictly 
speaking, this conclusion has weight not so much for the 
period when the arrangement of the work actuaUy took 
place, as for the time to which the pieces arranged belong. 

As with the epic legends, so also' do wo find in the 
^atapatha-Brahmana several points of contact -with the 
legends of the Buddhists, on the one hand, and with the 
later tradition concerning the origin of the Samkhya doc- 
trine, on the other. First, as regards the latter. Asuri, the 
name of one of its chief authorities, is- at the same time the 
name of a teacher frequently mentioned in the Satapatha- 
Brahmana. Again, though only in the Ydjnavalkiyarkdnda, 
we have mention of a Kdpya Patamchala of the country of 
the Madras as particularly distinguished by his exertions 
in the cause of Brahmanical theology and in his name -vre 
cannot but sec a reference to Kapila and Patamjali, the 
traditional founders of the Samkhya and Yoga systems. 
As regards the Buddhist legends, the Sdkyas ot KapHayastu 
(whoso name may possibly he connected with the Sdkd- 
yanins of the tenth kdnda, and the Sdkdyanya of the 
'53 Gautamas, a 
ireseiited among 
the Brahmana. 

It is, moreover, the country of the Kosalas and Yidehas that 
is to be looked, upon as the cradle of Buddhism. — 6veta- 
ketn (son of Aruni), one of the teachers most frequently 
meutioued in the ^tupc,th?k;-Bra,hmuwu, is with the Bud- 
dhists the name of one of the earlier births of ^akyamuni 


• The incest t>f Ucieules vith 
must certainly be traced 
to the incest of Prnjlpati and his 
danghter, so often touched on in 
the Brdhnjanas. fl'hat Vdsudeya 


and Arjima occur together in Pifn,, 
iv. 3. gS, cannot be considered as a 
proof of their bein" connected with 
each other j see xiii. 349, 
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(see hid. Stud., ii. note). — That the mdgadha of the 

Samhita may j^erliajis also he adduced in this connection is 
a point that has already been discussed (pp. 1 1 r, 1 12). — The 
words arhant (iii. 4. i. 3, ff.), iramana (Vrih. An, iv. i. 22, 
as well jas Taitt. Ai’., ii. 7, beside tdpasa), maiidhrdhmana^’ 
(Vrih. An, ii. i. 19. 22), and pratihuddha, although by no 
jueans used in their Buddhistic technical sense, yet indi- 
cate how this gradually arose. — ^The name Chelaka also in 
the Brahmana may possibly have some connection with 
the peculiarly Buddliistic sense attached to the word clida. 
Ajata^atru and Brahmadatta,t on the contrary’-, are probably 
but namesakes of the two persons designated by the Bud- 
dhists under these names as contemporaries of Buddlia (?). 
The same probably also applies to the Vatsi'putn'yas of the 
Buddhists and the Vatsiputras of the Vrih. Arany, (v. 5. 
31), although this form of name, being uncommon, perhaps 
implies a somewhat closer connection. It is, however, the 
family of tlie Katyayanas, Katyayaniputras, which we find 
represented with special frequency among the Buddliists 
as well as in the Brahmana (although only in its very 
latest portions). We find the first mention J of this name 
in the person of one of the wives of Yajnavallrya, who is 
called Katyayam, both in the Madhu-kanda and the 
Yajnavalkiya-kanda ; it also appears frequently in the lists 
of teachers, and almost the whole of the Sutras belong- 


^ Beside 'nmharAja.j which is found 
even earlier, i. 5, 3. 21, ii. 5. 4. 9. 

d* ^Yiththe surname Chaikitdneya 
Yrih. Ar. Mddhy., i. i. 26. — In 
Mahd-Bhdrata, sii. 5136, S603, a 
Pctnclidlyo rdjd named Brahmadatta 
is mentioned, who reigned in Kdm- 
pllya. — Chaikitdneya i&to be distin- 
guished from Cbaikitdyana in the 
Chhdndogyopan.jiii. & — [On a curi- 
ous coincidence of a legend in the 
Yrihad-Ar. with a Buddhist legend, 
see L SC.y iii. 156, 157.] 

, X In the tenth book of the Taitt. 
Ar., Kdtydyana (instead of ^ni) is a 
name of Durgd ; on this use see 7 . 
SL^ ii. 192 [xiii. 422].— In the Gam- 
pdtha to Panini, Kdtjayana is want- 
ing. [But kdtyfiyani is to be gath- 
ered from Panini himself, iv. l. iS ; 


see 7 . Sts, v. 61, 63, 64. A Kdtjd- 
3^aniputra J[dfciikai*n3Y'i is quoted in 
the ^{(ukh. Ar., viii. lo. Patarajali in 
the llahdbhflshya mentions several 
Kdtyas ( 7 . Bt.., xiii. 399, 407), and 
indeed the vdrtUkaMra. directly be- 
longs to this family. In no other 
Ye die texts have I found either the 
Katas or the Kdtyas, Kdtydyanas, 
excepting in the ^section ap- 

pended at the end of the A^valiiyana- 
Srauta-Siltra; xii. 13-15, in which 
the Katas and the patronymic, 
Kdtya, are mentioned several times. 
The Kuru-Katas are cited in the 
r/ana * Garga,^ and-the family of the 
Katas seems therefore to have been 
specially connected with the Kurus ; 
see 7 . SU, i. 227, 228.] 
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ing to the White Yaius hear this name as that of their 
author. ^ ' 

The Satapatha-Brahmana has heen commented in the 
Mddbyamdina recension by Haxisvdmin and Sayana; but 
their commentaries are so far extant only in a fragmentary 
The Vrihad-Aranyaka has been explained by 
Dviyeda Gahga (of Gujarat) ; and in the Kanva recension 
by ^amkara, to rrhose commentary a number of other 
ivorlvs by liis pupils, attach themselves As yet only 

— -•i.'U i.- S , 


ivith Samkara’s commentary and a gloss thereon.^^® 

I now turn to the SMras of the tWiite Yajus. The first 
of these, the ^raxUa-Sutra of Kdtydyana, consists of 
twenty-six adlixjAxjas, which on the whole strictly observe 
tlie order of the Brdhmana. The first eighteen correspond 
to its first nine hdndas ; the Sautramani is treated of in 
the nineteenth, the horse sacrifice in the twentieth odhy- 
dya; the twenty-first contains the human, universal, and 
lilanes sacrifices. The next three adliy&yas refer, as before 
stated (p. 8o), to the ceremonial of the Sdmaveda, to its 
several cMhas, ahinas^ and sattras; yet they rather specify 
these in the form of lists than present, as the other adhy- 
(iyas do, a clear picture of the whole -sacrificial pioceedmgs. 
Tlio twenty-fifth adhydya treats of tlie prdyaCchittas, or 
expiatory ceremonies, corresponding to the first part of the 
twelfth kdn^a ; and lastly, the twenty-sLxth adhydya con- 
tains the pravargya sacrifice, corresponding to the first part 
of the fourteenth kunda — Only a few teachers are cited 
?jy name, and among these are two belonging to authors of 
Sutras of the Black Yajus, viz., Laugdkshi and Bhdradvdja; 
besides whom, only Jdtukarnya, Vdtsya, Bddari, Kd$a- 


“* An<l in Tery bad tnaimscripts Roer’s transhtion (1S56) in- 

«r TLeKstfasciculnswiSpublisbed eludes tbe comtnent.'iry of tbe first 
in TS55. A tninslation of the first arf/iyrfyay he a]«o gives eeveral es- 
look, and also 'of some legends spe- tracts from it in the subsequent 
c'ftllymenlionetUbove, is printed in cb.apters. 
vol I. of tny /n(litchtH 7 (i/cn (1S6S). 
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kritsni, and Karslinajini are named. We meet witli the 
three last of these elsewhere only in the Vedanta-Sutra 
of Badarayana, Badari excepted, who appears also in the 
Mimahsa-Sntra of Jaimini. Yatsya is a name which oc- 
casionally occurs in the Vandas of the Satapatha-Brah- 
mana ; and the same applies to Jatilkarnya, who appears 
in the Van^a of the Madhu- and Yajnavalkiya-kandas in 
the Kanva recension as a pupil of Asurayana and of Yaska. 
(In the Madhyamdina recension, another teacher inter- , 
venes between the last-named and Jatiikarnya, viz., Bha- 
radvaja.) He is also mentioned in the Aitareya-Aranyaka, 
and repeatedly in the Prati^akhya-Siitra of theWhite Yajus. 
Besides these, “ eke,'' are frequently quoted, whereby refer- 
ence is made to other Sakhas^ One passage- gives expression 
to a certain hostility towards the descendants of the daugh- 
ter of Atri (the Haleyas, Yaleyas, Kaudreyas, Saubhreyas, 
Yamarathyas, Gopavanas) ; Avhile the descendants of Atri 
himself are held in especial honour. A similar hostility 
is exhibited ini other passages towards the descendants of 
Kanva, Kasyapa, and Kautsa ; yet these three words, ac- 
cording to the commentarieSj may also be taken as appel- 
latives-, kanva as “ deaf,” kasyapa as “ having black teeth ” 
(sydvadanta), and kautsa as “ doing blamable things.” 
The first adJiydya is of peculiar interest,, as it ■ gives the 
parihlidslids, or general rules for the sacrificial ceremonial. 
Otherwise this work, being entirely based upon the Brah- 
mana, and therefore in no- way an independent production, 
contains but few data throwing light upon its probable 
age. Amongst such we may reckon in particular the 
circumstance that the word vijaya, “ conquest,” sc. of the 


Ka^akritsni appears as a gram- 
marian also ; he is possibly even 
earlier tban Pdnini ; see /. St., siii. 
.398, 413. On a Vedic commentator 
Kdsakvltsna, see above, pp. 42; 91. 

In addition to this there is 
quoted in ix. 5. i. 62 the opinion o£ 
a teacher bearing this name ; a 
Vdtsa is mentioned in the Aitar. Ar. 
and Sdfikh. Ar. 

* The use of mani, xx. 7. l, to 
denote loi, may also be instanced as 


pointing to later times ; it belongs 
to the same class as agni = 3, him = 

I, &c. [This is wrong; a little be- 
fore, in XX. 5. 16, mention is made 
of LOI manis, and in xx. 7- i 've have 
simply a reference back to this. We 
might rather cite gdyatrtsampannd, ^ 
&c., XX. II. 21, ff., in the sense of 
24, &c., but the're is this material dif- 
ference from the later use, that it is 
not'gdyatrt alone which means 24? hut 
gdyatrisampanna .] 
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T^olnU oi tlie compass* is once used in the sense of "the 
of the compass ” tliemselps (xx. 

y&yas xe\at~ 

• ^ the tichest 

m this hind of data. They treat, for instance, the 
Sima-Sutras, of the sacrifices on the SaTasvati, and also of 
the Vratya'Sacrifices, at ■which "wo find the ilfajaa/inaest^a 
hrahmalandhv, (xxii. 4- 22) occupying the same position 
in Latyayana. 

The Katyayana'Siltra has had many commentatol'S, as 
Pitribhdti. Karka (quoted hy Sayana, and there- 
fore prior to Bhattriyajna. Sri-Ananta, Devaydj- 

nika (or Yajnikadeva), and Mahadeva. The ■worto of the 
three last, t and that of Karka are, however, the only ones 

V - i ' extracts 

irm the third part of my 
. h this Sdtra a mulUtude 


* Bee I/3»seD, J. JA", i. 542. 
[According to tho St* Petersburg 
Uicliouarj', the ‘word in tlie abovu 
parage sbcmld only mean ‘ gam, tbfe 
tiling conquered, booty ; ’ but a re- 
ferenceto locality ia caftde certain by 
ibo jrarallel postage, «• 10 

17 1 i 4 nadk^ ^ajet (yo 

yatya. dtio vijUdh tyit, td m, 
y ) ; lor ibn diyrya yo>, it 13 true, we 
do not gain anytLing by this paa- 

Bige.] 

Thisnatna tnuat be read Va5i»- 
gopi faeemy edition, Introd , p vii.' 

A Z?/i«Jnrcfyo!yfl,(jjo«rti AWrf- 
d/iydpata occuTs in an inscnption 
jiubUsbed by Dnwsoa in JcutTUil li. 
A. S, i. 2S5 (1865), of kridattalw- 
i^alin (Pr&'Ciwtardgs}, dated *om. 380 
(but of what era}) 

+ [They .wn, boivcver, jneom- 
plctc, in part ascaedwjgly an,) The 
earliest JIS. liitlierto knoiva o£ the 
tydlAyd of Ydjniiadeva is dated 
««ipv«t 1639.'—! We given the 
names of tbesa cons men la tore in the 
ordat in ulncbtlicy ata cited Vy p»a 
ftpotlier i no doubt thara were other 
commentators also preceding Vnsoga 
[Vaiogopi], Id the Fort IVillwm 


Catalogue, -ondet Ho, 742, a cotn- 


...wL-uu u„uti iJ, ii.«rJia, i'ltfiblulti, 
YaSogopi, Bhartfiyajna. They are 
so cited by Aaanta, wbo bimBclf 
aeems to'have lived in the firet half 
of the sixteenth century, provided 
he be really identlca^ with the feri- 
madanan tikhyacbdtunnd syaydjin, 
whom TTirdysns, the author of the 
Jlnbfiitatnirtanda, mentions ns bis 
fstber; see my Catalogue of the 
Berlin JISS , No. 879 Deva on j. 
10, 13 quotes a HdrdyanabhAsbya; 
might not Ananta'a son be its au- 
ihorf] 

This part waspublisbed 1S56- 
59 J Deva'a Paddhati to books i.-\. 
13 there given in full, also his com- 
mentary on book j. 5 the extracts 
from the sebolia to bonks ii.-xt. 
are likewise taken from Deva’seom- 
immtnry; those to books 11 -v, tbera 
exhibit, ns to style, sgine differeoces 
fwm the Original wording, resulting 
from abbreviations; the extracts 
for btwks xii.-sxvi. come from the 
scholium of Karka and from an ano- 
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Yajus also (according to the Gharanavyiiha) derived its 
name. The word Paraskara is used as a samjnd, or proper 
name — ^hut, according to the ^ana, to denote a district—- 
in tht Sutra of Panmi ; but I am unable to trace it in 
Vedic literature. To this Grihya-Sutra there are still ex- 
tant a Paddhati by Yasudeva, a commentary by Jayarama, 
and above aU a most excellent commentaiy by Rama- 
krishna under the title of Sams’kdra-ganajjatit'^hich. ranks 
above all similar vrorks from its abundant quotations and 
its very detailed and exhaustive handling of the various 
subjects. In the introduction, 'which deals "with the Yeda 
in general and the Yajurveda in particular, Ramaknshna 
declares that the Ivanva school is the best of those belong- 
ing to the Yajus. — Under the name of Pdraskaiw there 
exists also a Smriti-Sdstra, which is in all probabihty 
based upon this Grihya-Sutra. Among the remaining 
Sinriti-^astras, too, there are a considerable number whose 
names are connected "with those of teachers of the White 
Y'ajus; for instance, Yajnavalkya, 'whose posteriority to 
ilanu quite corresponds to the posteriority of the White 
Yajus to the Black Yajus — and no doubt also to that of 
■ the Katiya-Sdtra to the Manava-Sutra; — further, Katya- 
yaua (whose work, however, as we saw,^ connects itself 
ivith the Sixmaveda), Kanva, Gautama, Sapdilya, Jahdli,' 
and Pard^ara. The last t’wo names appear among the 
schools of the "Wliite Yajus specified in the Gharanavyiiha, 
and ■we also find members of their families named in the 
Vafilas of the ^atapatha-Erahmana, rvhere the family of 
the Pard^aras is particularly often represented * 

The Prdtiidlikya-SidTa of the Wliite Yajus, as well as 
its Anukramani, names at its close Katydyana as its author. 
In the body of the work there is mention, first, of three 
graramaTians, ■whom we also find cited in the Prdti^dkhya 
of the Rik, in Y^dska, and in Pdnini, viz,, Sakatayana, 
Sdkalya, and Gdrgj’a; next, of Kalyapa, bkewise men- 
tioned by Pdnini; and, lastly, of Ddlbhya, Jatukarnya, 
Saunaka (tho author of the Rik-Prdtiidkhya ’), Aupadivi, 


* [Seo /. ft., i. 156.] riniui, iv. cants, [The PdtdJarftio Ihdthavah 
3. no {x rule which powibly does are mentioned in tho Kab^bbiebja 
not IrtiloDg to him), attributes to a also, and besides a Kalpa by Parf- 
PlnUsrya a Bhiksbu-Siitra, i,e., a Sara; see 7 . ft,, xni. 340, 445] 
curopenuiutn for religious meudi- 
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ICinva, and tlie Madliyamdinas. The distinction in i. i. 
1 8, 19 between vcda and ihdshya, i.e., works in hhdsJid, 
— which corresponds to the nse of the latter word in Paniiii, 
— has already been mentioned (p. 57), The first of the 
eight adhjdyas contains the scmjnds parihhdshds, i.c., 
technical terms * and general preliminary remarks. The 
second adhy. treats of the accent ; the third, fourth, and 
fifth of samslcdra, i.c., of loss, addition, alteration, and 
constancy of the letters with reference to the laws of 
euphony; the sixth of the accent of the verb in the sen-- 
tence, &c. ; the eighth contains a table of the vowels and 
consonants, lays do-^vn rules on the manner of reading^®® 
(svddhydya), and gives a division of words corresponding 
to that of Yaska. Here, too, several Uolcas are quoted re- 
ferring to the deities of the letters and words, so that I am 
almost inclined to consider this last adhydya (which is, 
moreover, strictly speaking, contained in the first) as a 
later addifcion.i* We have an excellent commentary on 
this work by Hvata, who has been repeatedly mentioned, 
under the title of MdtrimodakaP’^ 

The Anulzminani of Katyayana contains, in the first 
place, in the first four adhydyas (down to iv. 9), an index 
of the authors, deities, and metres of the several mlddwi 
yajdnslii “White Yajus-formulas” contained in the '‘Mddh- 
yamdiniyc VdjasaneyaJce Tajurveddmndye sarve [?] salchilc 
sasukriye,” Avhich the saint YajnaA’^allcya received, from 
Vivasvant, the sun-god. For their viniyoga, or liturgical 
use, we are referred to the Kalpakara. As regards the 
names of authors here mentioned, there is much to be re- 
marked. The authors given for the richas usually agree 
with those assigned to the same verses in the Rig-anukr&- 
mani ; there are, however, many exceptions to this. Very 
often the particular name appears (as is also the case in 


* Among them tin, Icrity taddhita, 
and upadhd, terms quite agreeing 
with Panini’s terminology. 

Rather : * reciting j * because 
here too we must dismiss all idea 
of writing and reading. 

f In that case the mention of the 
Mddhyamdinas would go for nothing. 

In connection with my edition 
of this Prdbi^iikhya, text and trans- 


lation, with critical introduction and 
explan ator3’’ notes, in /. St., iv. 65- 
160, 177-331, Goldstucker in his 
Pcinini, pp. 1S6-207, started a spe- 
cial controversy, in which inter alia 
he attempts in particular to show 
that the author of this work is iden- 
tical with the author of the vdrttihas 
to Panini ; see my detailed rejoinder 
in L SL , V. 91-124. 
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the Eig-anukramani) to be borroTred from some Tvord 
occurring in the verse. In the case vhere a passage is 
repeated elsewhere, as very often liappens, it is frequently 
assigned to an author different from the one to whom it 
had previously been attributed. Slany of the Rishis here 
mentioned do not occur among those of the Rik, and be- 
long to a later stage than these ; among them are several 
even of the teachers mentioned in the Satapatha-Brahmana. 
Tlie closing part of the fourth adhydya* contains the 
dedication of the verses to be recited at particular cere- 
monies to tlieir respective Rishis, deities, and metres, to- 
gether with other similar mystical distributions. Lastly, 
the fifth adhydya gives a short analysis of the metres 
which occur. In the excellent but unfortunately not alto- 
gether complete Paddhati of Srihala to this Anukramanf 
we find the liturgical use of each individual verse also 
given in detail. 

The Yajus recension of the three works called Yedafigas, 
viz., Siksha, Chhandas, and Jyotisha, has already been dis- 
cussed (p. 6o)t 


■w e come now to the Atharvaveda. 

The Samldtd of the Atharvaveda contains in. twenty 
Zdndas*®® and thirty-eight nearly 760 hymns 

and about 6000 verses. Besides the division into prapd- 
tliahas, another into anuvdhts is given, of which there are 


* together with the 

fifth at/Ayrfyer, and the beginning of 
the work, in my e<lition of the Vdja- 
eancyi-Saiphiti, introduction, pp. 
Iv -Itui. 

t For particulars I refer to my 
Catilogno ot the Berlin MSS , pp. 
96-100 [and to my editions, already 
mentioned, of these three trocta]. 

Tins diTuion 0! the Atb, S. 


into twenty books is attested for the 
period of the author of the vdrHilas, 
and also by the Oopatha-Brdhinana 
i. 8 ;■ see /. St., xiii. 433 ; whereas 
both the Ath. S. Itself (19 22, 23) 
and the Ath. Par. 4S. 4-6 atill con- 
tain the direct intimation that it 
formerly consisted of sateen bools 
only ; see /. St , ir. 432-434, 
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Kanva, and the Sladhyamdinas. The distinction in i. i. 
1 8, ig between vcda and hhdshya, i.c., works in bhdshd, 
— winch corresponds to the use of the latter word in Paninl, 
— ^has already been mentioned (p. 57). The first of the 
eight adhydyas contains the samjnds and parihMslids, i.c., 
technical terms and general preliminary remarks. The 
second adhy. treats of the accent ; the third, fourth, and 
fifth of samsJcdra, i.c., of loss, addition, alteration, and 
constancy of the letters with reference to the laws of 
euphony ; the sixth of the accent of the verb in the sen- 
tence, &c. ; the eighth contains a table of the vowels and 
consonants, lays down rules on the manner of reading 
(svddhydya), and gives a division of words corresponding 
to that of Yaska. Here, too, several Molcas are quoted re- 
ferring to the deities of the letters and words, so that I am 
almost inclined to consider this last adhydya (which is, 
moreover, strictly speaking, contained in the first) as a 
later addition.f We have an excellent commentary on 
this work by IJvata, who has been repeatedly mentioned, 
under the title of MdirimodakaP’' 

The Anulcramani of Katyayana contains, in the first 
place, in the first four adhydyas (down to iv. 9), an index 
of the authors, deities, and metres of the several suMdni 
ycijunshi “^Vhite Yajus-formulas” contained in the “Mddh- 
yamdiniye Ydjasancyalcc Yaji^rveddmndye sarve [?] salclvilc 
sasuJcriye,” which tlie saint Yajnavalkya received from 
Vivasvant, the sun-god. For their viniyoga, or Kturgical 
use, we are referred to the Kalpakara. As regards the 
names of authors here mentioned, there is much to be re- 
marked. The authors given for the richas usually agree 
with those assigned to the same verses in the Riq-anukra- 
mam; there are, however, many exceptions to this. Very 
often the particular name appears (as is also the case in 


* Among them iiii, krit^ taddhiia^ 
and wpadhd^ terms quite agreeing 
witli Pdninrs terminology. 

Rather : 'reciting;' because 
here too we must dismiss all idea 
of writing and reading. 

+ In that case the mention of the 
Mddhyamdinas would go for nothing. 

In connection with my edition 
of this Prdti 4 dkhya, text and trans- 


lation, with critical introduction and 
explanatory notes, in /. SL, iv. 65- 
160, 177-33 1, Goldstiicker in his 
Pdnini, pp. 186-207, started a spe- 
cial controversy, in which intcn* alia 
he attempts in particular to show 
that the author of this work is iden- 
tical with the author of the vdrttihas 
to Pdnini ; see my detailed rejoinder 
in L SL, V. 91-124. , 
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the Rig-anuhramani) to be borrowed from some word 
occurring in the verse. In the case where a passage is 
repeated elsewhere, as very often happens, it is frequently 
assigned to an author different from the one to whom it 
had previously been attributed. Many of the Rishis here 
mentioned do not occur among those of the Rik, and be- 
long to a later stage than these ; among them are several 
even of the teachers mentioned in the Satapatha-Brahmana. 
Tlie closing part of the fourth adhydya* contains the 
dedication of the verses to be recited at particular cere- 
monies to their respective Rishis, deities, and metres, to- 
gether with other similar mystical distributions. Lastly, 
the fifth adhydya gives a short analysis of the metres 
which occur. In the excellent but unfortunately not alto- 
gether complete Paddhati of Srihala to this Anukramani 
we find the liturgical use of each individual verse also 
given in detail. 

The Yajus recension of the three works called Yedafigas, 
viz , Sikslid, Chhandas, and Jyotisha, has already been dis- 
cussed (p. fo) t 


IVe come now to the Atharvaveda. 

The SamhUd of the Atharvaveda contains in. twenty 
Idndas^^^ and thirty- eight nearly 760 hymns 
and about 6000 verses. Besides the dirdsion into prapd- 
fhal-as, another into anuvdhas is given, of which there are 


* PublWied together with the 
fifth adhydya, and the beginning of 
the work, m my edition of the Vdja- 
eaneyj.SarpMu, introdiictioD, pp. 
h’.-lTiii. 

+ For particulars 1 refer to my 
Catalogue of the Berlin iISS , pp. 
96-100 [and to my editions, already 
weiitioned, of these three tractal. 

”* This division of the Ath. S. 


into twenty books is attested for the 


uoLu lue Atu. t>. jtscii 119 22, 23J 
and the Ath. Par. 4S. 4-^ etill con- 
tain the direct intimation that it 
formerly consisted of sixteen books 
only j see I. St , iv. 432-434. 
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Ivdnva, and the Madhyamdinas. The distinction in i. i. 
1 8, 19 between vcda and hMshya, i.c., works in hhdslid, 
— which corresponds to the use of the latter word in Panini, 
— ^lias already been mentioned (p. 57). The first of’ the 
eight adJiydyas contains the sayijnds and parihhdslids, i.e., 
technical terms * and general preliminary remarks. The 
second adhy. treats of the accent ; the third, fourth, and 
fifth of savishdm, i.e., of loss, addition, alteration, and 
constancy of the letters with reference to the laws of 
euphony; the sixth of the accent of the verb in the sen-- 
tence, &c. ; the eighth contains a table of the vowels and 
consonants, lays dovm rules on the manner of reading 
(svddhydya), and gives a division of words corresponding 
to that of Yaska. Here, too, several Uohas are quoted re- 
ferring to the deities of the letters and words, so that I am 
almost inclined to consider this last adhydya, (which is, 
moreover, strictly speaking, contained in the first) as a 
later addition. i" We have an excellent commentary on 
this work by iTvata, who has been repeatedly mentioned, 
under the title of ildtrimodaha}^'^ 

The Anukramani of Katyayana contains, in the first 
■place, in the first four adJiydyas (down to iv. 9), an index 
of the authors, deities, and metres of the several hiMdni 
yajimshi “White Yajus-formulas” contained in the “Mddli- 
yamdiniye VdjasaneyaJce Yajurveddmndye sarve [?J sakhile 
sasukriye,” which the saint Yajnavalkya received from 
Vivasvant, the sun-god. For their viniyoga, or liturgical 
use, we are referred to the Kalpakara. As regards the 
names of authors here mentioned, there is much to be re- 
marked. The authors given for the richas usually agree 
with those assigned to the same verses in the Rig-anulrra- 
rnanf ; there are, however, many exceptions to this. Very 
often the particular name appears (as is also the case in 


* Among them tin, krit, taddkita, 
and U]^adhd, terms quite agreeing 
wiUi Pdnini’s terminology. 

Rather : ‘ reciting ; * because 
here too we must dismiss all idea 
of writing and reading. 

+ In that case the mention of the 
Tilddhyarndinas would go for nothing. 

In connection with my edition 
of this Prdtis^dkhya, text and trans- 


lation, with critical introduction and 
explanatory notes, in /. SL, iv. 65- 
160, 177-331, Golds tucker in his 
Panini, pp. 186-207, started a spe- 
cial controversy, in which inter alia 
he attempts in particular to show 
that the author of this work is iden- 
tical with the author of the vilrttikas 
to Panini ; see my detailed rejoinder 
in 7. SL, V. 91-124. 
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the Rig-aniikramanf) to be borroTved from some "n^orcl 
occurring in the verse. In the case where a passage is 
repeated elsewhere, as very often happens, it is frequently- 
assigned to an author different from the one to whom it 
had previously been attributed. Many of the Rishis here 
mentioned do not occur among those of the Rik, and be- 
long to a later stage than these ; among them are several 
even of the teachers mentioned in the Satapatha-Brahmana. 
The closing part of the fourth adhydya* contains the 
dedication of the verses to be recited at particular cere- 
monies to their respective Rishis, deities, and metres, to- 
gether with other similar mystical distributions Lastly, 
the fifth adhydya gives a short analysis of the metres 
wliich occur. In the excellent, but unfortunately not alto- 
gether complete Paddhati of Srihala to this Anukramanf 
we find the liturgical use of each individual verse also 
given in detail. 

The Yajus recension of the three works called Vedaiigas, 
viz , l^iksha, Chhandas, and Jyotisha, has already been dis- 
cussed 6o) t 


We come now to the Atharvaveda. 

The Samldtd of tlie Atharvaveda contains in. twenty 
Idi^das^ and thirty-eight jjropdMa/ras nearly 760 hymns 
and about 6000 verses. Besides the division into prapd- 
(halcas, another into anuvdlcas is given, of which there are 


* ruWisLed together with the 
fifth cdhydtjn, and the beginning of 
the work, in nij edition of the Vdja. 
iineyi • SaiphltJ, introduction, pp. 
Iv.-ltut. 

t For pirliculara 1 refer to my 
Catalogue of the Berlin AtSS , pp. 
06-100 [and to my edition*, already 
mentioned, of Iheee three tracts]. 
This diruiou of the Atb. S. 


into twenty books is attested for the 
period of the author of thetrir«i'i-a*, 
and also by the Qopatha-Brdhmana 
L 8 ;* see /. St , xiii. 433 ; svhereas 
both the Atb. S. itself (19. sz, 23) 
and the Atb. Par. 48. 4-^ still con- 
tain the direct intimation that it 
formerly consisted of sixteen books 
only j see /, St , iv. 433 - 434 * 
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some ninety. The division into parvans, mentioned in the 
thifteentli book of the Satapatha-Brahmana, does not ap- 
p)ear in the manuscripts; neither do they state to what 
school the existing text belongs. As, however, in one of 
the Pari^ishtas to be mentioned hereafter (the seventh), the 
riclias belonging to the ceremony there in question are 
quoted as Paiijpalddd mantrdJi, it is at least certain that 
there was a Samliita belonging to the Paippalada school, 
and possibly this may be the Samhita now extant.^^^ Its 
contents and principle of division are at present unknown^®® 
in their details. "We only know generally that “it prin- 
cipally contains formulas intended to protect against the 
baneful influences of the divine powers,* against diseases 
and noxious animals ; cursings of enemies, invocations of 
healing herbs ; together with formulas for all manner of 
occurrences in every-day life, prayers for protection on 
journeys, luck in gaming, and the like” f — 0.II matters for 
which analogies enough are to be found in the hymns of 
the Rik-Samhita. But in the Rik the instances are both 
less numerous, and, as already remarked in the introduc- 
tion (p. ii), they are handled in an entirely different 
manner, although at the same time a not inconsiderable 
portion of these songs reappears directly in the Rik, par- 
ticularly in the tenth mandalci.* As to the ceremonial for 
which the hymns of the Atharvan were used, what corre- 


According to a tract recently 
published by Roth, Der Athanmvcda 
in Kashmir (1875), this is not the 
case ; the cs.tant Samhitd seems 
rather to belong to the school of 
the Saimakas, whilst the Paippaldda- 
Samhitd has come down to us in a 
second recension, still preserved in 
Kashmir. 

The arrangement in hooks i.- 

vii. is according to the number of 
verses in the different pieces ; these 
have, on an average, four verses in 
book i., five in ii., six in iii,, seven 
in iv., eight to eighteen in v., three 
in vi., and only one in vii. Books 

viii. -xul. contain longer pieces. As 
to the contents, they are indiscrimi- 
nately mixed up. Books xiv.-xviii., 
on the contrary, have all a uniform 
subject-matter ; xiv. treats of mar- 


riage, XV. of the glorification of 
Yi'dtya, xvi., xvii. of certain con- 
jurations, xviii. of burial and the 
festival of the Manes. Book xix. is ' 
a mixture of supplementary pieces, 
part of its text being in a rather 
corrupt condition ; book xx. con- 
tains, — with one peculiar exception, 
the so-called huntdpasilJcta , — only 
complete hymns addressed to Indra, • 
which are borrowed directly and 
without change from the Rigveda. 
Keither of these two last books is 
noticed in the Atharva-Prdti^dkbya 
(see note 167), and therefore they did 
not belong to the original text at 
the time of this work. 

* Of the stars, too, t.c., of the 
lunar asterisms. 

+ ’See Roth, Zitv Lilt und Gcsclu ^ 
dcs Tl'cda, p. 12. 
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sponds to it in the other Vedas is found, not in the Srauta- 
Siitras, but with few exceptions in the Grih^ra-Sutras only; 
and it appears therefore (as I have likewise already re- 
marked) that this ceremonial in its origin belonged rather 
to the people proper than to the fanjihes of priests. As 
in the ShadviMa-Brdhmana and in the Sima-Sutras we 
actually meet with a case (see p. 78) where an imprecatory 
ceremony is borrowed from the Vratinas, or Aryans who 
had not adopted the Erahmanical organisation, we may 
further reasonably conjecture that this was not a solitary 
instance ; and thus the view naturally presents itself that, 
though the Atharva-Sainhita originated for the most part 
in the Erahmanical peiiod, yet songs and formulas may also 
liave been incorporated into it which properly belonged to 
these unhrahmanical Arj’ans of the ivest.* And as a mat- 
ter of fact, a very peculiar relation to these tribes is unmis- 
takably revealed in the fifteenth where the Supreme 

Being is expressly called by the name of Vratya,^®^ and is 
at tlie same time associated with the attributes given in 
the Samaveda as characteristics of the Vrdtyas. In the 
same way, too, we find this word Vratya employed in the 
Athar\‘a-irpanishads in the sense of “ pure in himself” to 
denote the Supreme Being. The mention of the mdgaiVia 
in the Vratya-hook, and tlie possibility that this word may 
refer to auti-brahmanical Buddhist teachers, have already 
been discussed (p. 1 1 2). In a passage communicated by 
Both, op. c. p. 38, special, and hostile, notice is taken of the 
Afigas and ilagadhas in the East, as well as of the Gan- 
dharis, Jdiijavants, ^ddras, Maha^Tishas, and Valliikas in 
the Xorth-West, between which tribes therefore the Brali- 
manical district was apparently slint in at the time of 
the composition of the song in question. Intercourse 
nith the West appears to have been more active than 
with the East,- five of the races settled in the "West 
being mentioned, and two only of those belonging to the 


* In tlio Yislm<i*runfria tlie Siin. 
tlliava*, S\iii<lli’i\.t^ana» are men- 
tjonej as a school of the AtLarvan. 

This explanation of the con. 
tents of this book and of the word 
vnttw is ba»cd upon its employment 
in the Praiaopanishad s. 7, and in 


the Cluil.kopanishnd, t. 11 (««<» /. 

f 1 445. 446, IS. 15, 16). Ac- 
curditig tit Itnth, on the cwitraiy 

T.- »1 
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]^ast. In time it will certainly be jDOSsible, in tbe Atbarva- 
Sarnbita also, to distinguish between pieces that are. older 
and pieces that are more modern, although upon the whole 
geographical data are of rare occurrence. Its language 
exhibits many very peculiar forms of words, often in a 
very antique although pralq-itized shape. It contains, 
in fact, a niass of words used by the people, which from 
lack of occasion found no place in the other branches of the 
literature. The enumeration of the lunar asterisms in the 
jiineteenth lc(mda begins with hriitilcd, just' as, in the Tait- 
tin'ya-Samhita, but otherwise it deviates considerably from 
the latter, and gives for the most part the forms of the 
names used in later times.^^^ Ho direct determination of 
date, however, can be gathered from it, as Colebrooke ima- 
gined. Of special interest is the mention of the Asura 
Krishna* Kesin, from the slaying of whom Krishna (Aiigi- 
rasa ?, Devaki'putra) receives the epithets of Ke^dian, Keii- 
sudana in the Epic and in the Puranas. In those hymns 
which appear also in the Rik-Samhita (mostly in its last 
maiidala), the variations are often very considerable, and 
these readings seem for the most part equally warranted 
with those of tbe Rik. There ate also many points of 
contact with the Yajus. 

The earliest mention of tlie Atharvan-songs occurs under 
the two names “Atharvanas” and “Angirasas,” names 
which belong to the two most ancient Rishi-famUies, or to 
the common ancestors of the Indo-Aryans and the Persa- 
Aryans, and which are probably only given to these songs 
in order to lend aU the greater authority and holiness 
to the incantations, &c., contained in them.f They are 
also often specially connected with the ancient family 
of the Bhrigus.^^® Whether we have to take the “ Athar- 


The piece in question proves, 
on special grounds, to be a later sup- 
plement ; see /. iv. 433, n. 

* An Asura Krishna we find even 
in the Rik-Sarnhita, and he plays a 
prominent part in the Buddhist 
legends (in which he seems to be 
identified with the Krishna of the 
epic (f?). 

f See 7 . i. 295, ffi That these 
names indicate any Persa- Aryan in- 
iliicnce is not to be thought of;' 


and if, according to tbe Bhavishya- 
Puriina (Wilson in lleinaud’s 
sur VIndc, p. 394), the Parsis (Magas) 
have four Vedas, the Vada (! Yas- 
ua?), Visvavada (Yispered)', Yidut 
(Vendidad), and figirasa,vthis is a 
purely Indian view, though indeed 
very remarkalfie, ^ ' 

See my essay Zwci vcdisrhe 
Texic iidc7' Omina und Porknta^ pp. 
346-348. 
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vanas” in the tiiirtieth hook of the Vaj. Samhita as 
Atharvan-songs is not yet certain ; hut for the period to 
wliich the eleventh, thirteenth, and fourteenth books of 
the Satapatha-Brdhniana, as well as the Chhandogyopa- 
nishad and the Taittiriya-Aranyaka (li and viii ), belong, 
the existence of the Atharvan-songs and of the Atharva- 
veda is fully established by the mention of^ them in 
these -works. The thirteenth book of the Satapatha- 
Brahmana even mentions a division into parvans* -which, 
as already remarked, no longer appears in the manuscripts. 
In the eighth book of the Taittiriya-Aranyaka, tlie ddda, 
i.e., the Brdhmana, is inserted between the three other 
Vedas and the “ Atharviingirasas.” Besides these notices, 
I find the Atharvaveda, or more precisely the “Athar- 
vanikas,” only mentioned in the Kidana-Siitra of the 
Saniaveda (and in Panini), The names, too, which belong 
to the schools of the Atharvaveda appear nowhere in 
Vedic literature,-! with tlie exception perliaps of Kau^ika; 
still, this patronymic does not hy any means involve a 
special reference to the Atharvan J Another name, which 
is, however, only applied to the Atharvaveda in the later 
Atharvan-writingg themselves, viz., in the Paridishtas, is 
“Brahma-veda,” This is explained hy the circumstance that 
it claims to be the Veda for the chief sacrificial priest, the 
Brahman, while the other Vedas are represented as those 
of his assistants only, the Hotar, IJdgatar, and Adhvaryu, 


* Corresponding to tlie filtas, athnri'dnqiratlh, as magic formulas ; 
anuvdla$, and daiatt of the Rifc, in the Rdmdyan i likewise only once 
Yajus, and Sdman reapectirely. li. 26, 20 {Uorr.) the mantnU- 
t Members of the family of the eJidtharvands (the latter passage I 
ikthanrana are no-w and then men- OTcrlooked m 1 . Si , i. 297). pn 
Ijoned ; thus especially Dadhyahch Pataipjali’a llahdbhdihya, hoivcrer, 
Ath., Kabandha Alb., whom the the Atharvan is cited at the head 
^ lah^ju-Purdna designates as a pupil of the Vedas (as m the Rig-Gfibyas, 
of Sumantn (the latter we met in the see above, p. 58), occasionally even 
Grihya-Siitraa of the Rik, see shove, as their only representative ; see 
p. 57), and others. J, St., xiii. 431-33.] 

J It seems that even tn later t®'* This explanation of the name, 
times theylaim of the Atharvan to though tlie traditional one, is yet 
rank ns Veda was disputed. Vdj- very Ijkely erroneous 5 hy Brahma- 
navalkya(i lOi) mentions the two veda (a name wlucU is first mvr.- 
tepsrately, rnf.UAarro; though in tioned 10 the Sdnkh. Grihya, 1 . 16) 
another passage (1. 44) the Atliar- we have rather to understand ‘the 
Tdftgirasas” occur along with Rich, Veda of iraAnuim',’ of prayers, i.e, 
Sdman, and Yajui. In Mann’s here in the narrower sense of ‘in* 
Code we only once find the iruitr cantations.’ (St. Petersburg DicLJ 
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—a claim, wliicli has iDrohahly' no other foundation than 
the circumstance, cleverly turned to account, that there 
was,, in fact, no particular Veda for the Brahman, who 
was hound to know all three, as is expressly required 
in the Kaushi'tald-Brahmana (see 1 . St., ii. 305). Now 
the weaker these pretensions ai’e, the inore strongly are 
they put forward in the Atharvan- writings, which indeed 
display a very great animosity to the' other Vedas, To- 
wards one another, too, they show a hostile enough spirit ; 
for instance, one of the Pari^ishtas considers a Bhargava, 

• Paippalada, and Saunaka alone worthy to act as priest to 
I the king,* while a Mauda or Jalada as puroMta would 
only bring misfortune. 

The Atharva-Sarahita also, it seems, was commented 
upon by Sayana. Manuscripts of it are comparatively 
rare on the Continent. Most of them are distinguished by 
a peculiar mode of accentuatiou.f A piece of the Samhita 
of some length has been made known to us in text and 
translation by Aufrecht {I.St.,i. 1 21— 140); besides this, 
only some fragments have been published.’^®® 

The Brahmana-stage is but very feebly represented in , 
the Atharvaveda, viz., by the Gopatlia-Brdhmana, which, 

, in the manuscript with which I am acquainted (E. I. H., 
214.2), comprises plirva- and an iittara-portion, each con- 
taining five prapdilialms ; the MS., however, breaks off 
with the beginning of a sixtli {i.c., the eleventh) prapa- 


* Ydjnavalk3’a (i. 312) also re- 
quires that such an one be ^Yell 
versed atharvdngirase. 

+ Dots are here used instead of 
lines, and the svania stands mostly 
beside, not above, the o.hsliara. 

165 -whole text has been 

edited long since (1855-5^) 
and Whitney. The first two books 
have been translated by me in L 
Sty iv. 393-430J xiii, 129-216, 
and the nuptial formulas contained 
in the fourteenth book, together 
with a great variety of love charms 
and similar formulas from the re- 
maining books, ibid., w 204-266. 
Por the criticism of the text see 
Eoth^s tracts, Weber den Atkaimaveda 
(1856), and Dev AiJm^vavcda in 


Kashmir (1875). In the Gopatha- 
Brahmana (i. 29), and in Patamjali’s 
Mahitbhdshya (see /. St, xiii. 433 ; 
although, according to Burnell, In- 
trod. to Vahsa-Brahmana, p. sxii,, 
the South Indian MSS, omit the 
quotation from the Atharvaveda)', 
the beginning of the Samhitd is given 
otherwise than in our text, as it 
commences with i, 6, instead of i. i. 
It is similarly given by Bfiandarkar, 
Indian Antiquary, iii, 132 ; and two 
MSS. in Haug’s possession actually 
begin the text iu this manner • see 
Haug’s Brahman und die Brahma- 
nen, p. 45. — Burnell (Introd. to 
Vansa-Br., p. xxi.) dottbts whether 
the Ath. S. was commented by 
Smyrna, 



SUTRAS OF THE ATHARVAH. IS* 

fhaJtXi. In ono ,of the ParL^ishtas the -work is stated to 
iiave originally contained lOO praj}dthaJcas. The contents* 
are entirely nnkno’im to me. According to Colehrooke’s 
remarks on the subject, Atharvan is here represented as’a 
Prajapati \rho is appointed by Brahman as a Demiurge ; 
and this is, in fact, the position which he occupies in the 
Pari^ishtas and some of the Upanishads. The division of 
the year into twelve (or thirteen) months consisting cf 
360 days, and of each day into thirty muMirtas, which 
Colebrooke points out as remarkable, equally appears in 
the Bnihnianas of the Yajus, &c.^*^ 

Departing from the order hitherto followed I will add 
here what 1 have to say about the S'&tras of the Atharva- 
veda,-a3 these are the only other ^ratings which have 
reference to the Samhita, whereas the remaining parts of 
the Atharvan-literature, corresponding to the Aranyakas 
of the other Vedas, have no reference to it whatever. 

In the first place, I have to mention the Saunahiyd 
cliatur ' adhydyUcd}^^'* a kind of Prati^akhya for the 
Atharva-Samhita, in four adhydyas, which might possibly 
go back to the author of the Rik-Pratiiakhya, who is 
also mentioned in the Prati^akhya of the 'White Yajus. 
Tlie Saunakas are named in the Charanavyuha as a school 
of the Atharvan, and members of this school are re- 
peatedly mentioned in the Upanishads. The work bears 
here and there a more generally grammatical character 
than is the case with the remaining Prdti^dkhyas. ^dka- 


51. Jluller fi«t BJ%e «a eomo 
intoniiaUon as to the Oopttlia- 
Brdhmansin liis IlUtory of A. S, L , 

E * 445'“45S ! "tidnow thn work 
as been published by lldjendra Ldl.t 
Jlitra and Il.irnclnndra Vidydbhd- 
ahant in the Itihl. /nt/i'ea ( 1 S 70 - 
71 ). According to this it consists 
of eleven (if., 546) prapd^ft^lnj 
only. We do not discover m it any 
special relation to the Ath. S., apart 
from several reterenees thereto under 
different names. The contents sro 
iv nwlley, to a large extent derived 
from other sources. The first half 
is essentially of specuhtive, cos* 
. tnogontc import, and is particularly 
rich in legends, a good nutaler 


of which appear ni the same form as 
in the ^atapatha-Brdhmana, xi, xii , 
and are therefore probably simply 
copied from it. The second half 
contains a brief exposition of a 
v.inety of points connected with the 
Sranta ritual, specially adapted, as 
It seems, from the AiLar. Br. Very 
remarkable is the assumption in i. 
2 S of a dosAapflh, lord of evil {!?), 
who at the beginning of the lird- 
para (*yiiga) is supposed to hare 
acted as *ft»Mnam tkadchh,' This 
reminds us of, and doubtless rests 
ui>on, the JUra of the Buddhists. 

isob ipj,^ form of name m the 
SIS. is ; cAnt«nW^ydyiT-(t. 
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To this Sutra belong further five so-called Kallas : the 
l^akshatra-Kalpa, an astrological compendium relating to 
the lunar mansions, in fifty handihds ; the SdnU-Kalpa^ 
in twenty-five- which treats likewise of the adoi;- 
ation of the lunar mansions, i"® and contains prayers ad- 
dressed to them ; the Vitdna-Kalpa, the Samhitd-Kalpa, 
and the Abldch&ra-Kalpa The Vishnu-Piirdna and the 
Charanavyuha, to be presently mentioned, name, instead 
of the last,. the Angirasa-KailpsL. Further, seventy-four 
smaller Pari^ishtas also belong to it, mostly composed in 
slokas, and in the form of dialogues, like the Puranas. 
The contents are Grihya-subjects of various kinds; astro- 

1 ; J 4.\.- ^ -1 pQ^_ 

orre- ' 
n the 
jre is 

also a Gharana-vydka.'vrh.ich. states the number of the richas 
in the Atharva-Samhita at 12,380, that of the pary&yas 
(hymns) at 2000; but the number of the Kauiikoktdni 
jmriilshfdni only at 70. Of teachers who are mentioned the 


Gautama, Kamkayana, Ivarmagha, Pippalada, Mahaki, 
' Garga, Gargjm, Vriddhagarga, Atreya, Padmayoni, Krausli- 
tuki, We meet wdth many of these names again in the 
astrological literature proper. 

I now turn to the most characteristic part of the lite- 
rature of the Atharvan, viz., the Upanishads. "Whilst the 
Upanishads /car’ so called, of the remaining Vedas 

• all belong to the later, or even the latest, portions of these 


An account of tHe contents of 
lotli texts IS Kiven in my aecoud 
essay on tho 2?ak«liatras, pp. 390- 
393 (1S62) ; llaug in L SI., xx. 174, 
mentions an Aranyaka.Jyotwha, dif* 
fereotfrom the ^’akshatra-Kalpa, 
Haug, I e, , speaks of 72 ; 
amongst them is found a Nighantn, 
which is wanting in the Berlin JIS. 
Conip.irc the Nigama.pan^ishta of 
the White Yajns —Tests of this 


kind are quoted even in the Mahjf- 
hhishya • see 1 . St., auii. 463. 

Une of the Pariiishtas relating 
to this subject has been commnni* 
caled by me in I. St., x. 317, ff. ; it is 
the fifty-first of the series. The state- 
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Vcdar^, they at least observe a certain limit wliicli they 
never transgress, that is to say, they keep within the range 
of inquiry into the nature of the Supreme Spirit, with- 
out serving sectarian purposes. The Atharvan Upani- 
sliads.on tlie contrary, come down as far as the time of the 
Turaiias, and in their final phases they distinctly enter the 
lists in behalf of sectarian views. Tlieir number is as-yet 
undetermined. Usually only fifty-two are enumerated. 
But as among these there are several which are of 
quite modern date, I do not see why we should separate 
these fifty-two Upanisliads from the remaining similar 
tracts which, although not contained in the usual list, 
nevertheless call themselves Upanishads, or Atharvopani- 
•sliads ; more ospecia.lly as this list varies in part accord- 
ing to the different works where it is found, and as the 
inanuscrijits mix up tlmsc fifty-two with the remaining 
Upanishads indiscriminately. Indeed, with regard to the 
Upanishad literature wo have this pecujiar state of things, 
that it may extend down to very recent times, and 
consequently the number of writings to be reckoned as 
belonging to it is very considerable. Two years ago, in 
the second part of the Tndischc Studicn, I stated the num- 
ber at ninety-five, including the Upanishads contained in 
the older Vedas.’' The researches instituted by Walter 
Elliot in hlasulipatam among the Telingana Brahmans on 
this subject have, however, as Dr. Ptoer writes to me, 
yielded the result that among these Brahmans there are 


* Tina number is wrong ; it ought 
to be ninety-three. I there counted 
the Anandavalli and Bhriguvalil 
twice, first among the twenty- three 
Atharvopanishftds omitted by An- 
quetil, and then tamong the nine 
Upanishads borrowed from the other 
Vedas which are found in his work. 
The number would further have to 
be reduced to ninety-two, since I 
Cite Colebrooke’s Amritavindii and 
Anquctil’s Amritandda as distinct 
Upanishads, whereas in point of fact 
they are identical ; but then, on the 
other hand, two Upanishads identi- 
fied by me ought to he kept distinct, 
vh.f Colebrooke’s Prdndgnihotra and 
Axiquetil’s Pranou, the latter (Prana- 


vopanishad) being different from 
the former. — Tlie number now 
here finally arrived at — ninety- 
six — is obtained (l) by the addi- 
tion of six new Upanishads, viz., 
the Bhdllavi- Upanishad, the Sam- 
vartop., the second Maliopanisbad, 
and three of the Upanishads con- 
tained in the Atharvasiras (Gana. 
pati, Surya, Devi).; (2) hy^ the 
omission of two, the Rudropanishad 

and theAtharvanlya-Rudropanishad, 

which are possibly identical with 
others of those cited; and (s) ^ 
counting the Mahdndrdyanopanisbad 
as only one, whereas Colebrooke 
counts it as two. 
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123 Upanisliads actually <3::tant; and if "we include those 
YIucIi they do not possess, but -udiich are contained in my 
list just referred to, the total is raised to 147 * A list of 
these 123 is given in two of them, viz., in the IMahavdk- 
j’amuktavali and in the Muktikopanishad, and is exactly 
the same in both. According to the statement given 
above, there must be among these 123 fifty-two f in 
all which are wanting in my own list, and these include the 
two names just mentioned. — A Persian translation made 
in 1656 of fifty Upanishads is extant in Anquetil du Per- 
ron’s Latin rendering. 

If now we attempt to classify the Upanishads so 
far known, the most ancient naturally are those (i- 
12) which are found in the three older Vedas onlyj 
1 have already remarked that these never pursue sectarian 
aims, A seeming — but only a seeming — exception to this 
is the SataTvdriya ; for although the work has in fact been 
used for- sectarian purposes, it had originally quite a 
different significance, which had nothing to do with the 
misapplication of it afterwards made ; originally, indeed, it 
was not nnUpanishad at al].§ A real exception, however, 
is the &vct 6 .hataropanishad (13), wliich is in any case 
wrongly classed with the Black Yajus; it is only fiom its 
having incorporated many passages of the latter that it has 
been foisted in here. It belong to about the same rank 
and date as the Kaivalyopanishad. Kor can the J/aitrdyana- 
Upanishad (14) reasonably' claim to be ranked with the Black 


• AccoidtUg to the previous note. Since then many new names bsre 
caly 145, been brought to our knowledge by 

■* * ' the Catalogues of 3 ISS. ptjbli»hed by 

. Ilumell, Buhler, Kieibom, E 4 jendr\ 

■ Ldla Ultra, Haug {BnOiman vnd dti 

,'iUkLik.updu , aeo Journal At. O'JC. CrahmantJt, pp. 29-31), ic.jeotLat 
Ding.y 1S51, p. 607, Cl, icS mmrs at prceent I count 235 Upanisbad*, 
are d rectly cited (and of these 5S many of which, boweeer, are pn»- 
are aj alyscd tingly in Taylor’a Catt- bably identical with other*, aJi in 
toQue (lS£o) of the Oriental 3ISS. rf many cases the names alone are at 
Fori 4 b Cforyf, ii. 457 “ 474 )" Cut present known to ns.] 
to these other names hare to be , ; Namely, AiUreya, KansLltaki, 
added which are there omitted ; *ee Vdehkala, tbbdndogya, Aitamdriya, 
/. St., iii. 324-326. The alp^l«e. S.k.«hdTani or Taitt, ^aTphitnrani- 
I’cil list publiih*^ by M. Sluller in shad, Chhdra’eya (U, Tadeea, ftsra- 
Z. D. J/. G., lix. 137-15S {iS 65>, eatpLsJpa, rurusL-idlta, tii, Vn* 
briars the n urn ler up to 149 {170, had -Aran yaks. 

Lamell, Irdtan Jnrijuaty, 11. 267) § See ca this I. St , iL *4-47. 
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Ynjiis; it belongs rather, like the Sveta^Vataropanishad, only 
to the Yoga period. Still it does not, at least in the part 
known to me,i73 pursue any sectarian aim (see pp, 96-99). 

_ Apart from the two last-named Upanishads, the transi- 
tion to the Atharvopanishads is formed, on the one hand 
by those Upanishads which are found in one of the other 
three Vedas,, as well as in a somewhat modified foim in an 
Atharvan-recension, and on the other hand by those Upa- 
nishads of which the Atharvan-recension is the only one 
extant, although they may have formerly existed in the 
other Vedas as well. Of the latter we have only one 
instance, the (15, 16); of the former, 

on the contrary, there are several instances (17-20), viz., 
Kcna (from the Samaveda), Bhriguvalli, Anandavalli, and 
BrihanndrAyctna (Taitt. Ar,, viii.— ix,). 

The Atharvopanishads, which are also distinguished ex- 
ternally by the fact that they are*^ mostly composed in 
verse, may themselves be divided into three distinct' 
classes, which in their beginnings follow the earlier Upani- 
shads with about equal closeness. Those of the first class 
continue directly to investigate the nature of ja.tman, or the 
Supreme Spirit ; those of tlie second deal with the subject 
of absorption {yoga), in meditation thereon, and give the 
means whereby, and the stages in which, men may 
even in this world attain complete union with Atman; 
and lastly, those of the third class substitute for Atman 
some one of the many forms under which Siva and- 
Vishnu, the two principal gods, were in the com’se of 
time worshipped. _ . _ 

Before proceeding to discuss these three classes in their 
proper order, I have to make some observations on the 
Atharvan-recensions of those Upanishads which either 
belong at the same time to the other Vedas also, or at any 
rate originally did so. 

The Atharvan-text of the Kenopanishad, in the- first 
place, differs but very little from its Saman-text. The 
reason why this Upanishad has been incorporated into the 
Atharvan collection seems to be the fact that Uma Hai- 
mavati is here (and for the first time) mentioned, as she 


In the remaining parts also there is nothing of the kind to 'ha 
found. 
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^vas probably understood in the sense of the Siva sects. 
With the Atharvan-text both of the Anandavalli and of 
llie Bhriguvalli * * * § I am unacquainted. Of the Brihannara- 
yanop.'t also, -which corresponds to the Ndray'anfyop. of 
the Taitt. Aranyoka, only a few data are tnown to me ; 
these, however, sufficiently show that the more ancient 
and obscure forms liave here throughout been replaced 
by the corresponding later^ and regular ones.J — The two 
Kdthavallis, for the most part in metrical form, are extant 
in the Atharvan-text on]y.§ The second is nothing but a 
supplement to the first, consisting as it does almost exclu- 
sively of quotations from the Vedas, intended to substan- 
tiate more fully the doctrines there set forth The first is 
based upon a legend (see pp. 92, 93) related in the Taitt. 
Brahmana [iii. 1 1. 8]. Nachiketas, the son of Aruni,]] asks 
Death for a solution of his doubt whether man exists after 
death or not. After much reluctance, and after holding 
out enticements of all kinds, which hTachiketas witlistands, 
Death at length initiates him into the mystery of exist- 
ence. iife and death, he says, are but two different phases 
of development ; true wisdom consists in the perception of 
identity -with tlie Supreme Spirit, whereby men are ele- 
vated above life and death. Tlie exposition in this first part 
is really impressive : the diction, too, is for the most part 
antique. A few passages, "ivhich do not harmonise at all 
with the remainder, seem either to have been inserted at 
a later time, or else, on the contrary, to have been retained 


* Two lists o£ the Alharvopaiii- 
shids ia Chambera’s Collection (see 
iny Catalogae, p. after these 

tnorinWj 40), also ts-madhyatoUt 
aiid la ullarottzin {41, 42) 1 
. ' t By Colebrooke it is retkoned as 
two Upanishada. 

t Thus we have visazarja instead 
(iUya-dta-tfttja ; Ranrjdlum<ir[m in- 
stead of ’ri ; Kalydijanyai instead of 
•yandya, &c. 

§ See y. Si , ji ff, ■where the 
Tanous translations and editions are 
cited Since then this Upam’shad 
iiaa ftppe.xred in a, new edition, w ith 
i^jykara’s commentary, ia the mil. 

billed hv Dr. Koer 

I'Wa translated tUTol xv.] 


t| Two other names, winch are 
given to the father of Kachiketas, 
VIZ, AuddiUki and Vdja^ravasi, 
conflict with the ueiial^ account*. 
Vajai3ia\asa appears also in the pas- 
sage above referred to of the Tait- 
tiiiya-IlriihniaTia ; whether -\uddi- 
lakt does so likewise I am unable u> 
say. M udddJali is nanf’nff m ^bi* 
T. Br., as also the whole passage 
itself.] Benfey (in the CoUiaflcr 
Gckhte An:iiom, January iSjS, p- 
120) suggest that we tbould 
A«ddil<iki Aruni toNachiketas ; b>»t 
the incompatibility of thjtwo names 

IS not thereby removed, Anmws jjq* 

ddlaka, and AuddUaki is Arime^" 
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from a former exposition drawn up more for a -liturgical , 
purpose. Its polemics against those holding different 
opinions are very sharp and hitter. They are directed 
against tarha, “ doubt/’ by wdiich the Samkhyas and Baud- 
dhas are here probably intended. The sacredhess of the 
word om as the expression for the eternal position of things 
is very specially emphasised, a thing which has not occurred 
before in the same way. The gradation of the primeval 
principles (in iii. lo, ii) exactly corresponds to the system, 
of the deistical Yoga, whereas otherwise the exposition 
bears a purely Vedantic character. 

Of the Atharvopanishads proper the Mimdalca- and 
Upanishads (21, 22) connect themselves most 
closely with the Upanishads of the older Vedas and with 
the Vedanta doctrine ; indeed, in the Vedanta-Sutra 
of Badarayana reference is made to them quite as often 
as to these otliers. The Miindalca- Upanisliad, mostly in 
verse, and so called because it “ shears ” away, or frees 
from, all error, is very like the Kathakop. with regard 
to doctrine and style ; it has, in fact, several passages in 
common with it. At the outset it announces itself as an 
almost direct revelation of Brahman himself. For Angiras, 
who communicates it to Saunaka, has obtained it from 
Bharadvaja Satyavaha, and the latter again from Angir,* 
the pupil of Atharvan, to whom it was revealed by Brah- 


The list of the Atharvopaiii- 
phads begins, as a rule, with the 
^tundakopanishad ; and, according 
to the statements in Ndrdyapabhat- 
tVs scholium on the smaller Ath. 
Upanishads now being edited (since 
187^2) in the BihL Indica by llama- 
inaya Tarkaratna, a settled order of 
these Upanishads must still- have 
been in existence in the time of 
Narayanabhatta, since he denotes 
the individual Upanishads a^, c.f/., 
the seventh, the eighth, &c., reckon- 
ing from the Mundaka. This order 
is occasionally ascribed by him to 
the Saunaka-school. Compare as to 
this the remarks of Colebrooke, Misc, 
i. 93, according to winch the 
first fifteen Upanishads only would 
belong to the Sauuaklyas, and the 


following Up. to other ^akhds. But 
Ndrayana, with whom*, as regards 
the order of the first twenty-eight 
names, Colebrooke agrees in the 
main (from this point their state- 
ments differ) , also quotes the Batina- 
kagvanthavistara for the Brahina- 
vindu No. i8, and the Hikhii 
Saunakavartiid for the Atmopani- 
shad No. 28, as authority for these 
numbers, or places, of the two Up- 
anishads. The Gopdlatdpaui, how- 
ever, is marked by him as the forty- 
sixth ^ At/iarva-Pai2:f2^aIc/ and the 
Yasudevopanishad as the forty-ninth 
^ hsliiidragranthaganc E see lldjen- 
dra Ldia Mitra, Notices of Sanskrit 
MSS,, i. 18 (1870). 

* Angir is a name which occurs 
nowhere else. 
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man himself. Shortly after\\’ards, Yedic literature is op- 
posed, as the inferior science, to speculation. The former 
IS stated to consist of the four Vedas, and of the six 
Vedaugas, 'whicli ate singly enumerated. Some manu- 
scripts here insert mention of the^ itihina-pv.rdiyi-nydya- 
onivuiMd-dlutrnxaid^tTdni ; hut this is evidently a later 
addition. Such additions are also found in other passages 
of this Upanishad in the manuscripts. This enumeration 
(here occurring for the first time) of the different Yedaugas 
h of itself sufficient to shovr tuat at that time the rvhole 
material of the Vedas had been systematically digested, 
aud that out of it a new literature had arisen, which no 
longer belongs to the Vedic, hut to the following period. 
We may further conclude from the mention of the Tieta 
in the course of the work that the Yuga-systera also had 
already attained its final form. On the other hand, we 
here find the words MH (the dark one) and iardli (the 
terrible one) still reckoned among the seven tongues of 
fire, whereas in the time of the dramatic poet Bhavahhuti 
^ighth century a..d ) they are names of Durga — the wife of 

ho under these 
oTship. Since 

, ■ ^ • the transition 

from the former meaning to the latter, the Mundahop. 
must he separated by a very wide interval from the date 
of Bhavahhuti,— a conclusion which follows besides from 
the ciicumstance that it is on several occasions turned to 
account in the Vedanta-Sutra, and that it has been com- 
mented by twamkara. — The Prainopamshad^in prose, seems 
to he borrowed from an Atharva-Brdhm ana, viz, that of 
the PippaUida-school> It contains the instruction by 
Iippalada of six different teachers, amongst whom the 

to the 
idaihhi 
nirse of 


* la the colophons, at least, it i« 
once 80 described } by Saipkara, too. 
*t the Wginning of hw cowmen tarv, 
ft w called Inf/tmana, although thb 
jitoTM 11111 little, ginee vritln him at 
tbe upatiiabads he comments j»a«j 
M truu and tniAmanct. — *1116 Bami 


Pippaldda is probably to be inteeil 


ZO. 
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the work Hiranyanabha, a prince of the Ko^alas, is also 
p.entioned, — the same^ doubtless who is specially extolled 
in the Puranas. As in the Mundakopan., so here also some 
interpolated words are found which betray themselves as 
such by the fact that they are passed over by Samkara in 
his commentary. They refer to Atharvan himself and to 
the half mdtrd (mora), to which the word owi;here appear- 
ing in its full glory, is entitled in addition to its three morse 
(a, %(,, m), and are evidently a later addition by some one 
who did not like to miss the mention of these two subjects 
in an Atharvopanishad, as in these they otherwise invari- 
ably occur. Both Mundaka and Pra^na have heen several 
times edited and translated, see I. St., i. 280, if., 439, If., 
again recently by Dr.^Eoer in vol. viii. of the Bihliotlicca 
Indica together with Samkara’s commentary. — The name 
of Pippalada is borne by another Upanishad, the Garhha- 
VpanisJiad (23), which I add here for this reason, although 
in other respects this is not quite its proper place. Its 
contents differ from those of all the other Upanishads, and 
relate to the human body, to its formation as embryo and the 
various parts of which it is composed, and the number and 
weight of these. The whole is a commentary on a tri- 
slihibh strophe prefixed to it, the words of which are passed 
in review singly and further remarks then subjoined. The 
mention of the names of the seven musical notes of the 
present day, as well as of the weights now in use (which 
are found besides in Varaha Mihira), brings us to a toler- 
ably modern date ; so also the use of Devadatta in .the 
sense of Cams. A few passages in which, among other 
things, mention is made, for instance, of Earayana • as 
Supreme Lord, and of the Samkhya and Yoga as the 
means of attaining knowledge of him, reappear in the 
fourteenth book — -a supplementary one — of Yaska’s -Nir- 
ukti. Whether Samkara expounded this Upanishad is 
as yet uncertain. It is translated in hid. Stud., ii. 65- 
— In the JBrahmopanishad also (24), Pippalada ap- 
pears, here with the title ihagavdn Angirds ; he is thus 
identified with the latter, as the authority for the particular 

i^oer’s translation is published 1872 in his introduction described 
iuvol. XV. of the j 8 i 5 l. Indt'ca (1853). as 'paiichahkandd ’shtamdn {re,ad 

Edited with Ndrdyana’s com- °mi!) , Munddt Paippaldddhhidkd 
mentary in the Bibliotheca Indica, ■ tathd. 
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docuim here tangbt vrhich lie imparts to Samiaka 
akl exactly as is fhe case in the Jtuij^akopamshad. 
There is, for the rest, a considerable difference betiveen 
this Upanishadi” and the lilundaka and P^naj it be- 
loinrs more to the Yoga-Upanishads properly so called. 
It consists of two sections: the first, wliich ism prose, 
treats^ in the first place, of the majesty of Atman j and 
later on, in its last portion, it alleges Brahman, Yishniii 
Kttdra, and Akshara to be the four pfldas (feet) of the 
nifvdnarti Irahma; the first eleven of the nmeteen verses 
of the second section discuss the subject of the Yogin 
being allowed to lay aside his yajnopanta, or sacred thread, 
he Stands in the most intimate relation to the si'dm, or 


SvetaSvataTOpamsuau, " 

nishads, and again describe the majesty of the One. — The 
MvbnddJ^yopani&had (25-28) is reckoned as consisting of 
four XJpanishads, but only the prose portion of the first of 
these, which treats of the three and a half mdtrm of the 
word om, is to be looked upon as the real Mdndukyopani- 
sliad, aU the rest is the work of Gaudapada,* whose pupil 
Govindawas the teacher of Samkara; it dates thereforfi 
from about the seventh century a,©. Similarly, there are 
two works by Samkara himself specified among the Upa> 
imhads, viz., the AptavajTos'kM (29), in prose, and the 
Trijiuri (30), likewise in prose ; both composed in a Ve- 
danta sense. The former treats at the outset of what 
wakes a Erdhmaria a .ffrd^.?nana ; it is not jdti (birth), 
mrjio: (colour), pdnditya (learning) j but the Bralmaviil 
(he who knows Brahmati) is alone a BrdlmanaA Then 
It passes to the different definitions of mhU (liberation). 


* ^ coma, 

in SAl Ind, 1S73 j m the introduc- 
tion fleaetihed as tlaiutklhandd. 
UMamt; the two sections of the 
text seem to hsve lieen transpujeil 

iDBomecfthe jrsS. ■ 

• M such, it ijM been commented 

on oySsto^'tra under the 
Mftn. For rartieuJwssee/. 
loo-to^. inoer has published the 


entire JHn^iikyop.'iniabad t^-gether 
^ U!i ^mtara’s comm in BvhL 
Tol viii., also a translation of sect. 
J in Tol. XT.} 

1" Tills portion has been used by 
a Buddhist (.Airagb/wha), almost 
literally, against the system of caste 
in general, in the tract of the Mfue 
title which ii eiueii by Gitdesneister, 
S., Prsef. p. yi, not ; tn also 
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stating tlie only correct one to be tbe perception of tlie 
onei^ss ofjwa (the individual soul) and pammeham (the 
7ul-Soul), and lastly, distinctly rejecting all sects, it ex- 
pounds the tv"o highly important words tat (the Absolute); 
and tvam (the Objective). The Tripuri treats of the rela- 
tion of Atman to the world, and stands as fourth pralcaram 
in -a series of seven little Vedanta writings attributed to 
Sartikara.^"'^ Tire Sarvopanislmtsdropanisliad (3 1), in prose,' 
may be considered as a kind of catechism of these doctrines; 
its purpose is to answer several queries prefixed to it as an 
introduction.i^*^ The same is the case with the Nirdlatn- 
hojKtnishad (32),^®° w^hich, however, exhibits essentially 
the Yoga standpoint. The Atmopanislmd (33), in prose, 
contains an inquiry by Afigiras into the three factors 
(puruslMs), the body, the soul, and the All-Soul.-'" The 
ArdoiapnihotrojKcnishad (34), in prose, points out the rela- 
tion of the parts and functions of the body to those of the 
sacrifice, whence by implication it follows that the latter 
is unnecessary. At its conclusion it promises to him who 
reads this TJpanishad the same reward as he receives 
who expires iu Varanasi, viz., deliverance from transmigra- 
tion.^®’- The ArsMlwpanisliad (? 35) contains a dialogue 
on the nature of Atman between Visvamitra, Jamadagni, 
Bharadvaja, Gautama, and Vasishtha, the last of whom,- 
aiipealing to the opinion of “K’hak” (? another -MS. in, 
Anquetil has “ Kapl” = Kapila ?), obtains the assent of the 
others.’®’ ^ 


Burnouf, Introd. ci U Hist, dii Buddh. 
Ind., p. 215. [Text and translation 
see now in my essay Die Vajvasuc/d 
dcs Ahaf/Jwsha (r86o). By Haag, 
Brdliman rind die BrahnianeUy p. 29, 
the Upanishad is described as sdma^ 
rcdoM.'l 

178 See my Catalogue of the Berlin 

p. 180. By Riijendra Lala 
Mitra, however (jYoiiCfS of Banskrit 
MBS., i. 10, II), a different text is 
cited as the irinuiclihamJcavckJidri/a- 
Tlrnchitd {ripnryupamshad. 

179 See L St, i. 301 ; edited with 
Harayana's comm, in BihL Ind. 1874; 
described iu the introd. as Taittiri- 
yalcc ) sar'vopanisliaddm sdrah sapta- 
innk cliaturdak (! ?). 


See Rajendra Ldia I^Iitra, ii. 95. 
Taylor, Catalogue of Oriental MSB. 
of the College Fo7*t Si, George, ii. 
462. 

" Translated in I. St, ii. $ 6 , 57 * 
[Text and Ndrayana’s comm, in Bill. 
Jnd. 1873; described in the introd. as 
Icliandaimydnvitd ^ \ ash idvinsl gran* 
thasarnglie kiMd Saunalcavartitd.} 

Text and Nai-dyana's comm, in 
Bill. Ind. 1873; described in tlie 
introd. as ehddciil Bdunakiyc ; Beo 
'J’ayior, ii, 472. Rajendra L. M. 1. 
49. Burnell, CaUdoyuc, p. 63. 

1S2 See /. St., is. 48752. Tlie 
name of the Upanishad is not yet 
ceitain. 
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regarded as suppleTnents to the Aranyaka of the Black 
'Yajus, as the Jabalopanishad is to that of the White 
Yajas. The Bli&llavi-Upanisliad (41) also belongs to. this 
class, to judge by quotations from it, and so does the 
SamvartasTuti (42) ; similarly the Samni/dsopamshad (43) 
wa.d th.Q Paramahansopanishad (44), both in prose.* The 
Sansopanisliad (45) I have not yet met ■with; but from 
its name it probably also belongs to this place.^®® The 
A^ramopanishad (46), in prose, gives a classification of 
the four Indian orders — the BraWacharins, ( 3 rihasthas, 
Yanaprasthas, and Parivrajakas. . It is even quoted by 
Samkara, and the names applied in it to the several classes 
are now obsolete. The ^rimaddattopanisliad (47) consists 
of twelve ilokas put into the mouth of one of these reli- 
gious mendicants, and uniformly concluding with the 
refrain: tasyd 'ham panchamdsramam, “1 am his, i.e., 
hrahmaoi’s, fifth A&rama!' Apart from the two IJpanishads 
already mentioned, the Mandiikya and the Taraka, the 
investigation of the sacred word om is principally con- 
ducted in the Afharva^ikhd (48), in prose (explained by 
Sarnkara), in which instruction is given on tliis subject by 
Atharvan to Pippalada, Sanatkumara, and Angiras;t 
further, in the Brahmavidyd (49), in thirteen slokas, now 
and then quoted by Bainkara ; j; and lastly, in the BaunaJca 


edited in Blhl, Ind, (1873), with. 

coin'mentary ; although 
under the name Kantha®, it is clear 
from ITdrdv ana’s words in his intro- 
duction, Yajurvede tu CharaJcd dvd- 
daiai ^shd kantIuUrayah ( !) | samnyd^ 
sopanishattxdyd chatuhkhandd krita{l) 
irutih 1) that this mode of spelling 
here, as well as in Bumeirs Cata- 
logxie, p. 60, is a mere mistake, and 
that Ndrdyana himself C(mnected 
the Upanishad with the Kathas ; see 
also Biibler, Catalogue 0/ MSS, from 
Guj., i. 58,] 

* The Pax'araalianzop^anxsliad is 
translated In L SL, ii., 173-176, 
[Text with Ndr/s comm, in Bill, 
Ind,, 1874; described in the introd. as 
trilchandd Hharva^iJehare cltairdritl* 
iaiiamt. — The Samnydsopanishad, 
too, is printed iMd., 1872 ; we there 
find a direct reference made to four 


anuvdhas of the Ath, S. (xviii.) ; 
their text is therefore given by the 
editor in the scholium, and that in 
a double form acc. to two MSS, (pp. 
1 3 1- 1 75) ; see also Bdjendra L. M. 
i, S4, Taylor, ii. 469.] 

185 Text and Ndr.’s comm. in,J&f 5 ?, 
Ind,, 1874 ; described in the introd. 
as ashtairiMattami ) dtharvane, 'By 
Tldjendraldl,^ i. 90, a coram. by 
^aipkardnanda is specified ; see be- 
sides Burnell, p. 65. 

t See /. St., ii. 55. — Here, there- 
fore, Tve have Pippaldda andAugiras 
appearing side by side (see above, 
p, 160), [Text and Kdr.’s comm, 
in Bihl, Ind,, 1873; described in 
the introd. as sdptami mxxnddt^ 

J Translated in I, St,f ii. 58. 
[Text and Ndr.’s comm, in BBfl, 
Ind., 1873.3 
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(50) and the Pranava (51), These two are found in 
Anquetil The various stages of gradual absorp- 

tion into Atman form the contents of the following 
TJpanishads (52-59): Hansandda (in prose), Kshurikd 
(24 Hohas), NddaviTidit (20 ilokas), BraJimavindii (22 
“ ' ’ ' ' ^28 ilolcas; 

. • ' . kas), Yoga- 

while the 

majesty of Atman himself is depicted in the Chdlikd 
(60, in 21 Slokas) and Tejovindn (61, in 14 ilokas )', * in the 
former direct reference is repeatedly made to the doctrine 
of the Atharvans. The range of ideas and the style are 
quite identical in all the Upanishads just enumerated. 
The latter frequently suffers from great obscurity, partly 
because there occur distinct grammatical inaccuracies, 
partly because the construction is often very broken and 
without unity. Jfany verses recur in several of them; 
many again are borrowed from the ^vetdlvataropanishad 
or Ifaitrayanopanisliad. Contempt for caste as well as 
for writing (grantha) is a trait which appears again and 
again in almost all these Upanishads, and one might 
therefore be inclined to regard them as directly Buddhistic, 
■were they not entirely free from all Buddhistic dogma. 
This agreement is to be explained simply by the fact that 
Buddhism itself must be considered as having been origi- 
nally only a form of the Sdmkhya-doctrine. 

The sectarian Upanishads have been set down as form- 
ing the third class. They substitute for Atman one of the 
forms .of Vishnu or ^iva, the earlier ones following the 
Yoga-doctrine most closely, whilst in those of a modem 
date the personal clement of the respective deities comes 

See 7. is. 52-53 and 49- y.mCa comtn. (1S72-73). «cep- 
52; tlie Pr0naropanU\ad is men- titi'j the /^arii'TjMfrfa/.OTitVAad, which, 
tioned by Tay!or, 11. 328 howecer, seems to he identical with 

• For the IlanxaitAda, see 7 , St.^ the 77aa*i7>aBi'j^a<f printed \lid. 
i. 385-387; the Kshwxhi is trana- In the Introductions to the cotnm. 
i.» « I . . — C 7 iH/iIrf ii descrihed a« paili'fiatnt j 

■ , Btvfimavindu as asfi((td<xH Sjuna- 

. , Lnffranthaeistare ; Dhydtiarindv. as 


IX. 23-25; lilt, IX. 10-21, An 
these Ut'anUhnda are now piihltslied ■ 

In the PtbliothKa Jndica with Kird. ^ • ./j. 
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more and more into tlie foreground. A special charac-^ 
teristic of this class are the unmeasured promises usually 
held out at the close of the work to him who reads and 
studies it, as also the quotation and veneration of sacred 
formulas containing the name of the particular deity. 

First, as regards the Upanishads of the Fis/Mi^i-sects, — 
the oldest form under which Vishnu is worshipped is 
Ndrayana. We find^ this name for the first time in the 
second part of the Satapatha-Brahmana-, where, however, 
it is not in any way connected with Vishnu; it rather 
stands, as at the commencement of Manu and the Vishnu- 
Purana, in tlie sense of Brahman (mascuL). This is also 
tlie case in the. jSTarajmni'yopanishad of the Taittiriya- 
Aranyaka, and in its Atharvan-recension as BiBiannara- 
yanopanisJiad, although in the latter lie is at least called 
Hari, and in one passage brought into direct relation to 
Vasudeva and Vishnu. It is in the Mahd-UpaivisJmd 
(62), — a prose tract, which* in its fii’st part contains 
the emanation of the universe from IsTdrayaiia, and in its 
second a paraphrase of the principal passage of the hlara- 
yaniyopanishad, — thatiSTarayana first distinctly ajDpears as 
the representative of Vishnu, since Sulapani (Siva) and 
Brahman proceed from him, and Vishnu is not mentioned at 
all. In tlie Ndrdyanopanisliad (64, in prose),^^! on the 
contrary, Vishnu also emanates from him, exactly as in the 
Harayana section t of the tivelfth book of the Malia-Bha- 
rata (a book which in other respects also is of special sig- 
nificance in relation to the Samkhya- and Yoga-doctrines). 
The sacred formula here taught is : om namo Ndrdyandya. 
There exists of this Upanishad another, probably a later, 
recension Avhich forms part of the Atharva^iras to be men-, 
tioned hereafter, and in which Devaklputra JIadhusudana 
is mentioned as particularly hrahmanya, pious, as is also 
the case in t\xQ Atmaprahodlia-Uyianisliad (65), which like- 


Translated in 7 . St, ii. 5-8 [see 
also Taylor, ii, 46S, Rdjendra L. M. 
i. 25] ; besides it there must have 
existed another Malid'Upan, (63), 
which is cited by the adherents of the 
Madhava sect as a warrant for their 
belief in a personal soul of the uni- 
vex'se, distinct from the soul of man, 


See also Edjendra L. jVI. i. 12, 
91 (comm, by Sumkardnandab 
+ At the time of the (last?) ar- 
rangement of the present text of the 
Mahd - Bbdrata, N drayana worship 
must have been particularly flourish- 
ing. 
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wise celebiatcs Kdiviyana as the Supreme see I. 

Ft , ii. S, 9. He (Narayaiia) is naniecl, besides, in the 
same quality in the Garbhopanishad fin a passage re- 
curring in the Kirukti, xiv.) and in the ^dkalyopani&had. 

The second form under which we find Vishnu wor- 
shipped is Krisinha. The earliest mention of him hitlierto 
known appears in the Taitt. Ar, x. i. 8 (in the Ndrdyaiu- 
yop), under the name of Hdrasmha, and with the epithets 
.vajranaliha and WcslLtiadamlitm, The only Upanishad in 
■which he is worshipped 13 the JFrisinhatdpaniyopanishad 
(in prose). It is relatively of considerable e.Ktent, and 
is also counted as six separate Upanisiiads (66-71), as it 
consists of two parts/ the first of winch is m turn subdi- 
^idcd into five distinct Upaiiishads. The first part treats 
of the Anushtubh-formula •}" sacred to Nrisiuha, the man- 
trardja ndrasihlia dnuslituhha, with which the most won- 
drous tricks are played ; wherein we have to recognise the 
first beginnings of the later Mdldmantras with their Tan- 
tra-ceremonial. A great portion of the Hldndukyopanishad 
is incorporated into it, and the existence also of the Athar- 
valikha is presupposed, as it is directly quoted. The 
^contents of the second part are of a more speculative 
'’character; but in respect of mystical trifimg it docs not 
yield to the fiist part. In both, the triad — Biahraan, 
Vishnu, and ^iva — is repeatedly mentioned. As regards 
language, the expression huddha for the supreme Atman, 
uhich occurs (along with mtija, iuddlta, satya, mukta, <tc,) 
in the second part, is of peculiar interest ; and the expres- 
sion is still retained in Gaudapada and S.imkara; originally 
it belongs evidently to the Samkhya school (see above, pp. 
27,129). 

Tins Upanishad has been interpreted by Gaudapada 
and ^arnkara; and in addition to much that is quite 
modern, it presents a great deal that is ancient. It pro- 
bably dates from about the fourth century A.D., as at that 


1** See 8l»o r.tj«ndra L. 31., iit. ■ ’ ' 

36; T.ijlor, ii 328. » 

* The aboAC-inentioned lists of • 

Cpinislud# in the Chambers collee- 
lion admU Vi HadhyaUipini also [see ■ 
nij Catalogue, p. 95]. ■ * 

’+ It runs tiyraT* riram „„ , _! .*. 
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time the ITrisihlia worship flourished on the western coast 
of India, wiiile otJierwise we find no traces of 

The Bdmatdpamyopanishad (72, 73), in which Earaa is 
worsliippedsUS tlie Supreme God, shows a great resemblance 
to the Hrisinhatapamyop., especially in its second part. 
This second part, which is in prose, is, properly speaking, 
nothing but a collection of pieces from the Tarakopanishad, 
Mandukyopanishad, Jabalopanishad, and Hrisinhopani- 
shad, naturally with the necessary alterations. Yajeft-- 
valkya here appears as the proclaimer of the divine glory 
of Eama. A London MS. adds at the close^a long passage 
which is unknown to the commentator AnandavanU (a 
native of the town Kundina). The crowning touch of the 
sectarian element in this Upanishad ps found in the cir- 
cumstance tiiat Eama is implored by Siva (Samkara) him- 
self to spare those a second birth who die in Manikarnika 
or in the Gafiga generally, the two principal seats of the 
Siva worsliip. The first part, in ninety-five sloJcas, contains 
at the beginning a short sketch of Eama’s life, which bears 
a great similarity to that at the beginning of the Adhyat- 
maramayana,(in the Brahmanda-Purana). The lliantraraja 
is next taught by the help of a mystical alphabet, sped-, 
ally invented for the purpose.* This Upanishad evidently 
belongs to the school of Eamanuja, possibly to Eamanuja 
himself, consequently its earliest date would be the 
eleventh century 

Under the names Vishnu, Purushottama, and Vasudeva, 
Vishnu is mentioned as the supreme Atman in several 


See text and translation of this 
Upanishad in L Sf-.^ ix. 53-173 ; and 
specially on the chronological ques- 
tion, pp. 62, 63. In the BibL In- 
dica also, this Upanishad has been 
published by Rdmamnya Tarknratna 
(1870-71), with Samkara’s commen- 
tary (it is, however, doubtful whe- 
ther the comment.ary on the second 
part belongs to Saipkara), together 
with the small {N^drasinka) shatchah- 
ropanishad and Nardy ana’s comm, 
on it,. 

The Udrasihha- and a Ydraha- 
Mantra are also mentioned. 

See text and translation in my 
essay Die lidma - Tdpo-niya • Upani- 


shad (TS64) ; text and l^'dra3\’s 
comm, in Bibl. hid, also (1873) ; iu 
the introductions the two sectionsare 
called panchatriniaiiaina and shat- 
tidnsa respectively. The time of 
composition is probably even later 
than above supposed. In the first 
place, according to I^risinha’s state- 
ments in his Brnrityavtliasdra (see 
Aufrecht, Catalogiis, pp. 285^, 286^), 
Eamdnuja flourished as late as the 
twelfth century {sahe 1049 = a.d. 
1127). But further, the Rdmatdpant 
displays still closer relations to Ramd- 
nanda, who is supposed to have lived 
towards the end of the fourteenth 
century; see my essay, p. 382. 
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Upauishad has been expounded by Samkara. Under tire 
same title, “ head of Atharvan,” — a name that is also borne 
by.Braliman himself, although in a different relation, — 
there exists a second Upahishad, itself a conglomeration of 
fire different Upauishads referring to the fire principal 
deities, Ganapati (79), Uarayana, Eudra, Siirya (So), and 
De\n (8 1 ).■•'■ Its Uarayana-portion is a later recension of 
the Uarayanopanishad (64, see abore, p. 166), and the 
Itudra-portion folloArs the first chapter of the Atharra^iras 
jn’ojrer. All fire hare been translated by Vans Kennedy, 
In the Maha-Bharata (i. 2882), and the Code of Vishnu, 
Avhere the Atharrasiras is mentioned along with the Bhd- 
runddni sdmd7ii, and in Vishnu also, where it appears beside 
the Satanidriya (as the principal means of expiation), the 
reference probably is to the Upanishad explained by Sam- 
kara (?). — The Rudrop.oxid Aihao'vaiiiya-Budrop. are knoAvn 
to me only through the Catalogue of the India Office Library. 
Possibly they are identical with those already named ; I 
therefore exclude them from my list. The Mrityulahgli- 
anopanislmd (82)+ is quite modern, and with it is wor- 


the Kaivalyopanishad printed in 
Bihl, JncLj 1S74; the first commen- 
tary is that of Nard3"tin i ; the second 
is described by the editor as tliat of 
Samkara, in the colopiion ns that of 
Sanikarananda ; itfoilo\vs, liowever, 
from Rajnidra Ldla Mitni’s Caia- 
lojuc^ i. 32, that it is different from 
tiie com men tars' written by the lat- 
ter ; and according* to the same 
authority, ii. 247, it is identical 
rather witli thatot Yid\’dranya. In 
dSTanlyani’s introdnciion this Upa- 
nisiiad IS described (exactly like the 
Jabillop. 1 ) as ehachatvdnns'fttamt. 
The Slras- or Upani- 

shad is likewise ]>rinted in BibL 
Jnd. {1872), with Nard3’nna’s comm., 
which describes it ns rudrddhydyali 
saptahhmi dak. See a 1 so Raj en d ral . , 
i. 32 (comm, by Samkardnunda), 
48.] 

* See 7 . SL,u. 53, and Vans Ken- 
n*ed3% Researches into the Nature and 
Affin ity of Hindu an d ^ncien tM yth 0- 
P* 442 » rJ'aylor, ii. 469- 
471. By IMjendral., i. 6r, a Gdna- 


patyapui'vatdpaniyopanisliad is men- 
tioned ; by JBiihler, Cat, of MSS, 
from Gaj,^ i. *Jo, a Ganapatipurvatd-^ 
pint and a Ganf^iatdpini ^ and by 
Kielhorn./S'ans/jrfi MSS. in theSouth- 
evn Division of the Bombay Pres, 
(1S69), p. 14, a GanapatipnnDatd- 
p>aniyopanishad.'] - * 

+ So we have probably to nnder- 
statid AnquetiPs Amrat Lanhoxd, 
since he Ims also another form, Mrat 
Lanhonn ; instead of, id est ^halitns 
morliSj we ought to read ^ salitiis 
mortis J [See now 1 . St., ix. 21-23 ; 
according to this it is doubtful whe- 
ther the name ought not to be writ- 
ten Mrityuldhgi'da (?). An Upanishad 
named Mrityidahgliana is mentioned 
by Biihler, Cat, of MSS, from Guj., 
i. 120 : a Mrdyuldngula, however, 
appears as 82(1 Upanishad in the 
Catalogue of Pandit IMdhdkrishna’s 
library^ ‘Finally, Burnell, in pub- 
lishing the text in the hxdian Anty 
qnari/f ii, 266, gives the form MriU 
yiddhgala,'] 
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'tliily associated ^\^Kal&gnini.dYOipani&liad (83),^^^ iu prose, 
of whicli tliere are no less than three difTerent recensions, 
one of ■which belongs to the Kandike^vara-ITpapurdna. 
The Tryj^urofamshad (84) also appears from its name~ 
otherwise it is unkno-wn to me — to belong to this divi- 
sion it has been interpreted by Bhatta Bhaskara 
Jlilra. The Shando^anishad (85), in fifteen Mohaa, is also 
Siva-itic (iilcewise the Amritanddopanishad). The ado- 
ration of i^iva’s spouse, his iSakt], — the origin of "vvljich may 
be traced back to the Kenopanishad and the Xarayaniyo- 
panishad, — is the subject of the Sundaritdpanvjopanishad 
(known to me by name only), in five parts (86-90), as -well 
as of the Dcvi~Upanishad (79), which has already been 
mentioned. The Kaulopanishad (91), in prose, also be- 
longs to a iSdkta sectaiy * 

Lastly, a few Upanishads (92-95) have to be mentioned, 
which are known to me only by their names, names which 
do not enable us to dra’W any conclusion as to their con- 
tents, viz., the Pir^dopanishad, Jdilariihopanisliad (Cole- 
brooke lias Kilamdra), Faingalopanishad, and Barsano- 
mnishad}^ The Garudopanisliad (96), of which I know' 
two totally difTerent texts, celebrates the serpent-destroyer 
Garuda,+ and is not wdthout some antiquarian interest. 


It treats specially of the frt- 
pundravidhi i sec 'lajlor, 1. 461; 
JUjendr., j, jp ; JlurnelJ, p. 6j. 

* See on 11 Taylor, 11. 470 j Bur- 
nell, p. C2, 

“IdcntiHes Siva with Vishnu, 
and teaches the doctrines of the 
Advaita Bchool." Tat lor, il. 467 ; 
llurncll, p. 65. 

* In the 'J'ejoTindu (61) also, 
ImAman is described as dnata, ijm- 
I'inta, rdUn. 

The Ptndop. and the Ndarud- 
rop . — tlii-f is jta proper name — are 
iiowr printed m Jiibl, Jnd. (1873), 
with KdrdTanVacomm.; the former, 
which treats of tiie jpinrfa* to the 
IS described by Kdriyapa as 


taptariniattpdrant, tiie latter as s'lo- 
dasl; it IS addressed to Iludrafsee 
also ridjendrah, i 51), and consists 
only of verses, which closely follow 
those contained in VJJ, S, xvi. On 
the Paifigalop and Dariinop., tec 
Taylor, ii. 

t As IS done m the Kdrdnan^yo- 
panithad also, .and more especially 


if , XIV, 1, 11 — A lie utnuuoyauuuan 
13 now printed In Bill. Jnd. (1874), 
with Jidrdyana’s eommentary; in 
the in I reduction it is described as 
c/talutdiairdriiUatlaeif 2 
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SECOND PERIOD, 

SANSKRIT LITERATURE. 


HmKG tliu<5 followed the first period of Indian literature, 
in its several divisions, down to its close, we now turn to 
its second period, the so-called Sanskrit literature. Here, 
however, as our time is limited, we cannot enter so much 
into detail as we have hitherto done, and we must there* 
fore content ourselves with a general survey. In the case 
of the Yedic literature, details were especially essential, 
both because no full account of it had yet been given, and 
because the various works still lie, for tbe most part, shut 
up in the. manuscripts ; whereas the Sanskrit literature 
has already been repeatedly handled, partially at least, and 
the pnncipal works belonging to it are generally accessible. 

. Our first task, naturally, is to fix the distinction between 
the second period and the first. This is, in part, one of 
age, in part, one of subject-matter. The former distinction 


13 marked by the language and by direct data ; the latter 
by the nature of the subject-matter itself, as well as by 
tbe method of treating it. 

As regards the language, in the first place, in so far as 
it grounds a dhtinction m point of age between the two 
periods of Indian literature, its special characteristic-s in 
the second period, although^ apparently slight, are yet, in 
reality, so significant that it appropriately furnishes the 
name for the period ; whereas the earlier one receives its 
designation from the works composinct it 
Among the various dialects of tlie different Indo-Arjmn 
of time been 

i immigration into India, as the natural 

result of their intermingling m their new homes, and of 
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ment between, the two growing more and more marked, as 
the popular dialect in its turn underwent further develop- 
ment. This took place mainly under the influence of 
those aborjginjU inhabitants 'who had been received into 
the Brahmanic community ; who, it is true, little by little 
exchanged their own language for that of their conquerors, 
but not without importing into the latter a large number 
of new words and of phonetic changes, and, in particular, 
very materially raodifjing the pronunciation. This last 
was all the more necessary, as the numerous accumulations 
of consonants in the Aryan MdsM presented exceeding 
difficulties to the natives; and it was all the easier, as 
there had e'lddently prevailed within the language itself 
from an early period a tendency to clear away these trouble- 
some encumbrances of speech, — a tendency to which, in- 
deed, the study of grammar imposed a limit, so far as the 
educated portion of the Aryans was concerned, but which 
certainly maintained itself, and by the very nature of the 
case continued to spread amongst the people at large. 
This tendency was naturally furthered by the native inhabi- 
tants, particularly as they acquired the language not from 
those who were conversant with grammar, hut from inter- 
course and association with the general body of tlie people. 
In this way’’ ' ” ■ ' 

ing directly ' 

from it mai ^ ^ - 


* And tbereforo specially so called 
dewn even to modem times ; where- 
as the grammatically refined Ihdshd 
afterwards lost this title, and sub- 
stituted for it the name Samlfita- 
fiAdsAd, ‘the cultivated speech.* 
The name Prttlptfa-tAdaAd, which 
was at the same time applied to the 
popular dialects, is derived from the 
word fralfili, ‘nature,’ ‘origin,* 


then that of ‘ordinary,’ ' communu,’ 
* vulgaris^ and lastly, that of ‘pro- 


ceeding in common from.’ The term 
directly opposed to it is not iam- 
sf nTa, but ratln(a ,* see, t g , Ath. 
Pari^,4g. r,"romdnpiInaiwrydlAy<f- 
sydmaA prdlfita ye cha tailfitdfi."} 
The earliest instances as yet known 
of the name SaijitlfU as & designa- 
tion of the language occur in the 
Jlfichhakatl (p. 44 2, ed, Stenelcr), 
and in Vardha-Mibira's Ilphat-Saip- 
hiti, S5. 3. The following passages 


fuipjlfda, but does not use it in 
this sense ; though the Figiniyd- 
Sikshi does so employ it {r. 3), in 
contradistinction to pnilfita. 


it 
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cvpr considerable were the external modifications •which It 
underwent. 

The second period of Indian literature, then, commences 
with the epoch -when the separation of the language of 
the educated classes — of the written language — from tho 
popular dialects was an accomplished fact. It is in the 
former alone that the literature is presented to us. Not 
till after tho lapse of time did the vernaculars also in their 
turn produce literatures of their own, — in the first instance 
under tho influence of the Buddhist religion, which ad- 
dressed itself to the people as such, and w’hose scriptures 
and records, therefore, were originally, as for the most part 
they still are, composed in the popular idiom. The epoch 
in question cannot at present he precisely determined; 
yet we may with reasonable certainty infer the existence 
of the written language also, at a time when we are in a 
position, to point to the existence of popular dialects ; and 
■with respect to these we possess historical evidence of a 
rare order, in those roek-inacripUons, of identical purport, 
which have been discovered at Girnar in the Gujarat 
peninsula, at Dhauli in Orissa, and at Kapur di in 

Kabul. ^ 

Lassen, rt 

who reig , 

recent investigations on the subject — by Wilson, in tho 
"Journal of the Eoyal Asiatic Society," xii., 1850 (p. 95 of 
tho separate impression) — they were engraved " at some 
period subsequent to B.c. 205,"* and are are still, there- 
fore, of uncertain date. However this question may bo 
settled, it in any case results with tolerablo certainty 


•** Tits nirae o-u!;ht probablj to 
be wriUea Kapxrdif^rii See ny 
paper on the Jjalruipjaya llitbitmya, 
p. I iS. In these inscriptionB, more- 
orcr, we have a text, similar m pur- 


ran ISvddhitl 

(1875, particularly p. 32 ff., 45 ff). 


* And that not mucb later; as is 
vouched for by the names of the 
Greet kings therein mentioned—- 
Alexander, Anligonus, Slagas, Pto- 
lemy, AntiocUus. These cannot, it 
is true, be regarded as contempora- 
neous with the inscriptions ; but 
their notoriety in India can bardly 
have been of such long duration 
that the inscriptions can have been 
composed long after their time. Seo 
Wilson, 1. fc 
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tlie curtailment or loss of terminations. Not nnfrec|uently, 
liowever, they present older forms of these than are found 
in the written language, partly because the latter has rigo- 
rously eliminated all forms in any way irregular or obso- 
lete, but partly also, no doubt, from the circumstance that 
grammar was cultivated principally in the north or north- 
west of India, and conseqiiently adapted itself specially to 
the usage there prevailing. And in some respects {c.g., in 
the instr. phir. of words in this usage may have 

attained a more developed phase than appears to have 
been the ease in India Proper,^ since the language was not 
there hampered in its independent growth by any external 
influence ; whereas the Aryans who had passed into India 
maintained their speech upon the same internal level 
on which it stood at the time of the immigration,*!' how- 


This example is not quite per- 
tinent, as the instr. plur. in -d/5 is 
of ver}' ancient date, being reflected 
not only in Zend, but also in Sla- 
vonic and Lithuanian ; see Bopp, 
YcrrjL Grain., i. 156- (159^). 

* The difference in usage betu'een 
the Eastern and Western forms of 
speech is once touched upon in the 
lirdhmana of the Wliite Yajus, 
where it is said that the Ytlhikas 
style Agni Bliava, while the Frdch- 
yas, on the contrar}', call him i§an‘a, 
Yiiska (ii. 2) opposes the Kambojns 
(tlie Persa- Aryans ?) totheAryns (the 
Indo- Aryans?), stating that the latter, 
for instance, possess derivatives only 
of the root hi, whereas the Kam- 
bojas possess it also as a verb. 
(Grammarians of the Kambojas are 
Imrdly to be thought of here, as 
Jloth, Znr Lit, p. 67, supposes.) 
Ydska further opposes the Prdchyas 
and the Udich3'as, and the same is 
done by Pdnini. According to the 
Brdhmana, the Udich3'as were most 
conversant with grammar [see 7 . 
St., i. 153, ii. 309, 310, xiii. 363, ff. 
Burneirs identification of the Kam- 
bojas here, and in the other earlier 
passages where they are mentioned, 
with Cambodia in Farther India, see 
liis Elements of South Indian Palceo- 
graphy, pp. 31, 32, 94, is clearly a 
mistake. For the time of the Pdli 


Abhidhdnappadipikd (v. Childers, 
Pali Did,) tliis identification may 
perhaps be correct; but the older 
Pdli texts, and even the inscriptions 
of Pi3*ada8i (€,g,y most distinctly the 
facsimile of the Khdlsi inscription 
in Cunningham’s Archccoloyical Sur- 
vey, i. 247, pi. xli., line 7), intro- 
duce the Kambojas in connection 
with the Yavauas ; and this of itself 
determines that the two belonged 
geographically to the same region 
in the north-west of India; see 
7 . Sir,, ii. 321. In addition to 
this we have the name Kabujiya = 
ls.ay.pvcn]Sy and therewith all the 
various references to this latter 
name, which point to a vcij wide 
ramification of it throughout Iran ; 
see 7 . Sir,, ii. 493. To Farther 
India the name Kamboja evidentl3' 
found its w’ay only in later times, 
like the names Ayodliyd, Indra- 
prastha, Irdvati, Champd; though 
it certainly remains strange that 
this lot should have fallen precisel3" 
to it. Perhaps causes connected 
with Buddhism ma3’ have lielped to 
bring this about. See on this point 
the Jenacr Literatui*zeitung, 1875, 
p. 418 ; Indian Antiquai'y , iv. 244.} 
t Much as the Germans did, who 
in the middle ages emigrated to 
Transylvania. 
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cvor considerable were <tlie external modifications wliich it 
underwent. 

The second period of Indian literature, then, commences 
with the epoch when the separation of the language of 
the educated classes — of the written language — from the 
popular dialects was an accomplished fact. It is in the 
former alone that the literature is presented to us. Kot 
till after the lapse of time did the vernaculars also in their 
turn produce literatures of their own, — in the first instance 
under the influence of the Buddhist religion, which ad- 
dressed itself to the people as such, and whose scriptures 
and records, therefore, were originally, as for the most part 
they still are, composed in the popular idiom. The epoch 
in question cannot at present be precisely determined; 
yet we may with reasonable certainty infer the existence 
of the 'written language also, at a time when we are in a 
position to point to the existence of popular dialects ; and 
■with respect to these we possess historical endence of a 
rare order, in those rock-inscriptions, of identical purport, 
which have been discovered at Girnar in the Gujarat 
peninsula, at Dhauli in Orissa, and at Kapur di Giri in 


recent investigations on the subject — by Wilson, in the 
"Journal of the Eoyal Asiatic Society," xiL, 1850 (p. 95 of 
the separate impression) — they were engraved “ at some 
period subsequent to b c. 205,” * and are are still, there- 
fore, of uncertain date. However this question may be 
settled, it in any case results ■with tolerable certainty 


This nsma ont^ht probahlj to 



bonne Lot, p. 65s, IT. (1832) ; /. 
ili.467,fr. (1S35); snd Kem, DtGe- 
denkttvll-tn ror» AfoLa dtn livddhitt 
(1S73, particular!} p. 32 IT, 43 ff) 


* AuJ that not much later; as is 
vouched for hv the names of the 
Greek kings tnerein mentioned — 
Alexander, Antigonus, 3Iag3s, Pto- 
lemT-, Antiocbus. These cannot. It 
is true, be regarded as contempora- 
neous mtli the ioscriptiona ; but 
their notoriety in India can banlly 
hare been of such long duration 
that the inscriptions can Lave been 
composed long after their time. See 
3 Yileoa, 1. 1- 
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gro\7th of the second period, the difficulty of connecting 
them Avith the earlier age is very great, AVS have here a 
distinct gap which it is altogether impossible to fill up. 
The reason of this lies simply in the fact, that owing to 
the difficulty of preserving literary works, the fortunate 
successor almost always wholly supplanted the predecessor 
it surpassed : the latter thus became superBuous, and was 
consequently put aside, no longer committed to memory, 
no longer copied. In all these branches therefore — unless 
some other influence has supervened — we are in possession 
only of those master-works m which each attained its cul- 
minating point, and which in later times served as the 
classical models upon which the modem literature was 
formed, itself more or less destitute of native productive 
energy. This fact has been already adduced as having 
proved equally fatal in the case of the more ancient Brah- 
man a literature, &c.j there, much to the same extent as 
here, it exercised its lamentable, though natural influence. 
In the Vedic literature also, that is to say, m its Sakhas, 
we find the best analogy for another kindred point, namely, 
that some of the principal works of this period are extant 
in several — generally two — recensions. But along with 
this a further circumstance has to be noted, which, in con- 
sequence of the great care expended upon the sacred lite- 
rature, has comparatively slight application to it, namel}’, 
that the mutual relation of the manuscripts is of itself such 
as to render any certain restoration of an original text for 
the most part hopeless. It is only in cases where ancient 
commentaries exist that the text is in some degree certain, 
for the time at least to which these commentaries belong. 
This is evidently o^ving to the fact that these worlcs were 
originally preserved by oral tradition ; their consignment 
to writing only took place later, and possibly in difierent 
localities at the same time, so that discrepancies of all sorts 
were inevitable. But besides these variations there are 
many alterations and additions which are obviously of a 
wliolly arbitraty nature, partly made intentionally, and 
partly due to the mistakes of transcribers. In reference to 
this latter point, in particular, the fact must not be lost 
sight of that, in consequence of the destructive influ- 
ence of the climate, copies had to bo renewed very fre- 
quently. As a rule, the more ancient Indian manuscripts 
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language of whicli, liOTvever, is a very peculiar one, and is, 
moreover, restricted to a definite field. In fact, as the le- 
sult of this neglect, prose- writing was completely arrested 
in the course of its development, and declined altogether. 
Anything more clumsy than the prose of the later Indian 
romances, and of the Indian commentaries, can hardly be ; 
and the same may be said of the prose of the inscriptions. 

This point must not be left out of view, wlien we now 
proceed to speak of a classification of the Sanskrit litera- 
ture into works of Poetry, works of Science and Art, and 
works relating to Law, Custom, and "Worship. All alike 
appear in a poetic form, and by ‘ Poetry ’ accordingly in 
this classification we understand merely what is usually 
styled hdlcs-httres, though certainly with an important 
modification of this sense. For while, upon the one hand, 
the poetic form has been extended to all branches of the 
literature, upon the other, as a set-off to this, a good deal 
of practical prose has entered into the poetry itself, im- 
parting to it the character of poetry ‘ witli a purpose.' Of 
the epic poetry this is especially true. 

It has long been customary to place the Epic Poetry at 
the head of Sanskrit literature; and to this custom we 
here conform, although ils existing monuments cannot 
justly pretend to pass as more ancient tlian, for example, 
Panini's grammar, or the law-book which hears the name 
of Manu. We 'have to divide the epic poetry into tvo 
distinct groups : the Itikdsa-Purdnas and the Kdvyas, Wo 
have already more than once met with the name Itihdsa- 

Purana -' p -- j — 

of the ■ . ■ ■ ■ 

and in ’ 

commci . ■ ; 

apply to the legendary passages in the Brahmanas them- 
selves, and not to separate works ; and also that, from a 
passage in the thirteenth book of the ^atapatha-Br^imana, 
it results with tolerable certainty tliat distinct works of 
this description cannot then have existed, inasmuch a.s the 
division into j7arrans, wdiich is usual in the extant writings 
of this class, is there expressly attributed to other works, 
and is not employed in reference to these Itihasa-Puranas 
themselves. On the other hand, in the Sarpa-vid}-.! (^.ser-, 
j>cnt-knowlcdgc ’) and the Devajana-vidya (‘ t,-' ’ 
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l*aiasaras 5 s represented ^ith especial freqnencT 5 n fhe 
rciiiizs of the Ti^ite Yajus.* "Wo also find repeated allu- 
Eoasia the Erahmanas to a Kaimisluya sacritice, and, on 
the authority of the Hahd-Blulrata itself, it vras at such a 
sacrifice that the sccoTid recitation of the epic took place in 
presence of a Sannaka. But, ns has likewise been remarked 
above [pp. 34, 45], these two sacrifices must be kept distinct, 
and indeed there is no mention in the Brjihmanas of a^au- 
naka as participating in the former. Kay, several such f^acri- 
fic^mayhave taken place in tlioKaimi^a forest [seep 5.^]; 
or it is possible even that tho statement as to the mciiation 
in question may have no more foundation than iho desire 
to give a peculiar consecration to the Mork, Kor it is 
utterly absurd to suppose that Vydsa IMi'd^arya and Vai- 
^ampdyana—teachers mentioned for the first time in tho 
Taittiriya-Aranyaka — could have heon anterior 1o tho sac- 
rifice rrferred to in tho Bnllunarpis. 'I'he mention of tho 
“Bhdrata” and of tho *' JraliA-Blidrata ilielf in the 
Grihya-Sutras of Advaldyaim [and f^dnhhdyana] we have 
characteiised [p. 58J ns an intorjiohitlou or else an indiea- 
tion that these 'Siitros aro of very lai<i ihilo. In l\Urini 
the Word "llaha-Bharata” does uidoed oocitr; not, how>* 
ever, as denoting tho epic of this ntuue, but as an rtp)>ol- 
lative to designate any iTnlividiiiil of apcelal distinction 
among the Bhdratos, like Mahd-JiUidhi,-] lidllhlhv (wee . 
^ 73 ). StiUj-we do find nniiics nKuiliened in IMnurinlnch 
belong specially to thfl story of the Rleliil-Bhiivata -nannAv^ 
,, • ■“ ‘ ; ■\iurt,'j' Andhaka^ 

... euitt, in any va-ic 

oeen current; m Jns diiy, ))oiiii*iy evctl in rt 
shape; however surprising it may ha that t ha 
Pdndu| is never meiitioncil hy him. 'lha aavbc’it unwt 


Tbis renders Lassen’s retereiice 
y- 629) o! tho namo IMnt. 

to the astronomer or clirotto* 
hiRhly questionable, 
T A worshipper of Vitsmleva, or 
J'.ArJuna, is styled * Vdauilevakn,' 
Arjunaka.’ Or is Arjuna hero lUll 
»iumo o! Indra? [From tho con. 

is to bo understood as a 
Kshatriya; see on this, /. St., xtll. 
342. ff. ^ Tnd. A nth, iv. 246 ,) 

♦ This name ooly occurs In tliC 


Mnli,t.llh.tiAUAud \\\ 
iuir ui>.u> lb VrI tU* 

vrts, AS <UtV.‘lk; 

ihrt Utd\n*> Aui ''f 

> abiuuu If tMjbvwi *';* 
8 JS. 829(45' 
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the gods’) — to which, in the passage in question, the dis- 
tiil)ution into jxirvans, that is to say, existence in a distinct 
form, is expressly assigned — we have in all probability to , 
recognise mythological accounts, which from their nature 
might very well be regarded as ’ precursors of the epic. 
We have likewise already specified as forerunners of the 
epic poetr}", those myths and legends which are found in- 
terspersed throughout the Brahmanas, here and there, too, 
in rhythmic form,* or which lived on elsewliere in the 
tradition regarding the origin of the songs of the Rik. 
Indeed, a few short prose legends of tbis sort have been 
actually preserved here and there in the epic itself.- The 
Gatlias also — stanzas in the Brahmanas, extolling indivi- 
dual deeds of prowess — have already been cited in, the like 
connection : they were sung to the accompaniment of tlie 
lute, and were composed in lionour either of the prince of 
the day or of the pious kings of old (see I. St, L 187). 
As regards the extant epic — the Mahd-Bhdrata — .specially, 
we have already pointed out the mention in the Taittirfya- 
Aranyaka, of Vyasa Para^arya^^ and VaiiSampayana,-°° 
who are given in the poem itself as its original authors ; 
and we have also remarked (p. 143) that the family of the 


* As, for instance, the story of 
Hariscbandra in the second part of 
the Aitareya-Brdhniana, 

199 Vydsa Pdrdsarya is likewise 
mentioned in the vania of the Sdma- 
vidhdna-Brdhraana, as the disciple of 
Yishvaksena, and preceptor of Jai* 
mini ; see /. SL^ iv, 377. — The Ma- 
hdbhdshya, again, not only contains 
frequent allusions to the legend of 
the Mahd-Bhdrata, and even metri- 
cal quotations that connect them- 
selves with it, ^ hut it Jilso contains 
the name of Suka Vai3^dsaki ; and 
from this it is clear that there was 
then already extant a poetical ver- 
sion of the Mahd-Bhdrata story ; see 
7, Sty xiii. 357. Among the prior 
births of Buddha is one (No. 436 
in Westergaard’s Catalogus, p, 40), 
bearing the name Kanha-Dlpdyana, 
i.e., Krishna-Dvaipdyana ! 

200 Vaidampdyana appears else- 
where frequently, but always in spe- 


cial relation to the transmission of. 
the Yajur-Yeda. By Pdnini, it is 
true (iv. 3. 104), he is simply cited 
generally as a Yedic teacher, but the: 
Mahdbhdshya, commenting on this 
passage, describes him as the teacher 
of Katha and Kaldpin. In the Cal- ' 
cutta Scholium, again, we findrfur- 
ther particulars (from what source ? 
cf . Tdrdndtha on Siddh, Kaum , , i. 590), 
according to which (see./. St,y xiii. 
440) nine Yedic schools, and among J 
them two belonging to the Sdrna-'' 
Yeda, trace their origin to him. In ‘ 
the Rig-Gribya he is evidently re- ' 
garded (see above, pp. 57, 58), after 
the manner of the Vishnu-Purdna, 
as the special representative of thc^ 
Yajur-Yeda ; and so he appears in 
the Anukr. of the Atreyi school, at 
the head of its list of teachers, spet 
cially as the preceptor of Ydskh 
Paifigi. 



22 ^ A. X ^r^riZ, 

fees mvfcsTe liken ilss in I ie Ki^n5^ f m-^ 'Vf- 7 . 

0? it is po^!e eren tns: tne streni^n: i? t: 
in qaestion est hive no mrre fr^sirnm tL» Oitine 
to give a pecaliar cons^criiiin tD tne T- r>V. Yzz zi h 
utterly absurd to snppcse that Tyns Piri/irrE nni Vifl 
^affljayana— teachers meirticnei frr the nr^ thn®' ^ “"*' * 
Taittiriya-Aranyaka-HJoald have been arlei:T 
tifice referred to in the Brahmanas, Th“ * 

c^%[ and of the « Mahd-Blnntn'“ iSV 
Grihya-Sutr^ of Aivalayana [and Sitikhivan’*! ttp --y- 

tee to design°ate anri„1iri^al^';o^ f 

■ZrL_ ±’‘'^ Tliee arlieet direct 

;u,i..^ SSw .vt?"*t"' S, ti ^51 'r* tt. 


